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* Come, Mr Joseph, do let us 
settle this little matter. Write 
us a cheque for £26,400 for this 
parcel of diamonds, and let us 
have done with it.” But the dia- 
mond-broker retorts that the sum 
demanded is a trifle of £400 above 
its fair price; that he has recently 
been losing money by his “‘parcels” ; 
and when I departed he was still 
carrying on, with the agent of the 
De Beers Company, the sarcastic 
bickering which is the very salt of 
that deteriorating avocation, ma- 
terial buying and selling. The 
subject in dispute consisted of 
about thirty little heaps of insig- 
nificant-looking white stones, rather 
more dull than dirty bits of bottle- 
glass, practically of no intrinsic 
utility, but possessing the attribute 
of exciting human vanity to such 
a pitch, that in order to grub for 
them a host of able business men 
have exchanged English civilisa- 
tion for South African privation ; 
have embarked enormous sums, 
erected wondrous machinery, and 
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taken into employment several 
thousands of human beings! I 
purpose describing in detail the 
various stages of digging for, sift- 
ing, sorting, selling—and I may 
add, stealing—these stones, as il- 
lustrated by the “ De Beers,” the 
principal mine in Kimberley. 
Although there is no_ secret 
whatever in any part of the oper- 
ations, it is obvious that the most 
stringent precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent the easy theft of 
such multwm in parvo treasures 
as precious stones; and therefore 
it is reasonably required that all 
visitors shall be provided with a 
permit to inspect the works. The 
diamondiferous area is enclosed 
and screened by means of high 
barbed wire-fencing and lofty cor- 
rugated-iron hoarding, as skilfully 
disposed as one of Vauban’s fort- 
resses ; and is further safeguarded 
externally at night by numerous 
armed patrols, and by powerful 
electric lights casting a glare on 
every spot otherwise favourable to 





1 The Kimberley mines find work for 1500 white men and 12,000 natives, 
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intending marauders. After hav- 
ing been somewhat carefully scru- 
tinised, I am admitted through a 
narrow gateway, and find myself 
confronted with a gigantic, appa- 
rently almost bottomless pit, com- 
pared with which the crater of 
Vesuvius would be puny, and 
which marks the earlier scenes of 
open ground labour. In course of 
time huge masses of earth began 
to slip down from the sides, en- 
tailing such peril, and—far more 
important to the eager owners— 
such a clogging of work, that the 
original process was abandoned in 
favour of sinking shafts and sub- 
terraneous mining. Equipped in 
miner’s slops, supplied with a bare 
candle, and chaperoned by one of 
the superintendents, I am_ shot 
down an ordinary incline to a 
depth of 700 feet below the 
surface, whence we further de- 
scend another 90 feet by means 
of slippery perpendicular ladders, 
leading down piercings just large 
enough to admit the body. Here 
we reach a widened level at the 
very heart of the diamond-bear- 
ing earth, which is hot, stifling, 
and intensely dark. Long low 
tunnels radiate through a scene of 
which the principal features are 
rushing trucks, flickering lights, 
and shouting workmen, common 
to all large mining operations, 
and calling for no special descrip- 
tion. Only by degrees do I notice 
characteristics of detail so strange 
as to cause these mines to differ 
from all others. Hundreds of 
Kafiirs are plying pick and shovel, 
wheeling barrows, and _ tilting 
trucks, with a might-and-main 
earnestness rare amongst natives. 
Although they differ greatly in 
size and shades of darkness, owing 
to the variety of tribes gathered 
together from far-apart districts 
of South Africa, they are, on the 
whole, of fine physical develop- 
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ment, with smooth lustrous skins 
and tense brawny muscles, and 
sweltering profusely under their 
tremendous exertions. Scantiness 
of clothing was to be anticipated ; 
but in no part of the world, not 
even in Japan, have I seen a 
multitude of human beings so per- 
fectly nude, and at the same time 
so perfectly unabashed as to be 
suggestive of the unconsciousness 
of the very beasts of the field. 
They work in shifts of twelve 
hours’ duration, Sunday being a 
general rest day, and each native 
receives about 5s. a-day—an enor- 
mous sum for these aborigines, 
which gives rise to a keen com- 
petition for employment. Large 
gangs are supervised by single 
Europeans, who strongly  ex- 
emplify the moral influence of 
race. Instant, cheerful, unques- 
tioning obedience is the rule: 
occasionally a rough hustle, or a 
smack with the palm of the hand, 
is bestowed on the laggard or the 
careless ; but when justly admin- 
istered, this is never resented, and 
a careful observation of the de- 
meanour and friendly verbal in- 
tercourse between superintendents 
and labourers failed to reveal to me 
any signs of habitual bodily tyr- 
anny. Without doubt, outbursts 
of the white man’s brutality occa- 
sionally occur. During my stay at 
Kimberley a European was tried 
for having caused by violence the 
death of a native, and after a fair 
trial was acquitted. Yet, on the 
whole, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that our rule is characterised 
by cruelty, and an air of happy 
contentment was generally prev- 
alent. 

Quitting the enlarged level at 
the bottom of the shaft, I grope 
through one of the low radiating 
tunnels, which twist about in a 
fashion reminding me of the cata- 
combs of Rome. Diamond-mines 
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are free from most of the dangers 
associated with other subterraneous 
workings. There is no rush of fire- 
damp, and no wire-gauze is needed 
for the unprotected candles; no 
deadly emanations of gas, no 
sudden overwhelming of water, and 
no falling in of roofs—shoring-up 
being only needed to a very limited 
extent. Almost the only fatal 
accident of magnitude recorded in 
the annals of these mines occurred 
three years ago, when some timber 
caught fire, and over three hundred 
imprisoned natives were choked to 
death. The ruling passion for gain 
then proved strong up to the last : 
many bodies were found in atti- 
tudes which showed that their 
dying gasps had been expended in 
efforts to plunder their comrades of 
the little leather purses which most 
of them wear suspended round the 
waist. An explorer of the laby- 
rinth must be all eyes and ears. 
The intense darkness seems to be 
augmented by thealternate glimmer 
of our spluttering naked candles, 
and the fierce glare of an occasional 
electric light: at one time I stumble 
ankle-deep into a churned-up slough 
of despond ; at another I have to 
exercise the utmostactivity to avoid 
being annihilated by the trucks, 
which rush, with deafening rever- 
berations and at railway speed, 
along the narrow inclined tram- 
ways, each conveying a load of 
earth and conducted by a Kaflir 
shouting out warnings. Ina short 
time I am streaming with perspira- 
tion, soaking with roof-drippings, 
splashed from head to foot with 
grease and mud, and in my be- 
draggled miner’s costume present 
an aspect compared with which 
that of a Whitechapel dog-fancier 
would be refined and respectable. 
But at Kimberley, both above and 
below ground, Englishmen are wont 
to put their hand to the plough, 
wisely resolved to perform their 
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work thoroughly, and regardless of 
the externals of their normal social 
status ; and here I find many a 
better man than myself similarly 
transformed. I speak a word or 
two to some Europeans who are 
heads of gangs, and whose appear- 
ance would justify attributing to 
them the minds and manners of 
bargees : they respond with the 
timbre of voice and the diction of 
highly educated gentlemen. I ten- 
tatively lead up to their anteced- 
ents, and I discover that many of 
the speakers are members of well- 
known English county families, 
and had been formerly residents of 
well-known English country homes, 
but that through stress of circum- 
stances and the temptation of the 
De Beers payment of a guinea a- 
day, they are now bravely working 
as weekly labourers. One of the 
head officials told me of a tally- 
man who was occupying the inter- 
vals of counting trucks by reading, 
and to whom he remarked in a 
friendly manner, “A novel makes 
a pleasant change down here.” 
“Yes; but this is not a novel,” 
said the reader, holding out for in- 
spection an elaborate treatise on 
conic sections. Then he explained 
that he had been a university man, 
had taken his degree, and had sub- 
sequently adopted the profession 
of civil engineer, but that owing to 
family misfortunes and poverty, he 
was now glad to accept the remu- 
nerative employment of tallyman 
in a Kimberley mine. 

At the extremity of one of the 
tunnels was an enlarged cham- 
ber where receptacles were being 
drilled for explosive charges des- 
tined to break through some un- 
usually obdurate rock, and here I 
was enabled to take leisurely note 
of further details concerning the 
Kafiir workmen. My questions 
were translated into native “ pidg- 
in” Kaflir, a jargon compounded 
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of the numerous dialects of the 
various tribes. The men seemed 
cheerful and bright after a fashion, 
but their replies lacked intelli- 
gence, and betrayed a low order 
of intellect. I must however, in 
justice, premise that this partic- 
ular group was composed of the 
most inferior specimens of natives. 
For instance, I found that 9 or 
10 comprised their highest familiar 
notation ; 15 and upwards puzzled 
them ; higher figures could only be 
expressed by a clumsy periphrasis ; 
while 200 or 300 was quite beyond 
their realisation, and was vaguely 
conceived as “a very great num- 
ber.” “How old are you?” I in- 


quired of one; but the overseer 
explained that none of them have 
-the least idea of their own ages: 
their sole landmarks are certain 
important events which befell their 
tribes, such as some particular 
war, a great famine, a general 


drought or cattle-sickness. ‘Only 
last week,” he added, “a Kaffir 
being asked a similar. question, 
and replying in total ignorance, a 
European interposed —‘ Let me 
look at your teeth. I will soon 
tell you. Why, you must be 100 
at least.’ The native immediately 
assembled his fellows around him, 
and told them that the Baas (mas- 
ter) had pronounced him 100 years 
old, in an ecstasy of pride at the 
attainment of an age which he 
considered added so much to his 
dignity.” One Kaflir rejoiced 
in a snake-skin charm round his 
neck ; another wore a string—his 
sole article of vesture—tied to 
his thigh, whence depended a 
small leather pocket containing 
five or six shillings—a large sum 
for a wild native—and his work- 
ing ticket. The only drinks 
allowed are tea, coffee, or water ; 
and I was struck with the simple 
and clever device for a constantly 
cool supply of the last, by means 
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of common bags of coarse canvas, 
which, when soaked, became sufti- 
ciently impermeable to retain the 
bulk of the fluid, but sufficiently 
porous to admit of a continual 
oozing and icy evaporation. 

While we were casually con- 
versing, I was startled by a terrific 
roar, followed by a reverberation 
and quivering of the walls and 
arches as though convulsed by an 
earthquake, and by a violent rush 
of wind which instantly extin- 
guished every light in the vicinity. 
‘Doubtless a hideous catastro- 
phe,” I reflected: “some portion 
of the mine has fallen in; we are 
imprisoned like rats in a trap, and 
shall feed on each other’s carcasses 
until released by a lingering death.” 
Profound silence in the pitch-dark- 
ness, only broken by the heavy 
breathing of the native workmen, 
and after a few seconds by the 
scraping of lucifer- matches for 
relighting our candles. Nobody 
seemed in the least discomposed, 
and the answer to my awestricken 
inquiry was, “Oh, nothing at all ; 
only dynamite blasting in an ad- 
jacent chamber.” I afterwards 
found that these explosions were 
of frequent occurrence ; but on each 
occasion, to resist the impulse of a 
startled jump taxed the strongest 
nerves. 

Let us turn our attention from 
the personal to the material for 
which thousands of human beings 
in this district are toiling day and 
night about 800 feet below ground. 
The diamondiferous earth, locally 
termed the “blue,” is reached at 
a varying depth, and is found in 
a hardened but friable condition. 
It is detached with comparative 
ease, and the process of filling 
trucks, each of which holds 1600 
lb., is carried on unceasingly, on 
a very large scale, and with the 
utmost rapidity. The contents 
are hauled to the top by powerful 
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steam machinery; and if we follow 
their further destination, the scene 
changes in sudden and wondrous 
contrast from dark stifling tunnels 
to bright sunshiny farms, where 
the soil is turned up, and watered 
and harrowed, and vivified by the 
action of wind and sun, and where 
the resulting crop is—diamonds. 
On reaching the surface the “ blue” 
is tilted into railway waggons, and 
by means of divergent lines of 
rails and wire-ropes, is hauled in 
vast masses into the adjacent open 
country, where it is distributed 
over the flat to a depth of 23 feet. 
The extensive area so occupied is 
protected by barbed-wire fencing 
10 feet high, and is guarded by 
patrols both by day and by night. 
The effects of the weather cause 
the friable lumps to disintegrate 
still further, the process is aided 
by alternate harrowing and water- 
ing, and in about six months all 
but the most obdurate fragments, 
which are left for further treat- 
ment varying from three months 
to a year, are reduced to a-size 
which admits of their being sub- 
jected to the washing-machines. 
Trains of carts convey the harvest 
to machinery sheds, where it is 
subjected to processes which in corn 
would be analogous to threshing, 
winnowing, and sifting. Roughly 
described, an endless chain sup- 
porting large pans carries the 
diamond - earth up to a _plat- 
form, and thence pitches it, auto- 
matically, into cisterns of water ; 
revolving metal arms stir and 
break up the mass; the muddy 
liquid flows away, and the solid 
residue passes over a succession of 
large vibrating sieves with dif- 
ferent-sized meshes, thus effecting 
a separation into four sizes. The 
largest is composed of pebbles 
somewhat smaller than walnuts, 
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is turned over by searchers on the 
chance that it may contain some 
unusually large diamonds, and is 
then carted away as rubbish. I 
may remark that the amount of 
débris from various sources is so 
considerable that its disposal is 
somewhat of a puzzle, and is the 
origin of gigantic earth-mounds in 
various parts of the country, and 
that the superficial crater of one 
of the mines, the “ Kimberley,’ 
is marked by the spontaneous, 
never-ending combustion of waste 
shale. The other three sizes are 
subjected to a process devised at 
Kimberley, and absolutely charm- 
ing through its efficiency, sim- 
plicity, and ingenuity. Without 
illustrations, a complete descrip- 
tion of this “pulsator,” as it is. 
called, would be impracticable, but 
the following statement may serve 
to explain its general principle :}— 

[Be it remembered that the 
diamondiferous mass is made up 
of substances of different specific 
gravity, whereof the greater part, 
which consists of natural soil, 
mica, and other components, is the 
lightest ; while the small residue, 
consisting of garnets, . “olivine,” 
iron pyrites, and diamonds, are 
much heavier. We must also bear 
in mind that the property of a fluid 
is to transmit a pressure applied to 
it in every direction, irrespective of 
distance, area, bulk, &c. Now im- 
agine a No. | pan half filled with 
water, and just above the fluid a 
fixed zinc perforated plate. The 
plate is covered with a layer of buck- 
shot, and above the buckshot is 
some of the sifted earth in which 
the diamonds are lurking. The 
apparatus is completed by an ad- 
jacent open No. 2 pan of water, 
which communicates with No. 1 
by a broad tube. Set the machin- 
ery at work. A large flap of wood 





1 The reader who hates explanations can skip the part between the brackets. 
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bestows a smart box on the ear— 
speaking in hyperbolical language 
—on the water-surface of No. 2 
pan ; the fluid quivers with indig- 
nation, transmits its quivering 
downwards, then through the 
broad connecting-tube, and so 
on to the water in No. 1 pan. 
Here, too, the water vexedly throbs 
up, squirts through the perforated 
plate, hustles the layer of buck- 
shot, and thereby stirs up the 
superincumbent  diamondiferous 
layer. But the irritated fluid 
rapidly regains its composure, is 
followed by the buckshot in a 
great hurry, then by the heavier 
particles amongst which are the 
diamonds, while on the top of all 
leisurely reposes the lightest use- 
less residue which has been suc- 
cessfully eliminated. I estimated 
the number of these pulsations at 
110 per minute. Now stop the ma- 
chine ; let all the water drain off 
the zinc plate; remove the thick top 
layer, which is worthless, and then 
gather together the deposit spread 
over the buckshot, and to which all 
the diamonds have fled. } 

The name “pulsator” is very 
appropriately bestowed on_ this 
clever piece of mechanism. Gently 
placing my hand on the top of the 
mass being treated, I am startled 
by a sensation of lifelike throbbing 
throughout the whole of the sub- 
stance — precisely such as one 
might suppose the throbbing of 
the femoral artery of an elephant 
in a raging fever. For the sake 
of simplicity I have omitted two 
or three ingenious little details. 
For instance, the size of the stir- 
about buckshot varies in propor- 
tion to that of the component par- 
ticles of the stuff to be “ pulsated,” 
but each machine acts with such 
unerring fidelity that never by any 
chance is a diamond allowed to 
loiter in the top rubbish - layer. 
“ Here,” said my guide, picking out 
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a tiny white pebble, “is a 1}- 
carat stone, worth about £2 in its 
present condition,” and he flicked 
it away as carelessly as though 
shooting a pea into a pig-tub. “TI 
congratulate your Company on its 
affluence,” I remarked with would- 
be irony, “since it can afford thus 
to throw £2 into the dirt.” “ You 
are mistaken,” was the rejoinder ; 
“that diamond will inevitably be 
brought to light again. To test 
the accuracy of our working, we 
are wont constantly to throw 
marked diamonds into the pulsat- 
ing-pan, and we never fail to re- 
cover them.” 

On the assumption—which is 
generally received as approxi- 
mately accurate —that the pre- 
vious processes of elimination have 
reduced the original bulk contained 
in a truck to its one-hundredth 
part, the proverbial difficulty of 
finding a needle in a bottle of hay 
is applicable here, and henceforth 
the diamond-charged residue is 
scrutinised almost particle by par- 
ticle. The seeking or “sorting” 
house consists of a long hut, with 
tables so disposed as to be search- 
ingly illuminated by the rays of 
the sun. Here are assembled, in 
comparatively noiseless activity, a 
multitude of black convicts, with 
a sprinkling of white sorters. A 
Kaffir half fills a common hand- 
sieve with the precious material, 
pours some water over it, swirls 
it about with a peculiar jerk which 
tends to send the heavier diamonds 
down to the bottom, and then with 
a bump empties the sieve upside 
down in front of a European. 
Most of the diamonds present 
appear on the reversed surface of 
the topsy-turvied heap ; but numer- 
ous stragglers are also found by 
turning over seriatim, with a 
bricklayer’s small trowel, the bright 
pretty pile of olivine (a species of 
jade), garnets (false), non-magnetic 
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iron, and diamonds, which, slightly 
dripping to aid selection, glitters 
in the sun like a child’s box of 
beads. Each searcher is supplied 
with a common little tin box, into 
which he drops his findings. I 
peer into one of them taken hap- 
hazard : it contains about a dozen 
small stones, representing the re- 
sults of one man’s searching for 
three or four hours, and is ap- 
proximately equivalent to the 
value of £1600. The monotony 
of investigation naturally brings 
about a tendency to become care- 
less ; and in order to keep atten- 
tion on the full stretch, variety is 
afforded by frequently changing 
the sorters to different-sized sift- 
ings; so that at one spell the 
prizes to be discovered consist of 
stones no larger than peppercorns, 
while at another they are as big 
as hazel-nuts. The facilities for 
theft by European workers are 
obvious, inasmuch as searching of 
their persons—as in the case of 
natives, to be hereafter described 
—is out of the question ; and there 
is no doubt that the Company is 
consequently subjected to heavy 
losses, which some experts esti- 
mate as being as high as 10 per 
cent —t.e., £10 worth is stolen out 
of every £100 worth discovered. 
Numerous placards forbid visitors 
to handle the gravel. ‘“ How do 
you know,” I inquire, “that I, a 
perfect stranger to you, have not 
already secreted two or three dia- 
monds under my tongue or up my 
sleeve?” ‘No fear,” is the smil- 
ing reply ; ‘“‘ unknown to yourself, 
you are being carefully and inces- 
santly watched.” And this start- 
ling discovery that I am shadowed 
prompts me to be less ready 
to trickle handfuls of diamonds 
through my fingers, and to tuck 
up my cuffs ostentatiously, to dis- 
arm suspicion that I may be exer- 
cising a little legerdemain. 
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After the English sorters have 
secured the greater part of the 
contained treasure—have, as it 
were, picked the plums out of the 
pudding—the débris is passed on 
to the native convicts for the dis- 
covery of the casually remaining 
currants. They turn the stuff 
over twice, and their findings are 
dropped into boxes with padlocked 
covers. One which I examined 
contained nine or ten seed-stones, 
as the result of five or six hours’ 
work ; but their total value was 
reckoned at about £50. The pri- 
soners receive a special money 
reward in proportion to their 
success, amounting, as far as I 
remember, to 1}d. per carat. It 
is manifest that without some 
such inducement they would scamp 
their investigation. 

For diamond labour the Com- 
pany hires from Government sixty- 
five Kaffir convicts, of whose main- 
tenance it bears the entire expense, 
and whose condition in the prison, 
which I subsequently inspected, 
might almost be called enviable, 
They are grouped together by 
tribes; the separate and silent 
system is ignored ; they are well 
and warmly housed ; an occasional 
whack from the warders habitually 
constitutes their punishments ; and 
their food comprises, together with 
other allowances, the enormous 
daily meat-ration of 1} lb., plus 
a large supply of bread. The tra- 
ditional rollicking “life on the 
ocean wave” dwindles into dul- 
ness compared with a “life in a 
convict-yard ” at Kimberley. They 
are every night searched to the 
very skin to prevent them pilfer- 
ing diamonds, 

Thus we have followed the stages 
of mining, farming, washing, sift- 
ing, searching, and finding, during 
which diamonds have been dis- 
covered in small numbers, but 
generally of exceptional size, in 
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the mine, a few more in the 
‘blue ” exposed in the open fields, 
but by far the greater number in 
the sorting-houses. Next, the 
scene reverts to the rooms in the 
De Beers office, where all the 
stones are sent for sale. Consider- 
ing the vast treasure it contains, 
the building is of a flimsy nature, 
with little provision against fire 
or thieves beyond one or two safes, 
and a few loaded revolvers on the 
table, ready to be snatched up for 
instant use. Mr Joseph, we may 
assume, is still arguing the ques- 
tion of £26,000 or £26,400 before 
one parcel; but on another ad- 
jacent table are spread out other 
diamonds worth about £60,000 in 
their rough state. These are ar- 
ranged in about eight rows, each 
containing seven or eight little 
heaps, and, moreover, so disposed 
as to be graduated both according 
to colour, from white to darkish 
yellow—and to size, from pin’s 
heads to nutmegs. A large pro- 
portion are characterised by a cu- 
rious mathematical regularity. of 
shape—perfect octahedrons being 
the most frequent, with occasional 
dodecahedrons; but it is out of 
the question to muster up any ad- 
miration for them in their present 
condition, They have been cleaned 
by immersion in a solution of boil- 
ing water and acid; yet they still 
resemble bits of common dull glass, 
and can only be rendered interest- 
ing by a peremptory demand on 
prophetic imagination. Even a 
400-carat diamond, found the pre- 
vious day, marking an era in the 
De Beers discoveries, and which 
is now produced out of an old tin 
box easily to be prised open by a 
schoolboy with his knife, cannot 
produce a vestige of enthusiasm 
among the Company, although it 
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makes a stir among the outside 
public. It is a perfect octa- 
hedron of a distinctly yellow 
colour, about the size of a par- 
tridge’s egg, and even when cut 
will be of a weight far in ex- 
cess of the Koh-i-noor, Though 
of very high value, it can never 
become of world-wide repute, inas- 
much as it is not of the first 
water. Indeed there is reason to 
surmise that only a minority of 
the Kimberley findings are bril- 
liants, and that all such are ab- 
sorbed into the Brazilian diamonds 
whick constitute family jewellery 
handed down as heirlooms of great 
value. ‘ How can you distinguish 
true from false diamonds?” I ask. 
“By common-sense,” is the con- 
temptuous reply of experts so 
trained by long experience that 
they jump at accurate conclusions 
without being able to trace the 
process thereof. It was pointed 
out, besides, that by crackling 
large stones together in the hand 
the noise produced is of a peculiar 
sharp grating sound. Admirable! 
only unfortunately few of us pos- 
sess enough large diamonds to en- 
able us to carry out the experiment. 
The expense of cutting and polish- 
ing is estimated as high as 60 per 
cent of their value, and the loss of 
weight incurred thereby frequent- 
ly amounts to two-thirds of their 
original carats. Among the curi- 
osities of the collection are fancy 
stones of queer shapes and colours 
—deep yellow, dark purple, and 
prismatic shades. But all diamonds 
—good, bad, and indifferent—are 
transmitted to Europe at the pres- 
ent rate of 40,000 or 50,000 carats 
weekly, and ultimately find their 
way into the hands of the Amster- 
dam cutters.! 

By degrees the: De Beers Com- 





1 The value of the diamonds produced from the four principal Kimberley mines 
in 1887 was £4,033,332. 
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pany has bought up the four prin- 
cipal mines in the district, which 
are included in the limited space 
of four square miles, and comprise 
the Kimberley, area 31 acres ; Du 
Toits, 35 acres; Bultfontein, 27 
acres ; while the De Beers proper, 
the most valuable of all, spreads 
over 18} acres. In addition, it 
has a large proprietorship in Bra- 
zilian mines. The directors there- 
fore strenuously insist, with every 
_ appearance of sound reasoning, 
that the purchase of their shares 
should not be regarded as a specu- 
lation like gold-mine property, but 
as a safe and permanent invest- 
ment. They claim that, being the 
chief diamond- producers in the 
world, they can so regulate the 
issue of stones to the market that 
they can maintain a steadily uni- 
form price, and that their un- 
worked “blue,” even at the pres- 
ent level, will suffice for many 
years’ harvest on the existing scale. 
But as yet the bottom has not 
been plumbed, and the deeper the 
shaft the richer the produce. I 
may mention the theory, which, 
however crude, is not entirely 
without verisimilitude, that the 
diamondiferous material has been 
thrust up by igneous agency from 
immense profundity through a 
superincumbent mass; that the 
same agent had long ago crystal- 
lised the diamonds ; and that if we 
could dig down to that crust we 
should find the precious stones 
sticking to the roof like pieces of 
suet in a pudding. Nor is it ar- 
gued—can there be the smallest 
doubt !—after such long and exten- 
sive experience, as to the uniform 
average richness of the earth. For 
instance, the accepted estimate that 
one De Beers truck-load will pro- 
duce 1} carat is useful and true in 
theory only, but that a thousand 
loads will bring to light 1500 carats 
is perfectly accurate in practice. 
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One morning when I was in- 
specting the works, the 400-carat 
stone to which I have already 
alluded was discovered, and great 
was the curiosity and interest ex- 
cited throughout Kimberley gen- 
erally. But the mining managers 
were supremely indifferent: the 
find would merely help to balance 
the average, and its direct influ- 
ence on the gross receipts would 
be quite inappreciable. Should 
there be any temporary surfeit of 
stones in England, the demand in 
America, and especially in the 
States, is steadily increasing, and 
there is an encouraging prospect 
of a fresh field for sale in the vast 
and populous Chinese empire. On 
the other hand, the counter-argu- 
ments must be conceded, that it 
is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility the demand for diamonds 
may simultaneously diminish 
throughout the world; and there 
exists the still more serious con- 
tingency of the discovery of fresh 
and extensive surface-washings, so 
inexpensive in working as to lessen 
materially the value of the Kim- 
berley mines with their costly 
machinery. 

With some sensation of relief I 
turn from poring over these—shall 
I say stupid ’—stones, to the re- 
markable system of native labour 
organised for their collection. I 
have already alluded to the extreme 
facilities for pilfering them ; and to 
counteract this as effectually as 
possible, a large native compound 
—an enclosure within the mining 
enclosure—has been established, 
comprising an area of 1} acre, sur- 
rounded by corrugated-iron sheet- 
ing, about 10 feet high and very 
ditiicult to climb. Incessant watch 
and ward, iron portals, bolts and 
bars, are safeguards against the 
escape of insiders ; and all outsiders 
are subjected, like ourselves, to a 
scrutiny of our appearance and an 
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examination of our passes, ere ad- 
mitted within the precincts of that 
anomaly—a prison for free men. 
One working shift is being actually 
employed in the mines; but the 
remainder, 1400 or 1500 in num- 
ber, constitute a strange collection 
of numerous tribes, collected from 
every quarter of South Africa, 
which would engross the interest 
of an enthusiastic ethnologist. Nor 
is the sight altogether displeasing : 
laughing and talking, basking and 
sleeping, eating, smoking, and play- 
ing, are in full swing; but the 
concourse of so many perfectly 
nude blacks represents a type of 
life so strangely removed from 
civilisation, that we need all the 
dictates of humanity and religion 
to prevent our constantly forget- 
ting ‘after whose image” all these 
men are made. An English super- 
intendent conducts me through 
the establishment, and by degrees 
the impression of noisy chaos is 
changed into an appreciation of 
the system and order maintained. 
In one corner are quarters re- 
served for the European warders ; 
elsewhere is a large butchery, 
where good mutton is sold at 4d. 
and beef at 3d. a pound. The 
superior tribes —that is to say, 
the most industrious, intelligent, 
reliable, and stalwart, such as the 
Zulus—are flesh-eating, and habit- 
ually consume as much as 1} Ib. 
daily ; the inferior—as, for example, 
the Korannas and Bushmen—sub- 
sist entirely on mealies and other 
vegetable diet. Here is a canteen 
on an extensive and comprehensive 
scale, furnishing the natives with 
every article of daily life they have 
learned to require by association 
with Europeans, and with every 
description of grocery for which 
they have a fancy. Beer, spirits, 
or alcohol in any form whatsoever, 
are, however, rigidly excluded ; 
and although Katlirs are prone to 


excessive intemperance, and here 
have plenty of money at their dis- 
posal, they readily accept the re- 
striction—one more instance of the 
advantageous practicability of sud- 
denly depriving habitual inebriates 
of their poison. The receipt of 
high wages powerfully develops the 
craze for gambling, as innate in 
blacks as in whites. A group is 
collected in a shady corner absorbed 
in a game of childish simplicity 
with cards, which a Kaffir deals 
with the neatness and rapidity of 
a professed prestidigitator. The 
stakes are 5d. per deal—as ruin- 
ously high as unlimited loo would 
be to Englishmen—and the win- 
ners clutch at their gains with a 
frenzy quite at variance with the 
ideal impassiveness of the savage. 
Elsewhere, in the open, cooks are 
preparing food in large caldrons 
for their respective tribes, A hasty 
inspection of some of the nauseous 
seething messes conveys to me the 
impression that the chief constitu- 
ents are heads and entrails. Tribes 
are kept apart in separate huts ; 
for were there an indiscriminate 
mixture, one half would quickly be 
at the throats of the other half. 
The interiors of the dwellings mark 
curiously the gradations of savage- 
dom. In some—for example, among 
the Zulus—comparative neatness, 
order, and cleanliness prevail ; their 
blankets and rugs are brightly 
striped, their rags are brilliant, 
their sleeping-places have some 
semblance of being human resorts, 
and even faint traces of attempted 
decoration can be detected. In 
others, notably among the Bara- 
longs and Batlapins, the interiors 
are like nothing else than the lairs 
of grovelling beasts of the field. 
One habit, however, seems com- 
mon to all. Whatever the heat of 
the weather or warmth of the spot, 
the sleeping savage is careful to 
envelop completely in his blanket 
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not only his body but his head, 
leaving not the smallest chink for 
breathing, so that it is marvellous 
he is not asphyxiated. The higher 
tribes of Kaffirs are, however, clean 
in their habits, and delight in 
wallowing in the large compound 
tank provided for them, and are 
remarkably free from bouquet de 
native ; whereas a single whiff of 
a Chinaman is sickening, and prox- 
imity even to a bath-loving Japan- 
ese elicits an involuntary “ phew.” 

My conductor assures me that 
although the number of Europeans 
is a mere fraction of the total of 
black residents, not the slightest 
difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining order. This is due partly 
to the multiplicity of tribes, each 
one of which regards with distrust 
the others, and declines to com- 
bine; partly to the constant influx 
of fresh arrivals and departure of 
old hands; partly to the entire 
absence of women and children; 
and finally, to the fact that all 
are healthy adults, whose time is 
pretty well taken up in working, 
eating, and sleeping. Moreover, a 
certain number of tribal princelets, 
who receive wages but never do 
a stroke of work, materially con- 
tribute to suppress quarrels. My 
guide appeared to be on excellent 
terms with his charges, rousing 
numerous sleepers whom I wished 
to question, by gently pulling their 
ears, and eliciting from them will- 
ing if not intelligent replies. 
Among the representatives of 
races, taking them roughly in 
order of superiority, were Zulus, 
Basutos, Delagoa Bay men, Fin- 
goes, Hottentots, Baralongs, Bat- 
lapins, Korannas, and Bushmen. 
These latter give rise to a sombre 
repugnance, almost amounting to 
a shuddering aversion, in that 
they are examples of the lowest 
depths of a degraded humanity. 
A characteristic distinction —be- 
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tween monkey and man is the 
power possessed by the latter of 
opposability between the fore- 
finger and thumb. This power is 
lacking in the Bushman. “ Pinch 
my finger,” I said to one of them ; 
‘pinch much harder.” In vain; 
the pressure would scarcely have 
injured a fly. Now, an anthro- 
poidal ape possesses many human 
characteristics, but is essentially 
a monkey; a Bushman possesses 
many apish characteristics, but is 
essentially a man. <A miserable, 
dwarfed, decrepit, repulsive man. 
One whom I measured was only 
four feet three inches in height, 
with a skinny feeble body to cor- 
respond, a screwed-up chest, drum- 
stick legs and arms, very small 
cerebellum, prognathous jaws, high 
cheek - bones, acute facial angle, 
and lack-lustre eyes. His fea- 
tures were totally devoid of ex- 
pression ; his demeanour, when ex- 
amined and handled, was more 
stolid than that of a sheep; his 
language could barely be called 
coherent ; and in fact, it was diffi- 
cult and painful to realise that 
this poor brutish animal must be 
classified in a genus which com- 
prises a Newton, a Milton, and a 
Shakespeare. The only instance 
I witnessed of Bushman _intel- 
ligence was in a tiny infant in 
Kimberley hospital. The crea- 
ture was about the size of a 
puppy, and equally bright and 
vivacious, illustrating the theory 
that in a race of low intellect 
intelligence is in an inverse ratio 
to age. 

To supply the incarcerated Kaf- 
firs with any means of intellectual 
occupation—to give them books, 
paper, writing materials, &c.— 
would be like presenting ruffles 
to a man wanting a shirt. I in- 
spected the small nominal school ; 
it was a mere farce. I espied two 
or three Methodist hymn-books in 
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possession of so-called converts ; 
but alas! here, as elsewhere in 
South Africa, the expression “na- 
tive convert” is, in cases which 
are sadly numerous, synonymous 
with “outward show and inward 
deceit.” To put the matter 
crudely, yet I believe not inaccu- 
rately, between Christianity and 
the Kaffir faith intervenes a wide 
and debased gap. It is not diffi- 
cult for missionaries to drag the 
savage down from the elevation, 
however slight, of his own creed ; 
but instead of endeavouring forth- 
with to raise him to the pinnacle 
indicated by Christ’s teaching, they 
are too frequently content to ac- 
quiesce in a small measure of in- 
dividual success, and to leave him 
wallowing in the aforesaid gap. I 
refer the reader to Mr Bodley’s 
admirable “ Ride in Kaffir Land”! 
for the further consideration of 
South African missionary under- 
takings, so imperatively required 
of us as a duty, so noble in their 
conception, and, alas! sometimes 
so feeble in their execution. 

The compound hospital is ad- 
mirable; the percentage of sick 
among sturdy labourers in the 
prime of life, and leading a model 
healthy existence, is naturally 
small. Every comfort and every 
essential requirement of modern 
medical science is here forthcom- 
ing; and albeit the Kaffirs are 
somewhat puzzled at a gratuitous 
compassion for suffering, they re- 
joice and believe in their English 
doctors. 

Almost every traveller has en- 
countered certain marvellous ex- 
periences which, if he be prudent, 
he will forbear detailing, under the 
penalty of being considered a bold- 
faced liar; and I only venture to 
allude to the following circum- 
stance because it can be corrobo- 
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rated by many independent wit- 
nesses. The Kimberley Kaffirs are 
extremely fond of cigars, but they 
smoke with the lighted end in 
their mouths. When this pecu- 
liarity was first mentioned to me, 
I supposed that my informant was 
cracking a somewhat vacuous joke; 
but to my amazement I saw nu- 
merous instances of the reality in 
the compound. The native first 
lighted his cigar by the ordinary 
method, then turning it round, he 
deftly arranged the hotly glowing 
end in his mouth, and tucking 
away his tongue in his cheek, pro- 
ceeded to inspire and expire the 
fumes, very gradually consuming 
the whole of the cigar. The 
smokers assured me that the pro- 
cess was warm, comforting, deli- 
cious, and far superior to the 
usual mode. On subsequent trial 
I found that the knack is less 
difficult to acquire than might be 
supposed. 

The Kaffirs, when hired, enter 
into agreements for minimum 
periods of three months, and 
during these terms they are never 
suffered to quit the mining en- 
closure on any pretext whatever. 
They do not appear to find this 
restraint irksome; some, indeed, 
voluntarily thus pass three or four 
years in unbroken captivity, while 
others at the end of their contract 
sally forth for a week’s swinish 
orgies, and then return to renew 
their engagements. During their 
incarceration they are at all times 
liable, and are sometimes subjected, 
to sudden search, but the thorough 
and crucial investigation is carried 
out during their last seven days’ 
residence. On reaching this margin 
they are separated from the mass 
of their fellows, closely confined in 
a large hut set aside for the purpose, 
and watched day and night like 
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felons under sentence of death. 
Admitted within its precincts, I 
see about forty naked fellows either 
lying on the ground comfortably 
dozing or squatting, in the con- 
tented vacuity of do-nothingness so 
charming to all torpid intellects. 
Each Kaffir wears a pair of thick 
leather gloves, padlocked round the 
wrist and never for a moment re- 
moved. Being fingerless and re- 
sembling boxing-gloves without 
padding, they render the hands al- 
most useless for purposes of hiding 
or picking and stealing. Their 
sole custodian is one sturdy Eng- 
lishman, the picture of boredom, 
and who unassisted is perfectly 
competent to maintain order, stop 
squabbling, and to some extent 
baffle schemes for thieving. At 
my request he gives me an example 
of the way in which his captives 
are searched before being set free 
—in addition to certain other ef- 
fectual measures. Awakening a 
sleeper by a friendly pull of the 
ear, “Jigger” is his first injunction, 
and forthwith the naked savage 
gravely begins to hop, skip, and 
jump, as though executing a horn- 
pipe. These movements would 
cause stones ensconced about the 
person to fall on the ground. Next 
the custodian minutely searches 
the hair, ears, toes, and every part 
of his charge’s body; then he 
thrusts his fingers into the native’s 
mouth and rummages about the 
teeth and inside the cheeks; and 
finally, the suspect is required to 
waggle his tongue in case any stone 
shall have been secreted about the 
root. Were ‘The History of a 
Diamond ’ written, like that of its 
cousin carbon, ‘The History of a 
Lump of Coal,’ it might furnish us 
with two scenes in such strange 
contrast as to leave to us the al- 
ternative of a smile or a sneer. 
Scene 1.—A squalid African hut; 
a white overseer is compelling a 
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naked Kaffir prisoner to go through 
grotesquely degrading antics; a 
dirty little white stone, only use- 
ful to be strung like an ornamental 
bead, drops from the poor black 
carcass ; overseer triumphantly 
pounces on the discovery. 

Scene 2.—Six thousand miles 
distant ; a London ball-room with 
all accessories of civilised splen- 
dour ; the stone reappears cut, and 
in the shape of a brilliant enhanc- 
ing the charms of some young love- 
liness, and prompting the instinct 
which bids us worship and honour 
her beauty, as though it were 
something divine. 

Notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions I have indicated, the 
blacks occasionally succeed in best- 
ing the whites. Some have the 
knack of stowing a diamond for a 
few minutes a short distance down 
the throat, and when the search 
is over, working it back into the 
mouth by a muscular movement. 
I am shown several tin boxes used 
by the natives for holding the rag 
or two they may possess, and 
wherein stones have been most 
ingeniously concealed behind the 
metal lining plate or the handle. 
On one occasion a liberated Kaftir 
was passing the last outside sen- 
try, swinging a small open flimsy 
basket, such as children use in 
England when gathering cowslips. 
“Let me look at it,” said the 
warder, without any real suspicion, 
and in the mere vacuity of idle- 
ness. The wicker handle was a 
little loose ; it was lightly tacked 
on to a small slip of wood at the 
brim, and when pulled aside it 
was discovered that a neatly con- 
cealed cavity had been scooped 
out, and a valuable diamond de- 
posited therein. Equally ingeni- 
ous means have been devised for 
baffling the outside detectives, and 
for smuggling stones from Kim- 
berley to a remote and safe locality. 
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A diamond is wrapped in a piece 
of meat and given to a dog, which 
is conveyed out of the district and 
slaughtered, when the stone is re- 
moved from the intestines. Some- 
times carrier-pigeons are utilised ; 
and for a long time the parcel- 
post was rendered an accomplice, 
by means of an ordinary book 
with a hollow cut out of the cen- 
tral pages, wherein the booty was 
ensconced. The detective depart- 
ment is elaborately and effectual- 
ly organised, and breaches of the 
diamond laws are very properly 
punished with extreme severity, 
five years’ penal servitude on the 
Government works being a not in- 
frequent sentence. A convict dig- 
ging at one of the Cape Town 
forts hid a very valuable diamond, 
which had escaped discovery when 
he was apprehended, in a corner 
of the parapet, as the surest place 
of concealment. He was unex- 
pectedly transferred temporarily 
to another work, and on his return 
found that a large mass of earth 
had been carted over his cache. 
The diamond has remained unre- 
covered up to the present day, and 
the 4-gun battery is invested with 
a halo in consequence of its latent 
treasure, quite irrespective of its 
value for annihilating an enemy’s 
ships. Again, no one is allowed 
to deal in the rough stones with- 
out a special licence; only cut 
jewels—which exist in very small 
numbers in Kimberley—-are open 
to free traffic. Were a casual 
wayfarer to pick up a chance dia- 
mond on a waste piece of land, 
the retention of it or any attempt 
to sell it would be penal. Yet, as 
I have already mentioned, the 
“T.D.B.,” as it is called—illicit 
diamond-buying—is carried on to 
a serious extent, and I could quote 
one of the most prominently pros- 
perous individuals in South Africa, 
who, as is generally admitted, 
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amassed, in former days, a con- 
siderable sum by the nefarious 
traffic, and who is now flourishing 
in several public capacities, though, 
according to the rules of justice, 
he should be behind the bars of a 
jail. Some years back detectives 
lighted on a very hotbed of 
“7.D.B.,” but were unable to ob- 
tain legal proof. At dead of night 
some disguised members of the 
force betook themselves to the 
thieves’ den, and offered for sale 
a certain number of the precious 
stones. Only a woman was forth- 
coming, who handled them, ad- 
mitted that they were genuine, 
but professing herself unable to 
do any business, restored them to 
the fictitious sellers. The detec- 
tives withdrew baffled, but were 
considerably more baffled the next 
morning on discovering that the 
intended victim had so cleverly 
exercised her sleight of hand as to 
have substituted her own imitation 
diamonds for the valuable stones 
originally tendered. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to 
explain the working of a diamond- 
mine in its perfected organisation, 
with all the appliances of modern 
mechanical science; but without 
following the sarcastic exhortation 
*“Commengons au _ deéluge,” I 
must admit the expediency of 
describing the nature of its in- 
fancy some twenty-one years ago, 
when the entire district was a 
drear, scarcely inhabited wilder- 
ness. By a fortunate coincidence, 
at the very date I paid my visit 
to Kimberley, a new adjacent di- 
amond-field, the Wesselton, had 
just been discovered —an event 
which may not occur once in a 
decade ; and I was a witness of 
the feverish excitement, the rush 
to, and the initiatory working of, 
a fresh mine. In company with 
the Government inspector, Captain 
Erskine, I drove four and a half 
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miles, through a country resem- 
bling Aldershot Heath in 1855, to 
the site in the open slightly un- 
dulating veldt. Radiating from 
a central area where the ground 
was being actually turned up, were 
innumerable “claims,” 30 feet 
square, each marked out by four 
pegs bearing the name of the 
claimant. They had been stuck in 
in a manifestly hasty higgledy- 
piggledy manner, one plot fre- 
quently overlapping another, and 
some day will constitute a useful 
accumulation for firewood, since 
there seems little doubt that the 
ground is already vested property. 
The crazy rushers, however, who a 
few days ago were streaming across 
the veldt like files of ants, appa- 
rently consider that “le propriété 
c’est le vol,” and in its turn should 
be “volé’d” accordingly, and have 
petitioned the Government that 
the field should be handed over to 
public digging, with about the 
same right which would justify 
the deprivation of a house pro- 
prietor’s kitchen-garden for the 
benefit of street scavengers. The 
rushers had returned to their usual 
avocations in Kimberley, but in 
attempted substantiation of their 
claims, had left a guard of Euro- 
peans, who profitably employed 
their time snoozing in an adjacent 
tent, with a daily pay of seven 
shillings each for doing nothing. 
That part, however, which I may 
call the nucleus spot, was being 
worked by the lawful owners, and 
was the scene of feverish activity. 
Digging, washing, sifting, and 
searching were carried on in an 
amusingly primitive fashion, with 
the help of a few small wheezy 
engines, with mules and donkeys 
turning windlasses, and with 
Kaftirs working with wheel-bar- 
rows, shovels, and watering-pots. 
I estimated the total number of 
blacks and whites present at 300; 
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and the requirements of this wild 
rabble of delivers for wealth were 
represented by some rickety tin 
structures, a few rags of tents, and 
an accumulation of liquor-barrels 
and bottles. ‘ Blue” had as yet 
been barely reached, and efforts 
were restricted to washing the 
yellow soil; but already the cut- 
tings and piercings were in a con- 
dition imminently perilous to the 
workmen, and until the mine had 
been proclaimed, the Government 
inspector had no authority to en- 
force measures for safety. Up 
comes one of the foremen with a 
couple of largish diamonds, un- 
questionably genuine, and of the 
approximate value of £70, which 
he alleges have just been found in 
the washings, and which, in lan- 
guage worthy of Billingsgate, he 
declares are the mere harbingers 
of other priceless findings. ‘ Look 
at those black villains eyeing me,” 
he adds, indicating the repulsively 
covetous glances of some native 
bystanders who had heard his 
story—‘I must be off to stop 
their thieving ;” and away he 
rushes in an apparent frenzy of 
excitement, to continue his quest 
of “delved stones, the wailer’s 
heap.” 

Before dismissing the mines, 
justice demands I should allude to 
the Beaconsfield Institute three 
miles distant, and to which access 
will shortly be provided by cheap 
conveyances, established for the 
benefit of the numerous Europeans 
who have taken up their abode in 
these wild regions. The extensive 
grounds have been planted with 
an immense number of ornamental 


‘trees, and laid out in a manner 


which in two or three years’ time 
will result in delightful gardens. 
The handsome, large, red brick 
buildings are divided into dwell- 
ings for families, and into a club 
and boarding-house for both mar- 
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ried and single. Here every pro- 
vision has been made for supplying 
meals, for washing, and for read- 
ing, writing, and recreation, on a 
complete scale of civilised comfort. 
Granted that the Institute more 
than pays its own expenses, its 
establishment reflects high credit 
on those who designed and carried 
out the scheme, and notably on 
one of the chief mining share- 
holders, Mr Cecil Rhodes, the pre- 
sent Premier of Cape Colony. 
Another admirable adjunct of 
Kimberley is its town hospital. 
I speak advisedly in declaring my 
opinion that in no other part of 
the world have I seen a similar 
institution so attractive to a non- 
professional visitor, from its kindly 
administration, its graceful com- 
forts, and its pitying efforts to re- 
lieve all sufferers—so that it has 
undoubtedly won the confidence 
and affection of all classes, both 
inside and beyond the district. 
The expense of its maintenance 
is high; but Kimberley is the 
headquarters of numerous specu- 
lators and financial magnates, and 
probably a generous superstition 
prompts many a large contribution 
in tacit recognition of fortunate 
coups. Some of the wards are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and are made 
up of private rooms for patients 
who are willing to pay a higher 
price—an indescribable blessing for 
those who have endured the bitter 
evil of illness in a strange country, 
far separated from relations. Some 
wards are partly self-supporting, 
and still more are entirely free. 
A careful classification of races is 
naturally most essential ; and as I 
pass through the corridors, I ob- 
serve that the inmates comprise 
all classes and all ages, from the 
infant to the old man, and from 
the wealthy European gentleman 


to the semi-animal Bushman ; while 
the variety of the diseases ranges 
from the rickety Koranna baby to 
the appalling leper adult! Pro- 
bably some of the cases would 
prove of interest to the greatest 
scientists of the leading London 
hospitals. A Bushman boy of 
fourteen, walking about with a 
conspicuous cicatrice in his throat, 
is pointed out as the subject of 
successful tracheotomy for malig- 
nant growth. I am assured that 
the extraordinary number of 80 
per cent of these fearful operations 
are successful in this “ Carnarvon 
Hospital.” The chief medical 
oflicer, Dr Smith, to whom a large 
share of credit for the efficiency 
of the hospital must be awarded, 
stated that the natives possess a 
recuperative power, when subjected 
to corporeal wounds, which is 
characteristic of animals rather 
than of human beings; and he in- 
stanced the recent case of a native 
suffering from an incised wound 
in the abdomen, seven inches long, 
and so deep that the viscera were 
exposed though not injured. No 
means were available for antiseptic 
or any special treatment; cold 
water and common bandages were 
the sole expedients ; but the wound 
healed by first intention, and in 
seven days the patient was walk- 
ing about as sound as though he 
had never received a pin-prick in 
his life. The nurses, who possess 
advantages beyond the common of 
attractive appearance and ladylike 
demeanour, undergo a_ strictly 
orthodox, practical hospital train- 
ing; and so high is their repute, 
that their services are not infre- 
quently telegraphed for from fever- 
stricken, drain-soaked Cape Town, 
600 miles distant. That scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and order should 
prevail throughout was a matter 
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course ; but I was not prepared for 
the aspect of decorative comfort, 
of luxurious brightness, of the al- 
most smiling spirits of the adults, 
and of the ecstasies of merriment 
among the children. To those 
who have contributed to infuse 
such happiness in the midst of 
wonted pain and sorrow, I ven- 
ture to think we may fitly apply 
that quotation whereof the first 
words are, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it .. .” 

In truth, Englishmen have every 
reason to be proud of this South 
African town as worthily repre- 
senting our nation. Free from 
much of the rowdyism and sharp 
practice of many gold-mining dis- 
tricts, from the surly loutishness 
and savage treatment of natives 
which render odious certain Boer 
settlements, and from the bar-and- 
billiard propensities of a very con- 
siderable section of torpid Cape 
Town manhood, the law-abiding 
characteristics of Kimberley are 
unimpeachable, its energy and en- 
terprise are incontestable, and the 
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gentleman-like highly educated 
tone of its society is unsurpassed 
throughout this part of the world. 
If I must needs qualify by some 
cynical detraction a description 
which otherwise might appear a 
mere eulogistic rhapsody, I can 
only refer to the prime motive 
power of all Kimberley’s expendi- 
ture of toil, money, and ingenuity 
—the collection of small shining 
white stones, almost valueless ex- 
cept for the capricious adornment 
of youthful beauty which requires 
no such adventitious aids, or for the 
illustration of the ugliness of aged 
hags. The irony of the considera- 
tion can scarcely be exceeded by 
the matchless sarcasm of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver when he parodies 
our craze for alphabetical titular 
distinctions, by representing the 
best and wisest of the Lilliputians 
as crouching and crawling, hop- 
ping, bounding, and grovelling, for 
the award of a piece of blue 
thread. 
Henry KNOL Lys, 
Lt.-Col. R.A. 
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THE SONGS AND BALLADS OF FIFE, 


Atmost all the ballads and 
songs of Scotland have some local 
colour, which shows itself in their 
atmosphere, their landscape, their 
heroes and heroines. When they 
became popular they were sung 
in various versions, and the singer 
shifted the scene and altered the 
story to suit his audience. Pro- 
fessor Child’s masterly edition now 
in course of publication, which we 
envy America (though not without 
the aid of Mr Macmath and other 
Scottish contributors) for having 
produced, has proved a fact already 
known to the initiated. It does 
not bring out with equal clearness 
what the editor perhaps deemed 
a truism, that every ballad must 
have had a local origin, which, if 
we could discover, we should also 
arrive at its original form. So 
many of these ballads were first 
printed, and even first copied in 
writing, long after their composi- 
tion, and are claimed for so many 
different districts, that the attempt 
to fix their birthplace or earliest 
locality, if successful, would throw 
light on their origin and history. 
This is a difficult subject, on which 
we do not here propose to enter. 
Our present aim is to trace the 
ballad literature of one district of 
Scotland, not commonly supposed 
to be so rich as several others in 
this form of popular poetry, and 
illustrate by its aid the character 
of the natives. The Border and 
the Highland or Jacobite min- 
strelsy, the ballads of Nithsdale 
and Galloway, the ballads of 
Buchan, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
and some other districts, have been 
published in well-known works ; 
but we are not aware of any 
collection of the ballads of Fife. 
These have, however, a marked 


character of their own. They 
present examples of some of the 
earliest and some of the latest 
ballads which have become classi- 
cal. They contain several, if not 
of the best, as to which opinions 
will always vary, yet certainly of 
the second best of all our Scottish 
songs. “The Wyf of Auchter- 
muchty,” “Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,” “Maggie Lauder,” “ Hardy- 
knute,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
“The Bonny Earl of Moray,” and 
* Auld Robin Gray.” Their styles 
are probably more various than in 
any other part of Scotland. While 
the comic vein predominates, the 
historical, the pathetic, the tragic 
is also represented. We shall re- 
frain as much as possible, con- 
sistently with the object in view, 
from quotation of Fife ballads 
which are to be found in the 
principal ballad-books from James 
Watson’s down to the new edition 
of ‘Whistle-Binkie’; but the reader 
will not regret to find modern 
prose occasionally enlivened by an 
echo of ancient song to recall the 
incomparable originals which in- 
spired the best Scottish poets 
from Henryson and Dunbar to 
Fergusson, Allan Ramsay, Burns, 
and Scott. 

The earliest, indeed, of our 
Scottish poets, Blind Harry—for 
Wyntoun was a chronicler in verse, 
not a poet, and James I. was only 
a king whom love led to stray 
amongst the poets—was himself 
one of the many ballad-singers 
at the Court of the Stewart 
kings. Most of their names have 
perished. The deeds of Wallace 


changed his muse from the ballad 
to the epic, and gave Harry the 
Minstrel a share in the immor- 
tality of his hero. 


It is more 
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than probable that he had begun 

by celebrating some of these as 

well as those of other heroes in 

the form of songs. While Fife 

cannot claim either Blind Harry 

or Barbour as natives, it is note- 

worthy that the MS. in which 

their works are preserved was 

et written by a Fife man, John Ram- 

say of Lochmalonie, in the reign 

of James IV. The hall of Falk- 

land doubtless often heard the 
minstrel’s voice. 

We do not intend to be precise 

? in the definition of a ballad. It 

will suit the present purpose not 

to distinguish it, as has sometimes 

been rather arbitrarily done, from 

a song, but to describe both as 

short poems, capable of being re- 

cited or sung. The recitations of 

the minstrels differed much from 

the long-sustained monologues or 

dramatic readings of the modern 

craft of reciters. They were gen- 

, erally delivered by the musical, 

4 not the speaking voice, and fre- 

quently accompanied by some 

simple instrument. The minstrel 

almost inevitably suggests the 

harp, though some other instru- 

ment or the voice alone was 

often used. The best, though 

these are not the earliest songs, 

had what we express by the in- 

‘definable word, an “air,” as well 

as words —a something which no 

words can convey—like air invisi- 





ble, but like air, the atmosphere in 
F which, for the moment, both the 
singer and his hearers live and 
move. 
; The most ancient of the 


shorter poems which we can dis- 
tinctly trace to a Fife origin is 
“The Wyf of Auchtermuchty,” the 
little inland village whose name is 
a shibboleth of the lost dialect 
which was a cross between Celtic 
and Saxon, and whose industry, 
first of the plough, afterwards of 
the hand-loom, was so marked a 
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type of rural Fife. The “kyn” of 
the still older ballads of “ Rauf 
Colzear” and “Johne the Reif” 
were natural favourites in a dis- 
trict of coal-mines and farms ; but 
their tone and dialect show they 
grew in a more southern clime, 
and were only transplanted to the 
colder soil of the kingdom of Fife. 
“The Wyf of Auchtermuchty ” 
must have been written in Fife, 
after the labour of the field had 
given place largely to the labour 
of the cottage. It is certainly 
earlier than 1568, for it appears 
in the Bannatyne Manuscript. If 
its ascription in the same MS. 
to Sir John Moffat could be im- 
plicitly trusted, it was the com- 
position of a chaplain of that 
name, who said or sung the morn- 
ing Mass at the High Altar of 
Dunfermline Abbey in 1494. Nor 
would its comic style have been 
out of keeping with the taste for 
mirth the manners of that age 
allowed the jolly friars to indulge 
in as a solace from graver cares. 
It is a tale of rustic life in the 
middle ages, appropriately attached 
to the little vill or village near the 
Court of Falkland, at one time 
part of the estate of the Celtic 
Earl, which had passed to the 
Crown by forfeiture, and at the 
date of the ballad was cultivat- 
ed by many small tenants. One 
of these is the chief character in 
the ballad. Its theme may be 
briefly told. A husband and 
husbandman of this village, dis- 
gusted with ploughing on a day of 
wind and rain, such as still often 
drenches the Fife field-labourer to 
the skin, proposes to his wife when 
he comes home that they should 
change parts—that he should 
keep the house and she should 
drive the plough. She agrees, but 
warns him of all he would have 
to look after: the bedding of the 
bairns, the kneading of the dough, 
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the herding of the kye, the churn- 
ing of the butter, the herding of 
the geese, the kindling of the 
kiln, for “we haif,’”’ she reminds 
him, “ane deir ferme on our heid.” 

All goes well with her plough- 
ing, and as 


** Sche lowsit oxin aucht or nine,” 


it must have been the common 
plough of the village she had to 
drive. But with the goodman all 
goes ill. The greedy gled licks up 
five of the seven goslings; an ill- 
willy cow wounds him when he 
goes to drive the calves home. He 
tries spinning, but bends too near 
the low. He jumbles the milk in 
the churn for a good long hour 
until he sweats, but 


‘* The sorow crap of buttir he gatt.” 


While trying to drive a sow with 
a club, he kills the two goslings 
the gled had left. Forgetting to 
put water into the pot, the fire 
burns the bottom out. The kiln 
blazes up, through his putting too 
much kindling on. The bairns 
who have been paidling in the 
burn soil the sheets, and when he 
tries to wash these, the burn carries 
them off in a spate. It is plain he 
has mistaken his vocation. A man 
cannot do the work of a woman. 
The moral is easy to anticipate : 


** Quoth he, quhen I forsuke my pluche, 
I trow I bot forsuke my sell ; 
And I will to my pluche agane, 
For I and this hous will never do 
weill.” 


Such was the solution of the 
question of the sexes in fifteenth- 
century Fife. A few homely 
touches bring before us, as in an 
etching of Geikie, the daily lives 
of the Scottish husbandman and 
his wife. 

The “Wowing of Jok and 
Jenny,” attributed by Bannatyne 
to “Maister John Clerk,” is so 
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similar to “The Wyf of Auchter- 
muchty” in dialect and humour, 
that we may reasonably conjecture, 
though we cannot prove, that it 
belongs to the same locality and 
the same period. It is a. comic 
inventory of the tocher of a bride 
and the goods of a bridegroom in 
the same class of life as the hus- 
bandman of Auchtermuchty. The 
satire turns on poverty, but it is 
poverty taken kindly rather than 
felt keenly in the hours of “ wow- 
ing,” and in spite of it, 


‘* Syne gaid togidder bayth Jynny and 
Jok.” 


Perhaps there is a covert reproach 
addressed to the lords of the land 
that the condition of the poor 
labourers living on it should be so 
miserable ; though the more com- 
mon reading is that Jok, like 
rich wooers, displays his goods 
and chattels to allure his bride. 
Another of these early ballads, 
* How the Dumb Wyf was taught 
to Speke,” while it does not itself 
bear any distinct trace of a Fife 
origin, was maliciously allocated 
to that county by the lines Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe supplied at its be- 
ginning— 
**Thair dwelt a laird in Fyffe, 
Sic men ar countit madde, 
Quha weddit ane gude wyffe, 
Ritche, dumb, and wondrous sadde.” 


The tale is common since or be- 
fore Boccaccio, but there is some- 
thing original in its development, 
which shows how the cure which 
“ane great grim man” recom- 
mended to the laird, being ignor- 
antly applied, the dumb wife not 
only spoke, but swore, and with- 
out rhyme or reason 


‘* Now deaffis up all the hous.” 


Meeting the “grim man” a second 
time, the husband in vain seeks 
for a remedy to bind the tongue 
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he has unloosed, and gets for his 
only consolation the advice :— 
‘* Gang hame agane, 
For it is ill ower all; 
Latt thy wyf speik her fill 
Sen scho thereto was borne ; 
For wyflis will have thair will, 
Thocht ye and I had sworne.” 
The best of these old comic 
songs was no doubt “ Christ’s Kirk 
on the Green,” for the superiority 
of which over English ballads 
the Scot used to fight with his 
southern neighbours. The point 
of the combat as well as the com- 
batants have changed, as in other 
ancient battles. English satirists 
have withdrawn from the field ; 
but it has become a favourite dis- 
pute amongst Scottish critics who 
was the author and what was 
the scene of the Jolly Fair and 
romping games which set the mode 
and gave the rhythm for so many 
later Scottish poems. Certainly 
earlier than 1568, the date of the 
Bannatyne MS., scarcely by pos- 
sibility the work of James I., to 
whom it is ascribed by Bannatyne, 
but even less likely of James V., 
to whom it has been transferred 
by some modern editors, it was 
probably composed about the same 
time as, and to rival, the kindred 
poems of “Peebles to the Play” and 
“ Falkland on the Green” referred 
toinit. The parish of Leslie in Fife 
has for long claimed it, and Allan 
Ramsay supported its claim; but 
this has been stoutly contested by 
an Aberdeenshire Leslie, which also 
possesses its “ Christ’s Kirk;”’ and 
by other places. Our own impres- 
sion is that the writer purposely left 
the locality doubtful—a wise stroke 
for popularity, as every place witha 
village green for games, and a kirk 
dedicated to Christ, might assert, 
as the ballad does, its superiority 
either to Peebles or Falkland. 
The title of Fife to “ Falkland on 
the Green ”—a song unfortunately 
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lost—cannot of course be disputed ; 
nor that Fife had many villages 
where, from the days of the first 
to the fifth James, there was 
dancing and revelry, playing with 
the ball, and shooting at the butts 
—the sports alluded to or described 
in “Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” 
It is a picture of merry Scotland 
as it was before the late advent of 
the Renaissance brought forth a 
more refined and artificial style, 
in the pensive sweetness and pure 
morality of Henryson, and the 
mingled mirth and melancholy of 
Dunbar, to be so quickly followed 
by the tragedies and satires of the 
Reformation, whose Puritan spirit 
banished for a time the older 
strains of Scottish song. One of 
the poets last named is the finest 
flower of the poetry of Fife. 
Though Henryson chiefly culti- 
vated the narrative style of 
Chaucer, or, as became the school- 
master of Dunfermline, the didac- 
tic fable, he has fortunately left 
two ballads, amongst the best of 
their class, “The Garniture of 
Gude Ladyis” and “The Bluidy 
Sark.” Both are allegories, and 
both reveal the pious student of 
New Testament Scripture. In 
the latter respect they were a 
presage of the coming Reforma- 
tion. Without the slightest imi- 
tation, the former beautiful song 
recalls St Paul’s description of the 
Christian’s armour. We may quote 
the first and last stanzas :— 


‘* Of Honour hie sould be hir hude, 
Upon hir hede to weir ; 
Garnist with Governance sae gude 
Nae demyng sould hir deir. 
Hir Shune sould be of sickerness 
In tyme that scho nocht slyd ; 
Hir Hose of Honesty express, 
I sould for hir provyde.” 


The alliterative style of the older 
poetry still lingers, and forces the 
conceit in the two closing lines, 
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which are inferior to the rest of 
the piece. 

“The Bluidy Sark” is a ballad 
of the simple tragic order. The 
king’s daughter, who “of all fair- 
hede bore the flower,” is seized by 
the foul Giant, who was “the 
loathliest on to look that on the 
ground might gang,” rescued by 
“a worthy prince that had no 
peer,” who captures the Giant, but 
is himself so “evil wounded that 
he behoved to die.” The dying 
lover bequeaths the bluidy sark 
to his mistress, bidding her 


** First think on it and syne on me, 
When men come you to woo; 
The ladye said, By Mary free, 
There to I make a vow.” 
The Christian moral is almost a 
surprise, which the reader may be 
left to discover for himself. 
Probably as old as Henryson is 
the anonymous tragic ballad of 
* Lammikin,” which heightens the 


gloom of the gaunt ruins of Bal- 
wearie, the castle of Sir Michael 
Scot, the wizard of Fife. Professor 
Aytoun, no mean authority, was in- 
deed of opinion that no one “has 
discovered the locality of the castle 
which Lammikin built and _ bap- 


tised with blood.” But failing 
any other strong competitor for 
the honour, which a grim ballad 
like an ancient ghost confers, we 
do not see why Lord Wearie’s 
castle should not be Balwearie, 
though the present stones can 
hardly be those Lammikin laid, 
nor any of the trees which still 
stand there that on whose boughs 
the birdie sang sweetly : 


** But little, little cared false Nourice 
for that, 
For it was her gallows-tree.” 


There are touches of pathos in 
this song which surpass any- 
thing in later ballads often pre- 
ferred to it, as when the lady be- 
fore her own murder— 
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‘* Lifted up her baby, 
She kist it cheek and chin, 
And kist the lips ance rosy, 
But nae breath was therein.” 


Nor has the civil war of classes 
ever found more poignant expres- 
sion than in the nurse’s answer to 
Lammikin, when he asks her to 
scour the basin for the lady’s blood, 
as “she cam’ of noble kin”— 


‘* There needs nae basin, Lammikin, 
Let it rin through the floor ; 
What better is the heart’s blude 
O’ the rich than o’ the poor?” 


Compare this with the vapid and 
feebly venomous diatribes of the 
socialistic orator, and you recog- 
nise the difference between the 
voice of the lioness and the hiss- 
ing of the serpent. 

Sir David Lyndsay, who once 
was the most popular bard of Fife, 
has, unfortunately for his lasting 
fame, left no ballads. He was too 
learned for their simplicity, too in- 
terested an actor in the passing per- 
sonal politics of his time for their 
universal humour. The ballad liter- 
ature of the Reformation period in 
Fife was, as elsewhere, a new genus, 
retaining the old name and form, 
but in substance a different thing. 
It was either satirical—as in the 
ballads of Robert Sempill, issued 
from the press of Lekpreuik, 
which may now be read in the 
scholarly edition of Dr Cranstoun 
for the Scottish Text Society, and 
which had, as James Melville tells 
us, so wide a circulation in Fife. 
Or it was religious, as in ‘The Guid 
and Godly Ballads’ of the Wedder- 
burns, which, we are glad to see, 
Professor Mitchell of St Andrews, 
the most competent editor who 
could have been found, is about to 
issue in the publications of the 
same Society. It was indeed one 
of the avowed intentions of the 
Reformers to drive the old amatory 
and romantic ballads out of the 
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field, and to substitute spiritual 
songs, set to the same tunes, much 
as revivalists of the present day 
have adopted older secular melodies. 
The Reformers were to a large ex- 
tent successful. The old ballads 
lost for a time their widespread 
popularity ; but they were not ex- 
tinguished. Bannatyne, Maitland, 
and Asloan were collecting them 
with assiduous care at the time 
when the Reformation was in full 
current. The very effort to sup- 
press them by force or stratagem, 
by a common law of human nature 
led to a reaction. The Catholic 
and Episcopalian minority favoured 
their preservation, and their spirit 
passed, as has not been sufficiently 
noticed, to the Royalists or Cava- 
liers in the seventeenth century, 
and to the Jacobites in the eigh- 
teenth. For a time, however, the 
Presbyterians had an almost ex- 
clusive command of the Scottish 
press, and the older ballad litera- 
ture of Scotland was handed down, 
often in corrupt or altered versions, 
in a few manuscripts, or by oral 
tradition. It contained too much 
of the life-blood of the Scottish 
nation to die. In the ‘ Annals of 
Scots Printing, from its Introduc- 
tion in 1507 to the Beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century,’ for which 
students of Scottish literature owe 
a debt of gratitude to Dr Dickson 
of Carnoustie, and Mr Edmond, 
formerly of Aberdeen, practically 
no ballads, except Sempill’s, appear 
after the Reformation, and indeed 
little poetry, except the works of 
Sir David Lyndsay, the Hymns of 
Alexander Hume, Montgomerie’s 
“Cherrie and the Slae,” and ‘The 
Gude and Godly Ballates,’ of which 
the title is significant ; ‘ Ane com- 
pendious Book of Godlie Psalms 
and Spiritual Sangis collected furth 
of sindrie partis of the Scripture, 
with diveris utheris Ballatis chang- 
ed out of Prophane Sangis in God- 
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lie Sangis for avoyding of Sin and 
Harlotrie, with augmentation of 
Sindrie Gude and Godlie Ballatis 
not contenat in the First Edition, 
1587.’ 

It was not for more than a cen- 
tury that James Watson, in 1706- 
11, followed by Allan Ramsay in 
1724, ventured to put in print 
some of the earlier ballads, fortu- 
nately omitting most of those which 
could be deemed coarse or profane. 
But as the earlier ballads had all 
along continued to be occasionally 
sung, so a few new ones, in the 
same style, had continued to be 
written. A ballad which has 
been included in many collections, 
though it must be owned it scarce- 
ly deserves the name, belongs to 
Fife because of its reputed author. 
George Bannatyne, the secretary 
of Knox, our earliest authority, 
speaks somewhat enigmatically as 
to the authorship of the “ Ballate 
direct, as it had been from the cap- 
tane of the Castle, complaining, as 
he lay upon the Crag of Edinburgh, 
and because we never understood 
the vaine of his poesie of before 
ye sall reid gif ye pleis that ye may 
judge out of what arrow bag sic 
arrowis are shott.” The ballad 
which follows is in the metre of 
“The Cherrie and the Slae.” If 
it was indeed the work of Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, it is his only 
poem preserved, and as such has 
a unique interest, though it would 
be difficult to defend it from the 
character of “a rowstie rhyme,” 
which Knox’s secretary gives it. 
Nor could a poem of which the 
author is the hero, come within 
any recognised class of ballads, 
Bannatyne’s version proves it to be 
contemporary with Grange’s gal- 
lant defence of the Castle under 
the standard of Queen Mary, and 
the metre makes the conjecture 
tempting that Montgomerie, not 
Kirkaldy, was the author. But 
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it is far inferior to Montgomerie’s 
popular poem. It deserves note 
that Burns mentions he had seen 
the music to which this very 
peculiar metre could be set. We 
should now scarcely conceive it 
possible that such a ballad could 
have been sung. 

In the reign of James VI. the 
Court was not more favourable 
than the Kirk to the production 
of ballads. It was indeed the 
aim of the Royal Prentice in the 
art of poetry to introduce new 
metres and a new style, and the 
circle of courtier poets — Mont- 
gomerie, Hume, Ayton, Alexander, 
and Drummond— wrote sonnets, 
odes, lamentations, elegies, epi- 
grams, and epitaphs, but few bal- 
lads. Their artificial versification 
had its merits; but they were 
not the natural charms, the 
simple pathos, the wild woodnotes 
of the ballad. These poets rarely 
even attempted songs, and few 
of their poems could be set to 
music, the appropriate, though 
not invariable, accompaniment of 
the ballad. The printing- press 
superseded the minstrel, and the 
poet could no longer rely on 
the voice as his interpreter, or 
sing with the bold directness and 
sudden transition which in an 
earlier age drew tears or laughter. 
Scotland, too, had no theatre on 
whose stage, as in England, the 
drama could provide a frame in 
which might be set the exquisite 
jewels of Jonsonian or Shake- 
spearian song. The ballad, though 
its life was threatened, was for- 
tunately preserved in two separate 
channels which ran through dif- 
ferent strata of the Scottish 
nation. The  inextinguishable 
sense of humour, coarse and bois- 
terous at times, but always natural 
amongst the common people, could 
not be repressed even by the 
straitest Calvinism. Its flow, which 
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had its sources in such produc- 
tions as “The Wyf of Auchter- 
muchty,” continued, though it often 
seemed to disappear, till it was 
revived by William Hamilton, 
Allan Ramsay, and Robert Fer- 
gusson. It received a new strength 
and ampler volume from the ori- 
ginal fountain of the muse of 
Burns, whose overflowing genius, 
like the spate which turns a 
tiny burn into a torrent, almost 
hid the parent source. The Civil 
Wars of the seventeenth, and the 
risings on behalf of the Stewarts 
in the eighteenth century, pro- 
duced many striking incidents 
and a few heroic deeds, and 
gave birth amongst the nobility 
and gentry to a new romantic 
minstrelsy. The Lays of the 
Cavaliers and the Jacobites struck 
a more refined vein of poetry, 
which, at first popular only in 
a section of the higher classes, 
conquered by its intrinsic merit 
the whole nation, just as the 
popular poetry of the peasants for 
a similar reason won its way from 
the cottage to the castle. The 
Jacobite songs, thanks largely to 
Hogg and Scott, became favourites 
even in Whig drawing-rooms, and 
might be heard at times in the 
cottages of the descendants of the 
Covenanters. The lyre of Burns, 
responsive to every note of true 
melody, gave utterance alike to 
Jacobite and Jacobin airs and 
sentiments. The author of 

*‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 


took pleasure in imagining— 


‘* Haply my sires their blood have shed, 
Fast following where your fathers led.” 
Rob Doun, the Gaelic Burns, 
served in the ranks of the Hano- 
verian Fencibles, yet sang songs 
with memories of the Stewarts. 
In the verses of these and other 
Scottish poets, but especially in 
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Burns, the two streams of ballad 
poetry coalesced. Their charms, 
derived from the natural heart, 
softened the distinction of classes, 
silenced the rivalry of factions, and 
subdued the bigotry of sects. 
Scotland had once more a national 
poetry proud of its origin, and of 
which all its natives could be 
proud. 

But we have strayed from our 
proper subject, and must return to 
it to trace the thread, slender at 
times but never severed, which 
connects the more ancient with 
the more modern ballads of Fife. 
Sir Robert Ayton of Kinaldy, 
the friend of Ben Jonson and of 
Hobbes, deserves a note, though 
he wrote only in English, and 
as a Court poet, were it for 
nothing else than his version of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” This was with- 
out doubt an older Scottish phrase 
and air, but Ayton’s is the first 
printed version. He turned the 
theme to a different purpose—the 
woes of a forgotten lover recalling 
past pleasure, when expostulating 
with his mistress. But his poem, 
“Old Long Syne,” has the credit of 
preserving the opening words and 
the motive of the air which Burns 
made the national song of Scotland. 
We may quote for comparison 
Ayton’s first stanza— 


“* Should old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never thought upon ; 

The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone ? 

Is thy kind heart now grown so cold, 
In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long syne ?” 


The reader may recall Mr Rus- 
kin’s acute criticism and apprecia- 
tion of broad Scotch as one of the 
best dialects for song. “No 
heart,” he says, “‘ would be touched 
by the phrase, ‘Old long since,’ 
while every one is sensible of the 
pathos of the words, ‘Auld lang 
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syne.’” Ayton preserved, it will 
be seen, the last, though he rejected 
the two first words of his verna- 
cular. Burns told Thomson he 
took his far superior verses from 
an old man’s singing 


‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne ?” 


but we cannot doubt he added 
the chorus, as well as the suc- 
ceeding verses, which have since 
travelled with his countrymen all 
round the world. 

Two other ballads, which play 
even a more important part than 
* Auld Lang Syne” in the transi- 
tion from the Ancient to the Mod- 
ern Minstrelsy, and may even be 
said to have formed, through their 
publication in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ 
the landmark of the revival of the 
romantic Scottish ballad, are in- 
timately connected with Fife. 
Though it is not possible to fix 
with certainty the date and author- 
ship of “Sir Patrick Spens ” and 
* Hardyknute,” Mr Robert Cham- 
bers certainly pushed his theory to 
an extreme, when he contended 
that most of the best ancient ro- 
mantic Scottish ballads were the 
work of Elizabeth Halket, Lady 
Wardlaw of Pitreavie, who was 
born in April 1677, and died in 
1727. Still his suggestion that 
she could claim the original author- 
ship of “Sir Patrick Spens ” and 
“ Hardyknute” is dismissed too 
cavalierly in Professor Child’s 
note: “I have not felt called 
upon,” he remarks, “to say any- 
thing of the attempt of the late 
Mr Robert Chambers to prove ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’ a literary work of 
the last century. . . . The flimsy 
plea of Mr Chambers has been 
effectually disposed of by Mr 
Norval Clyne, ‘The Romantic 
Scottish Ballads and the Lady 
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Wardlaw,’ Henry, Aberdeen, 1859; 
and by Mr James Hutton Walker, 
‘ Early Scottish Ballads,’ Glasgow, 
1867.” 

The material facts seem to be 
that “ Hardyknute” was first 
printed during the life of this 
lady in 1719, and “Sir Patrick 
Spens” in the first edition of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ in 1765; that 
her claim to the former was stated 
by Percy in the second edition of 
the ‘ Reliques,’ on the high author- 
ity of Lord Hailes, who yet was of 
opinion that “part of the ballad 
might be ancient, but retouched 
and much enlarged by the lady 
above mentioned.” Her claim to 
the latter poem, “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” first broached in 1839 by 
Mr David Laing, whose opinion 
certainly deserves consideration, 
and afterwards asserted on the 
ground of the identity of some 
expressions to those in “ Hardy- 
knute,” by Chambers in 1859, 
though not wanting in plausibility, 
has no sufficient basis of proof ; 
while its not having been, like 
“ Hardyknute,” earlier attributed 
to her, is strong evidence on the 
negative side. Apart from Lady 
Wardlaw’s alleged authorship, the 
Fife locality of “Sir Patrick 
Spens” is proved by his name, so 
common in Fife, the king’s order 
given in Dunfermline, and the 
loss of the ship— 


** Hauf ower, hauf ower, to Aberdour.” 


For the attempt to transfer this to 
the Aberdeenshire Aberdour is 
far fetched. Whether the histori- 
cal basis of the ballad was the 
voyage of Margaret, daughter of 
Alexander III., to marry Eric of 
Norway, or the return of her 
daughter, or a mixture of the two ; 
or even whether it is without 
historical basis—the mere echo in 
song of some unknown shipwreck to 
which the Norway lines were after- 
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wards attached — matters little, 
Its excellence as a ballad, vouched 
for by two such poets as Coleridge 
and Scott, is incontestable, and is 
proved by the great variety of its 
versions, one of which again brings 
to view the scene of so many ship- 
wrecks on the Fife coast. 


“Tt was late, late on a Saturday night, 
And early on a Sunday morn, 
That robes of silk and feather-beds 
Came floating to Kean-gorn ” (King- 
horn). 


To the same period—the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of 
the eighteenth century—belongs a 
humorous ballad, “The last dying 
words of Bonny Heck,” first pub- 
lished by Watson in 1706. Its 
writer is believed to have been a 
West-country man, William Ham- 
ilton of Gilbertfield (1665-1751), a 
friend of Allan Ramsay, and the 
author of “ Willie was a Wanton 
Wag.” But for this song he has 
chosen a Fife scene and a Fife 
hero, “A famous Greyhound in 
the Shire of Fife,” who recounts 
his exploits at well-known places 
in the county :— 


‘‘ What great feats I have done my sell, 
Within clink of Ki/renny bell, 
When I was souple, young, and fell, 
But fear or dread, 
John Ness and Paterson can tell, 
Whose hearts may bleid. 
They'll witness that I was the vier 
Of all the dogs within the shire. 
I ran alike on a’ kind grounds ; 
Yea, in the midst of Airdry Whins, 
I grip’t the mawkins by the bunns, 
Or be the neck, 
Where naething could slay them but 
guns, 
Save bonny Heck. 


At the King’s Muir and Kelly Law, 
Where good stout hares gang fast awa’, 
So cliverly I did it claw 

With pith and speid ; 
I bure the bell before them a’, 

As clear’s a beid.” 
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Ramsay recalls his friend’s ballad 
in one of his rhyming epistles to 
Hamilton :— 


‘‘When I begoud to cun in verse, 
And could your ‘Airdry Whins’ re- 
hearse, 
Where bonny Heck ran fast and fierce, 
It warmed my breast ; 
Then Emulation did me pierce, 
Quilk ne’er since ceased.” 


Three other humorous songs of 
the same, or nearly the same, 
period belong to Fife, by different 
links of scene, association, or author- 
ship. ‘ Maggie Lauder ” is usually 
attributed, but on no very certain 
evidence, to Francis Semple of 
Beltrees in Renfrewshire, who died 
in 1685. But the heroine was, or 
became, a Fifer, as she declares in 
the last stanza :— 


‘*T’ve lived in Fife baith maid and wife, 
This ten years and a quarter ; 

Gin ye should come to Anster Fair, 
Speer ye for Maggie Lauder.” 


So intimately had she become one 
of the traditions of her adopted 
county, that Tennant founded on 
her story his well-known comic 
heroic poem of “ Anster Fair,” the 
best piece in that vein which Scot- 
tish poetry has to boast of; and 
Captain Charles Gray, a native of 
Anstruther, wrote a sequel to the 
earlier song, of which, as little 
known, a verse may be quoted :— 


‘** Then Rob made bonnie Meg his bride, 
And to the kirk they ranted ; 

He played the ‘ Auld East Neuk o’ Fife,’ 
And bonnie Maggie vaunted,” 


“The Auld Man’s Mare’s Deid” 
is still more closely connected with 
Fife by its subject and author, 
Patie Birnie, the Fiddler of King- 
horn. Allan Ramsay in his mock 
elegy on the Fiddler, which ends 
with the surprise line, 

‘‘ For to a’ Britain be it kend, 
He is not deid,” 


credits Patie with being at Both- 
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well Brig, where he left the field, 
and 


‘*Scoured o’er moss and moor amain 
To Reeky straught, 

And tald how many Whigs were slain 
Before they faught.” 


But the best lines of the elegy 
praise him with better reason for 
his own songs :— 


“O wiltu, wiltu do’t again, 
This sang he made frae his ain head, 
And eke, The Auld Man’s Mare she’s 
dead, 

The Peets and Tares and a’s to lead, 

O fy upon her, 
A bonny auld thing this indeed, 

An’t like ye’r Honour.” 


His other song has, it is feared, been 
lost ; but the “ Auld Man’s Mare,” 
though it has ceased to be played 
to the passengers crossing the Ferry 
of the Forth, will be always re- 
membered for its racy vernacular. 
What has become of our old 
familiars, the blind player and his 
faithful comrade the fiddler (who 
played it by request when we last 
heard it), since the bridge has 
spanned the Forth? They have 
found no Allan Ramsay to write 
their elegy and assure us they are 
not dead. 

Of a more primitive type is the 
song of “‘ Jenny’s Babee,” a simple 
rant, as Chambers calls it, yet 
whose jingling words and air catch 
the memory. 


**« And a’ that e’er my Jenny had, 

My Jenny had, my Jenny had, 

And a’ that e’er my Jenny had, 
Was ae babee. 


There’s your plack and my plack, 

And your plack and my plack, 

And my plack and your plack, 
And Jenny’s babee, 


We'll put it in the pint stoup, 
The pint stoup, the pint stoup, 
We'll put it in the pint stoup, 

And birl ’t a’ three.” 


We have given it at length, as the 
words seem clearly to prove it re- 
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ferred to a children’s game with 
small coins, of which Jenny’s was 
the smallest, and had no metaphori- 
cal Jacobite or other allusion, as 
Chambers surmises. Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell elaborated it into a 
comic, and another writer into a 
sentimental song; but such merit 
as it has, was lost when the child- 
ish words were departed from. 

A song altogether of Fife origin 
and authorship marks the com- 
mencement of the period of modern 
ballads. It will be acknowledged 
that “ Auld Robin Gray ” has few 
superiors, either amongst its pre- 
decessors or successors, though to 
call it the “King of Scottish 
Ballads,” as Chambers does, is to 
raise it to a dangerous eminence, 
which it would not be prudent 
even for the most patriotic native 
of the “ Kingdom ” to claim for it. 
For our present purpose it is more 
to the point to observe its modern 
character and sentiment. This 
cannot be better shown than by 
an extract from the letter Lady 
Anne Barnard wrote in 1823 to 
the author of ‘ Waverley,’ who 
had referred in the ‘Pirate’ to 
“ Jeannie Gray, the village heroine 
in Lady Anne Lindsay’s beautiful 
ballad ” :— 


“*Robin Gray,’ Lady Anne, then 
an old lady, writes, ‘so called from 
its being the name of the old herds- 
man at Balcarres, was born soon after 
the close of the year 1771. My sister 
Margaret had married and accom- 
panied her husband to London; I 
was melancholy, and endeavoured to 
amuse myself by attempting a few 
poetical trifles. There was an ancient 
Scotch melody, of which -I was _ pas- 
sionately fond ; Sophy Johnstone used 
to sing it to us at Balcarres. I longed 
to sing old Sophy’s air to different 
words, and to give to its plaintive 
tone some little history of virtuous 
distress in humble life, which might 
suit it. While attempting to effect 
this in my closet, I called to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwicke, ‘I have 


been writing a ballad, my dear; I 
am oppressing my heroine with many 
misfortunes. I have already sent her 
Jamie to sea, and broken her father’s 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, 
and given her Auld Robin Gray for 
a lover; but I wish to load her with 
a fifth sorrow in the four lines, poor 
thing! Help meto one,I pray.’ ‘ Steal 
the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little 
Elizabeth. The cow was immediately 
lifted by me, and the song completed. 
At our fireside, amongst our neigh- 
bours, ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was always 
called for. I was pleased with the 
approbation it met with.” 


Surely never has the origin of a 
ballad and the birth of a poem 
been more truthfully and charm- 
ingly told. Scott’s answer is as 
delightful, but we can allow our- 
selves only one quotation :— 


“T wish to heaven I could obtain 
as equally authentic copy of ‘ Hardy- 
knute,’ and I think old Fife might 
cock her crest in honour of her two 
poetesses.” 


Lady Anne concealed her author- 
ship through shyness, and she 
mentions to Scott :— 


“Little as this matter seems to 
have been worthy of dispute, it after- 
wards became almost a party ques- 
tion between the sixteenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. ‘Robin Gray’ was 
either a very, very ancient ballad, 
composed perhaps by David Rizzio, 
and a great curiosity, or a very, very 
modern matter, and no curiosity at 
all.” 


While this shows how much of the 
tone of the old ballads its gifted 
authoress had caught, the dispute 
does not say much for the criticism 
of last century. The spirit of this 
fine ballad is derived from modern 
sentiment. No one who compares 
it with the ancient songs of Fife, 
of which we have given specimens, 
can fail to see how different is the 
source of its pathos. Had it been 
written in the sixteenth century, 
Jamie would have killed either 
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himself or Auld Robin, or perhaps 
his love would have fled with him 
and left Auld Robin to a solitary 
fate. A second part was after- 
wards written, in which, acting 
upon an unhappy suggestion of the 
Laird of Dalyell, Auld Robin con- 
fesses that he stole the cow to 
secure Jeannie, who had vowed 
while it lived not to leave her 
father and mother. Even a third 
version or fragment exists, which, 
no doubt, is the one Lady Anne 
says to Scott “shall remain in the 
corners of my portfolio.” But the 
fame of the ballad and its author- 
ess rests on the first version, which 
she composed in a happy moment 
of melancholy, and the fresh in- 
spiration of poetry. 

From the end of the last century 
down to almost the present day Fife 
has produced an abundant harvest 
of ballads in all the styles of its 
ancient minstrelsy, the Romantic, 
the Humorous, and the Historical. 
Though none of these modern 
compositions have attained the 
popularity of the ancient, enough 
of good poetry may be culled to 
make a pretty variegated and sweet 
garland of Fife songs of the pres- 
ent century. But we have only 
space to glance at this part of the 
subject, asking pardon of those 
more familiar with it if we pass 
over some of their favourites in a 
rapid sketch. 

The Romantic class of songs is 
represented by “The Witch of 
Fife,” in Hogg’s ‘Queen’s Wake,’ 
and her more gruesome sister, 
“The Witch of Pittenweem,” by 
David Vedder. The Pathetic has 
good examples in the “ Mary 
Macneil” by Erskine Conolly 
of Crail, of whom his brother 
writes, “ Unambitious of fame as a 
poet, though he frequently wrote 
verses, he never ventured on pub- 
lication ;” the “ Emigrant’s La- 
ment ” of Robert Gilfillan of Dun- 
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fermline; or “Why left I my 
hame ;” the Weaver's song of Henry 
Syme of the same town, to the tune 
of “The Boatie Rows”; “The 
Herring Drave,” a fine cheery 
fisher’s song by Margaret Bell; 
the “Woods of Aberdour,” by 
James Ballantine ; the version of 
“Where Gadie rins,” one of the 
sweetest worded of all Scotch songs, 
by Dr John Park of St Andrews ; 
the more highly cultivated but true- 
hearted poems of Principal Shairp 
and Sir Noel Paton, and the spirited 
hunting-songs of Whyte-Melville. 
Two songs of Fife, which grew from 
the seed of two Fife proverbs, give 
the two sides of life—its sunshine 
and itsshower—better perhaps than 
any others of recent date. When 
James Ballantine was introduced 
to Miss Stirling Graham of Dun- 
trune, then an old lady, she drew 
him to the light and paid him the 
fine and delicate compliment, “I 
would like to see the man who 
wrote ‘Ilka blade c’ grass keps its 
ain drap o’ dew’”; but Ballantine, 
modestly disclaiming it, replied, “ It 
is not mine ; I got it from an old 
Fife proverb.” Still more recently, 
Lady Lindsay recovered, it is said, 
from the recitation of a young girl 
in one of the coast burghs, an old 
song, “There’s aye a slippy stane at 
ilka body’s door.” Her own grace- 
ful songs, one of which gives a 
picture of the landscape of the 
East Neuk, as well as others pro- 
bably written in Fife, like the 
poems of the late Lord Rosslyn, 
deserve a passing word as a proof 
that the poetic spirit still lives in 
some of the old castles and man- 
sions of Fife. Nor is it out of 
place to recall the fact that the 
present owner of Balcarres, Lord 
Crawford, is one of the most dili- 
gent collectors of ballads, as his 
recent Catalogue shows. 

More numerous and more famous 
than the Romantic or Pathetic are 
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the Humorous songs of modern 
Fife, which has retained through 
all changes an original vein of wit, 
as might be expected from the 
original character of its natives. 
Like all wit, it comes nearest home 
to those to the manner born. But 
even a Southern who has heard 
them well sung can appreciate the 
comic tunes and choruses of such 
songs as— 


‘There cam’ a Fiddler out o’ Fife, 
A blink beyond Balwearie, O ;” 


‘*There was a wee Cooper that dwelt 
in Fife, 

Hey, knickety, knackety, noo, noo, 
noo ; ” 


or the older song of “The East 
Neuk o’ Fife,” and the more re- 
cent one of “The Auld Scottish 
Burgh.” Anstruther is probably 
intended, but the census is kept 
at a conveniently low figure, to 
allow many other of the sea- 
coast towns to contend for or 
decline the honour, 


**In Scotland stands an ancient burgh 
wi’ some twal hundred people, 

A lang and narrow strip o’ street and 
ae high-shouldered steeple ; 

Ilk grocer i’ the burgh is a bailie or 
has been, 

But the Provost was perpetual, and 
drave the hale machine. 

At twal o’clock the Provost cam’ and 
stoud upo’ the street, 

And waggit to his right-hand man i’ the 
public-house to meet ; 

The Bailie threw his apron by, and o’er 
their gill they sat, 

And they managed a’ the toun’s affairs 
in a bit quiet chat. 

The Deacon, wi’ a face half-washed, 
gaed consequential by, 

But the Deacon as a’body kent had nae 
finger in the pie: 

The Deacon made the Provost’s breeks 
and a’ his laddies’ claes, 

And the Provost, tho’ the best o’ 
friends, was yet the warst o’ faes. 

And when the canvassin’ cam’ round 
the member walked about, 

And linked i’ the Provost’s arm, they 
sought the Deacon out. 


The bodies threw their night-caps by, 
or wi’ them cleared a chair, 

And the member sat i’ the ben house 
wi’ a condescendin’ air.” 


We have given this extract, as the 
song is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. It is like a draw- 
ing on a Dutch tile, clear and 
faithful, of the burgh, as with 
slight alterations it might till the 
other day, if not to-day, be seen. 
Who has not known one of these 
perpetual Provosts; sat, if he is 
a frequenter of inns, with one of 
these Bailies over a gill; watched 
the half- washed consequential 
Deacon with no finger in the pie; 
and laughed at the condescending 
member from London, only to be 
seen in the burgh when the can- 
vassing comes round? 

Of another cast is Thomas 
Latto’s popular song, “The Kiss 
Ahint the Door”; and of yet 
another, the famous rhyming tour 
de force, “The Annuity” of 
George Outram, whose heroine, 
like “Maggie Lauder,” attaches 
it to the county, though the writer 
came from Edinburgh. 


‘*T gaed to spend a week in Fife— 
An unco week it proved to be— 
For there I met a waesome wife, 
Lamentin’ her viduity. 
Her grief brak out sae fierce and fell, 
I thought her heart wad burst the shell, 
And—lI was sae left to mysel’— 
I sell’t her an annuity.” 


It is more difficult to give samples 
of modern Historical songs con- 
nected with Fife. For, to speak 
plainly, neither Fife nor Scotland 
has, during the last hundred years, 
been making history. It has been 
too busy making money. Even the 
Jacobite movement of last century 
left fewer echoes in Fife than in 
the rest of Scotland, though we 
have always fancied that “ The 
Piper o’ Dundee,” generally identi- 
fied with Carnegie of Finhaven in 
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Angus, had something to do with 
the “Kingdom.” The writer took 
at least the well-known Fife air 
of “ Aiken Drum,” and the piper 
played a part perhaps as natural 
to a Fife burgher as to a Forfar 
laird when he played by turns the 
Jacobite and Whig tunes. 

Fife can certainly claim by a 
poetical, which is not an historical 
licence, if its ancient boundaries 
are restored, the ballad of “Sir 
James the Ross” by Michael 
Bruce, which contains at least 
one fine stanza— 


‘His growth was as the tufted fir 
That crowns the mountain brow ; 
And waving on his shoulders broad 
His locks of yellow flew.” 


Other historical ballads con- 
nected with Fife of modern 
authorship are,—“The Laird of 
Ochiltree,” who was no other than 
James Wemyss, younger of Bogie, 
a Groom of the Chamber to James 
VI., whose escape, described in the 
poem, was due to the wit of one of 
the Queen’s maids of honour who 
loved him; and “The Master of 
Wemyss,” by William Motherwell. 

The Secession Kirk nurtured a 
distinct strain of melody, which, 
as might be expected, took a re- 
ligious direction in “The Hymns 
of Ralph Erskine,” “The Weav- 
ing Spiritualised” of Michael 
Bruce, and the hymns of the 
“Untaught Muse” of James Syme. 
The last writer is remarkable 
for the variety of subjects he 
essayed ; and though his ‘political 
songs never reached high, those 
on “Jamaica,” “Slavery,” “ Free 
Trade,” ‘‘The Ten-Pound Renter,” 
and “Canada,” to which country 
he emigrated, like more than one 
of the later singers of Scotland of 
humble birth, deserve to be men- 
tioned. One verse from an “Epistle 
to a Rhyming Friend” expresses 
a common form of ambition in the 
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terms :— 
‘¢ Weil then, may Scotland never want 
Some bard sublime her praise to chant; 
Wi’ routh like us to rhyme and rant 
In ilka toun ; 
Till ilka village proudly vaunt 
Its rhyming loon.” 


Should some cynic suggest this 
prayer has been too liberally 
granted, and that Fife, like the 
rest of Scotland, has produced too 
many rhymesters, a more lenient 
and perhaps more just critic 
might plead that such rhymes 
solace the hours of toil, refine the 
feelings, elicit the humour of the 
people, and create the atmosphere 
in which on some happy day a 
sublime bard is born. 

The age of the ballad and the 
song is not past, as is sometimes 
said. Witness the poetry of Ger- 
many from Goethe to Uhland; and 
perhaps still more strikingly that 
of Scotland, from Burns, Hogg, 
and Scott to Tannahill, Mother- 
well, Ballantine, and Aytoun. It 
would be quite possible, were it 
not invidious, to select excellent 
examples of both by writers still 
living. Any one may verify this 
for himself by procuring the re- 
markable collections of the minor 
poetry of Scotland published by 
Mr Edwards of Brechin. We 
may venture to conclude an im- 
perfect essay on the minstrelsy 
of a single county by the remark 
that the best modern Scottish 
ballads and songs have been 
written by those who have not 
servilely imitated the ancient ; but 
who, like Burns and Scott, have 
been most thoroughly imbued with 
their spirit. As in other arts, 
Nature is the sovereign teacher 
of genius; yet the study of the 
great masters and the master- 
pieces which have come nearest 
Nature must not be neglected. 

fineas Mackay. 
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ACROSS RANNOCH MOOR, 


I BELIEVE it was Burgon’s hand- 
some face that first attracted me. 
He stood so near me at the Slade 
that I could not help taking stock 
of him, and so every day became 
more aware of the faultless shape 
of his features and the utter bad- 
ness of his drawing. Being rich, 
friendless, and a trifle “ stand-off- 
ish,” he was at once invested by 
the other fellows with an absurd 
halo of mystery. He was a Ni- 
hilist who had joined the class for 
some inscrutable and deadly object, 
a German prince, a lunatic; in 
short, anything but what he really 
was—the son of a well-to-do dry- 
salter, who had died, leaving him 
a handsome fortune. The only 
mistake Burgon pére had made 
was in sending his son to be edu- 
cated at Bonn without giving him 
the chance of keeping up home 
friends. He came back to his 
patrimony knowing no one, and 
was so completely isolated in his 
dainty suite of rooms in Jermyn 
Street that he could not make 
enough of me and my visits. I 
liked him; so, from fellow-work- 
ers, we became close companions 
—but his art was lamentable’! 

He talked well, but it seemed 
an absolute impossibility for him 
to express himself either with 
brush or pencil. The failure was 
complete, and he knew it — not 
only knew it, but felt it keenly ; 
for, with all his airy nonchalance, 
and all that seemingly reckless 
contempt with which he spoke 
about art, he was a true poet at 
heart, and one who reverently re- 
garded the true function of the 
artist. 

I believe he would have bartered 
his good looks and fortune for the 
power to give one tangible protest 


against the landscape-painting of 
the day, but he could not; and it 
seemed as if, by some sport of 
chance, his handsome head had 
been placed on his shoulders by 
way of compensation. It worried 
him and set him at odds with the 
world, and the world dubbed him 
a cynical, conceited fellow, posing 
for a particular sort of sympathy 
which had to be evolved on pur- 
pose for him. 

As a matter of fact, a more 
loyal, unselfish, tender-hearted fel- 
low than Burgon never breathed. 
But he fretted over his failures, 

“T’m sick of this!” he said one 
day to me at the Royal Academy, 
—* sick of exhibitions, sick of Lon- 
don! There is not a picture here 
that raises a genuine emotion with- 
in you. The pity of it!” 

* And, pray, what’s the use of 
bothering about it? Round it 
comes every year like a remorse- 
less torture, and nine-tenths of the 
men you speak to about it persist 
in mistaking dexterity for genius. 
Let us get out of it. Let us do 
Rannoch Moor, as we said we 
would, where there is space, free- 
dom, and reality.” 

We had harboured a design on 
this big, desolate, out-of-the-way 
moor for many a day. Now the 
day had come. I too was sick of 
London, and longing to get into 
sketching quarters. So it happened 
that a week later we were in the 
tiny inn of King’s House, with 
Glencoe and Glen Etive on one 
side of us, and our dreary limitless 
space of moss and water on the 
other. 

Burgon had never been in Scot- 
land before. He knew the ro- 
mantic part of its history —its 
poetry and wild legends. He 
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knew the shameful story of Glen- 
coe, and the touching old Celtic 
romance connected with Glen 
Etive, but I doubt if he could have 
told whether these glens were on 
the east or west side of Scotland ; 
and as for the people, he had as 
much notion of them as he had of 
Laplanders. 

Had he known them better, and 
understood the spirit of their proud 
nationality —their independence 
and fierce jealousy—he might have 
kept his good looks and never be- 
come a painter. 

At King’s House, the moor he 
had come five hundred miles to 
see was at once forgotten in the 
superior attractions of the hills and 
Glen Etive. The wild glen with its 
purple corries, brawling burns, and 
romantic associations fascinated 
him. He was crazed about it. He 
would people it with the sons of 
Uisenach, and point out triumph- 
antly to me how the old Gaelic 
names of certain spots corroborated 
the truth of the legends. He got 
Celtic romance on the brain! It 
was a new field for the artist. We 
were in the midst of the veritable 
backgrounds, and lo! here was 
a living Darthula and a living 
Naisi in the persons of Joan our 
landlord’s niece, and young Angus 
the forester. With red-hot en- 
thusiasm he made friends with 
these two lovers, and planned in- 
numerable pictures, with them in 
the foreground. 

There was little to be said 
against Burgon making studies for 
his Darthula, but when it had 
gone on for a couple of weeks I 
began to have misgivings. 

I saw that this same countrified 
Miss Joan was a true daughter of 
Eve—a born coquette. No sea- 
soned young lady of Mayfair could 
have played off the handsome 
young stranger against her some- 
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what dour sweetheart with more 
skill and dexterity than she. More 
than once I had seen Angus scowl 
and tug savagely at his beard, and 
the more he scowled and tugged 
the more saucily Miss Joan smiled 
and chattered nonsense to Burgon 
about his pictures. In these pic- 
tures, too, Burgon became more 
deeply buried every day—more 
patient on posing and drawing his 
heroine, and more elaborate in the 
details of the rain-beaten hills that 
were to form his background. 

He had a fine time of it, and 
the weather was glorious. But 
every day the dreary moor we had 
come so far for the express purpose 
of crossing, and as yet had 
scarcely set a foot on, seemed to 
confront us with a sort of menace. 

It so happened I never did cross 
it, for we had scarce entered on 
our third week when I was hastily 
summoned back by the death of a 
relative. 

Now the little comedy that was 
going on had been fine fun for 
everybody but Angus; and Angus’s 
temper not being of the blandest, 
the situation soon became what 
politicians term “ strained.” An- 
gus was a man you could neither 
reason with nor chaff. At first he 
made a sorry pretence of laughing 
it off. Then he sulked, and now, if 
flouted by Joan, would stalk on to 
the hillside, and nurse his wrath 
by watching the house from the 
heather. 

The very day before I left there 
happened to be a stronger tiff than 
usual, so I followed him on to the 
brae, sat down by his side, lit my 
pipe, and discoursed to him like a 
brother. I flattered myself I could 
put matters right in a jiffy by 
simply pointing out, with my su- 
perior worldly experience, that the 
best girls were always wayward 
and flighty, and every one of them 

Z 
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fond of showing off before stran- 
gers. As for Joan, everybody 
knew her to be true as steel, and 
I could answer for my friend 
being the very soul of honour. 

I thought this would mend the 
rift, but I am not sure it did not 
widen it. 

“ Any way, mister,” he replied, 
gloomily, “it will be a very 
strange thing that Mr Burgon 
has taken half-a-dozen sketches of 
her —ay, and more—unbeknown 
to me, and yet she was neffer for 
having the photograph taken, 
neffer! See you now! There she 
stands brazening it out with him 
at the door! That will be a 


strange thing too, whateffer!” 

* Pooh! That is just because 
she knows you are watching her. 
That’s the way with them. Man 
alive! can’t you see that if she 
did not care for you, she would 
not be taking her fun off you?” 


“Fun!” he cried, scornfully ; 
“and you think it will be right 
that she should be taking her fun 
off me before strangers. That 
will be what she would be doing 
the now. I ask you, mister, how 
you would like it?” 

You must not call us strang- 
ers, Angus.” 

“Tt is the stranger that has 
come petween us,” he droned on 
mournfully, without heeding my 
words. ‘“ Neffer pefore has it hap- 
pened. The gentlemen have been 
here to shoot and to stalk, and 
she neffer had a word for them. 
Neffer before has the stranger 
come between us, and now e 

All this time he had never once 
taken his eyes off the inn door ; 
and just then as Burgon and Joan 
disappeared inside, he stopped ab- 
ruptly and strode down after 
them. 

Joan opened fire the moment 
we got into the bar parlour. 
Something that Angus had said 
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to her before he took refuge on 
the hill was evidently rankling 
in her breast—for a more wilful, 
perverse, irritating young person 
than Miss Joan was then, could 
not have been found in her Majes- 
ty’s dominions. Purposely ignor- 
ing Angus’s presence, she laughed 
and giggled and rattled on how 
she would dress as the real Dar- 
thula, and be taken on the moun- 
tain-side with a dirk in her hand. 
Would Mr Burgon not like to 
make another sketch of her then 
and there by the window with 
the sunlight flickering in? 

What the little minx could do 
to irritate and drive Angus mad 
with jealousy she did ; and when 
at last he interposed by saying 
gruffly they had had enough of 
picture-making, she at once re- 
sented his assumption of proprie- 
torship by turning on him like a 
tigress, and saying with a fine 
gesture of disdain— 

“Look you to yourself, Mister 
Maciean, and I will look to my- 
self !” 

“T’ve a mind to be taking you 
at your word, my lass!” said he, 
jumping up and turning pale. 

“Go your ways and don’t ‘my 
lass’ me,” she retorted, just as red 
as he was white. 

Angus bounced out. 

** Don’t be a fool!” said I, fol- 
lowing him. 

“ The stranger has come between 
us, and let that stranger look to 
hisself ;” and with this he clapped 
on his bonnet and marched off to 
Inveroran, 

This was by no means the end 
of the rumpus. When I returned, 
Miss Joan was engaged tooth and 
nail with her uncle—so fiercely, too, 
that Burgon and I beat a hasty 
retreat. Half an hour later the 
battle finished by the cart drawing 
up at the door, and Miss Joan, still 
defiant, being driven off with her 
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box to her mother’s house at Bal- 
lachulish. I was sorry the row had 
run to this length, but Burgon 
made light of it. ‘“ Never fear,” 
he sang out cheerily, when I said 
good-bye to him next day; “I'll 
pour oil on the troubled waters ! 
Patience and gumption will do it ; 
and what is more, my boy,” he 
added, waving his hand towards 
the grey horizon, “J shall walk 
across that moor.” 

And to me, as I drove off, this 
same moor looked more terribly 
dreary and inhospitable than ever. 

In the course of a week came 
a letter. Things were just the 
same. He had done his level best, 
but could do no good with the 
sulky lovers. The weather, too, 
was on the change, so altogether 
he began to think he had better 
make tracks. for the South. A 
fortnight later came another, this 
time from Bonn. Business had 


called him there, and there he 
would likely remain for a month 


or more. When he got back he 
would let me know. We corre- 
sponded occasionally, but it was 
not until the spring was well ad- 
vanced, and Rannoch Moor had 
almost slipped out of my memory, 
that I got a note asking me to 
dine with him that evening in 
Jermyn Street. 

If I had met Burgon in the 
street I should not have known 
him, so hideously altered was he. 
From “ Beauty Burgon” he had 
become something like Hugo's 
“L’homme qui rit.” 

His features were contorted by 
acurious cicatrix on the cheek, 
which drew up one corner of his 
mouth into a permanent grin. 
The lower eyelid, too, was drawn 
down and everted. So trans- 
figured was he, that for a time I 
could only hold his hand and stare. 
“You shall hear all about it pres- 
ently,” said he, cheerily. After 
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dinner I had it out, chapter and 
verse. 

“We must go back to the time 
when I wrote you my last letter 
from King’s House,” he began. 
“Tn that I told you I had failed 
in making the sweethearts better 
tempered. I tried, but they shirked 
me. Angus was having a drink- 
ing-bout at Inveroran, where he 
maundered on in his cups about 
the stranger that had come be- 
tween him and his Joan. Joan 
was stubborn, so there we were— 
Angus on one side, Joan on the 
other, and J, the innocent cause 
of it all, stranded between them. 
As I could do no good, the best 
course for me was to make myself 
scarce. I was determined to walk 
across that moor, though! I knew 
it was a long tramp, and not a 
very lively one in dirty weather ; 
but it had to be done, and it 
should be done. I made my cal- 
culations, sent my luggage on to 
Perth, and timed it all with the 
greatest nicety. Well, the very 
evening before I started, who 
should appear but Mr Angus! 
I was glad to see the man,—right 
glad to think he had come to his 
senses, and that now we should 
part without any bad blood be- 
tween us. So much so that, as I 
shook hands with him, I pressed 
him to come across the moor with 
me. Not that I wanted a guide, 
but I thought it would tickle his 
vanity to be asked. So it did. 
There was a little hesitation, a 
wild look or two to the right and 
left, but finally he assented. 

“T told you the weather was on 
the change. When I woke the 
glens were as black as_ night. 
Ominous clouds were settling on 
Buchaille Etive—the day looked 
ugly, and so did Angus. His red 
eyes, untended beard, and _ rest- 
less movements told of a night’s 
debauch. There was no drawing 
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back, though. He was in a fever- 
ish haste to start, and before eight 
o’clock we had set our faces east 
and begun the tramp. Before we 
had gone a couple of miles I felt 
I had made a mistake in bringing 
him. From the first he showed a 
profound contempt for the track, 
and before long we got into places 
where it was a toss-up whether 
we were to pitch headlong over 
the moss-humps or stick knee- 
deep in the black peat-mud. Once 
past that iron shooting-lodge we 
used to spy out in the distance, it 
simply became a case of hop-skip- 
and - jump, with an occasional 
extra spurt to clear the numerous 
little burns that crossed our path. 
Now we would breast some height 
and catch sight of those lovely 
little lochlets you painted, flashing 
at the foot of the Black Mount. 
Then we would suddenly descend 
into a sable sea of moss, with the 
rugged purple tops of the Cruach 
range peeping over the horizon. 
The deeper we got into the moor, 
the wilder and weirder became our 
surroundings. No sign of life! 
Truly it is a wonderful place! 
Not till you get in the midst of 
it, far out of the ken of General 
Wade and Mr Macadam, do you 
recognise its extraordinary beauty. 
Quite suddenly you seem to re- 
cognise the true meaning of aerial 
perspective ; quite suddenly you 
are confronted with new forms— 
new schemes of colour, and a broad 
dignified simplicity of broken hori- 
zontal lines which fill you with 
delight and despair. 

* You find contrasts in the huge 
rounded crowns of golden sphag- 
num and gaunt bleached tree- 
trunks sticking out of the black 
peat like fossil bones. In that 
huge space they seem to appeal to 
you as pathetic mementoes of the 
past. You must remember that 


this moor is near a thousand feet 
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above sea-level, and a fair trudge 
of twenty miles east and west. To 
me, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, when we were practically lost 
on it, and the increasing gloom 
blotted out the distance, it seemed 
a huge waste, gashed through its 
centre by a chain of stagnant pools 
linked together by sinuous chan- 
nels, and that the only living 
things on it were the mahogany- 
coloured trout that moved lazily 
off when we came suddenly upon 
the pitch-like water. 

** Now all this time Angus strode 
on without uttering a single word. 
He never even vouchsafed an an- 
swer if I spoke. He _ simply 
slouched steadily ahead, taking a 
bee-line due east regardless of any 
track, and utterly oblivious to my 
presence. I noticed his suppressed 
excitement, and began to think 
what a lively look-out it would be 
to be alone in the middle of the 
moor with a man suddenly clutched 
with the horrors of D.T. I saw he 
was bound to become troublesome, 
but the idea of his becoming dan- 
gerous never entered my head. 
Anyhow, the sooner we got to our 


journey’s end the better, so I let 


him forge ahead, little dreaming 
that with every step his muddled 
brain was planning murder. 

“The day darkened. The mists 
fell and crept uncannily past us— 
blotting out the distance, and mak- 
ing queer forms which seemed to 
sway to and fro in the foreground. 
One moment Angus’s figure would 
dwindle away in the fog, and in 
the next loom out gaunt and gi- 
gantic like some grey monster. 
Suddenly he stopped. I thought 
to pause a little for the fog 
to lift, so that we might regain 
the track. We were in the very 
heart of the moor—in a sort of 
place where it seemed as if the 
face of it had been savagely torn 
off to the bone, leaving bare patches 
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of it bleeding and rotting before 
us. Stretching away in the mist 
was an irregular - shaped umber- 
coloured depression, broken by 
huge round bosses of yellow-red- 
and-grey sphagnum, and bleached 
skeleton tree-trunks. Here and 
there a few vivid patches of grass 
sprang up amid the purple rocks 
and scanty heather. Put all this 
on the rich brown - black peaty 
ground you painted so much of up 
there, and you may form some 
idea of its weirdness. So weird, 
so beautiful, so extraordinary was 
it, with the mist-wreaths hanging 
about it, that, in spite of the dis- 
comfort, I jumped on to a dry 
rock and began to jot down the 
points in my sketch-book. 

* T never finished that sketch, but 
you'll soon know why the place has 
so bitten itself into my memory. 

“T daresay you will say I ought 
to have known that a wild nature 
like Angus’s could not be judged 
by our standard — that the pas- 
sions run on swifter and more di- 
rect lines up there in Glencoe than 
they do here in London ; and that 
Angus, silent and receptive, was 
the very sort of man to brood over 
and magnify his troubles till they 
mastered him. Perhaps I ought 
to have known. Any way, it was 
precisely what happened. He 
brooded and drank, and drank and 
brooded, over the loss of his Joan 
in that little inn at Inveroran, till 
he thought it was a right and 
proper thing to revenge himself on 
the stranger ‘that had come pe- 
tween them.’ He had seen my 
luggage pass Inveroran, found out 
when and how I was going to 
leave, and walked over the hill to 
see about it. I don’t believe he 
had any definite object in coming. 
He was simply impelled by the 
general idea of ‘having it out’ 
with me. And my unfortunate 
invitation, given on the spur of 
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the moment out of pure goodwill, 
offered him an unexpected and 
tempting chance of carrying out 
his murderous vendetta in the 
heart of the moor. 

“ Even when he broke his long 
silence and began droning on about 
his fancied grievance, I had no 
idea he meant mischief. I chaffed 
him and made light of it. About 
the worst thing I could have done! 
It was adding insult to injury, and 
piling on fuel to his smouldering 
passion. As his rage increased he 
got up and began to pace monot- 
onously by the rock on which I 
sat. 

“* Ay!’ he said, never once 
looking me in the face, and ad- 
dressing his words to the barren, 
space around us, ‘there will be 
some that are so cleffer that they 
will be laughing at their cleffer- 
ness ; but the time will be coming 
when they will be cleffer no more, 
and laughing no more. Pefore the 
stranger came and cast his evil eye 
on her, wass there effer a word be- 
tween us? Wass she effer for 
havering and chattering with the 
gentlemen like other lasses? Wass 
she effer for having the picture 
taken? Wass she effer for flouting 
me; me that would be knowing 
her since she was a wean; me, 
too, that would be speaking to her 
mother—ay, and to Breadalbane 
hisself—about the cottage at Cor- 
rie-na- Baa?’ 

“¢You are talking arrant non- 
sense, Angus.’ 

“¢ Ay! one mister will be call- 
ing it nonsense and another mister 
will be calling it fun! Fine fun 
to be saying soft words to her pe- 
hind my back, and misleading her 
with fair promises. Fine fun to 
be sending me to Inveroran and 
her to Ballachulish. She can take 
the steamer fine there and join the 
mister in London. Oh ay! that 
was very cleffer, whateffer !’ 
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“T must own to being angry as 
he stopped suddenly before me and 
hissed out these last words with- 
out raising his eyes to mine. 

** You're a blackguard to talk 
like that!’ said I, hotly. “If you 
weren't sodden with drink you 
would be ashamed of yourself?’ 

‘Then determined to make an 
end of it, I shut up my book and 
was in the act of slipping off the 
rock when he sprang on me like a 
cat, and sent me sprawling on the 
ground with the blood gushing 
from a big wound in my cheek. 

‘‘ Half stunned, unable to raise 
myself, and unable to speak— 
knowing, too, that in a second the 
madman’s dirk would be glimmer- 
ing before me—I instinctively did 
the very best thing I could do to 
save my life. When he crept 
round the rock to finish me off, 
I simply held out my hand and 
looked him steadily in the face. 
It was the first time our eyes had 
met, and the effect was electrical. 
He paused, he gasped. The mur- 
der dropped out of his eye and 
gave place to horror. With a cry 
of terror the dirk was hurled far 
away into the peat. He clutched 
his head, and finally feli on his 
knees and prayed. 

“ A strange eerie sight it was to 
see this big red-bearded fellow 
kneeling bareheaded there on the 
moor, praying loudly to God in his 
Gaelic tongue for forgiveness for 
the terrible act. I could not take 
my eyes off him. So extraordi- 
narily picturesque was it, that for 
a minute or two I actually forgot 
any pain and danger in watching 
him. Those few minutes made 
him a changed man! The crisis 
had cleared his brain and taken 
him out of himself. He saw with 
a shudder the awful pit he had 
escaped, and was quivering with 
remorse when he again approached 
me, 
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“He would not take my hand, 
but he looked me full in the face 
as I spluttered out my words 
through a mouthful of blood. 

“¢ Angus!’ said I, ‘I would 
sooner you cut my throat here— 
now—than be the blackguard you 
hinted at!’ 

“¢T wass mad! ay, mad! that 
will be what I wass! and now I 
will be thankful to take your hand, 
sir.’ 

**¢Qne word more, Angus! Joan 
must never know you doubted her.’ 

“*¢ You will be the better man, 
Mr Burgon! you will be ferry 
much the better man than me 
whateffer. I wass mad, the drink 
wass killing my brain—but I will 
be for believing you the now, and I 
will be for thanking the good God 
that He has spared me the sin.’ 

“With this he proceeded to 
help me up. It was an ugly gash, 
but fortunately the bleeding had 
ceased. My shoulder had come to 
grief, too, in the fall, but Angus 
was equal to the occasion. It was 
not the'first time by many that he 
had doctored a wounded man in 
the open. So with my handker- 
chief deftly bound round my face, 
and his necktie round my arm by 
way of a sling, I managed to stagger 
up and prospect the situation with 
him. 

“Curiously enough, after that 
blackest part of the day the 
mists began to lift off the face of 
the moor, the sunlight struggled 
through the thin clouds, and from 
a neighbouring height we joyfully 
saw that we were near the end of 
the long dreary Loch Lydon, and 
very close to the lost track. We 
had come farther than we thought. 
Angus’s friend the keeper lived 
within five miles of us, so we at 
once determined to make for his 
cottage, and there rest instead of 
attempting to push on to Loch 
Rannoch. Clearer and clearer 
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grew the day every step we took. 
At the end of Loch Lydon we got 
the last peep of our Glencoe hills. 
There they were, ‘Shepherds and 
Sisters,’ in cloudless blue against 
a saffron sky; so clear now that 
I could even make out my back- 
grounds. Henceforth the scene 
was to make a tragic little chapter 
in my life. 

“We plodded on slowly, and 
presently came upon Loch Eaghach, 
where I was dimly conscious of 
hazy pictures of rocks, reeds, 
scrubby birches, and poaching 
herons, all reflected in the shallow 
water. There our way lagged 
through what appeared to me an 
interminable group of huge de- 
tached rocks, looking for all the 
world like the burial- ground of 
some Titans of old. Angus called 
them the ‘riddlings of creation.’ 
Then at the next turn came the 
welcome sight of the keeper's cot- 
tage, and once inside it was not 
long before I got rid of some of my 
travel-stains, and tumbled to bed. 

“What kindness could do to 
make up for the mishap, Angus 
and that good fellow the keeper 
did ; but the gash in my cheek did 
not heal kindly, so I cunningly 
resolved to slip quietly across to 
Bonn, where I happen to have a 
doctor friend mighty skilful in 
face- wounds. I went by Leith, 
picking up my luggage at Perth 
en route. My friend did not make 
a good job of me, as you can see. 
His account is that some of the 
nerve-branches were severed, and 
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that this, combined with the 
‘shock,’ has led to permanent dis- 
figurement.” 

“You don’t seem to care much 
about it,” said I, when he finished. 

“T don’t care a button! Be- 
sides, I have gained something. I 
have made a friend of Angus!” 

“He has given you a souvenir, 
at all events.” 

“He has—you are leaning 
against it! Joan and he are mar- 
ried, and I found that red-deer skin 
waiting me here on my return. It 
is their peace-offering. One of 
these days I shall go and see them, 
But now I have told you my 
story, I want you to look at my 
work,” 

I was fairly staggered by what 
he showed me, so different was it 
from the old, halting, incomplete 
and undecided stuff he used to pro- 
duce. Whether it was that dur- 
ing that terrible half-hour on the 
moor some tension had been re- 
moved, and the power he had so 
long and earnestly striven for came 
to him then without effort, I don’t 
know. Certainly, however, these 
sketches never would have been 
recognised as his. There was an 
independent thought about them 
—a free yet deliberate method of 
expressing the motive. The touch 
was no longer meaningless: the 
hand worked with the brain now. 

When I looked up from them to 
his happy though disfigured face, 
I knew in a flash why he said he 
did not care. 

Burgon was going to be a painter, 
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CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XX.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


“T this infer, 


That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work continuously ; 
As many arrows loosed several ways 


Come to one mark.” 


Tnovucn it never occurred to 
the collective mind of Westerly 
as within the range of possibility 
that the Rev. Joseph Tinkler 
could ever be anything else but 
curate there, still, when it became 
known beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Bishop had actually 
promoted him, there was general 
joy mixed with general regret, 
which manifested itself in various 
ways, and the community cast 
about for the best means of con- 
veying to him its sense of his 
sterling worth. The first person 
to focus the sentiment, and to 
bring matters to a head, was the 
shrewd and sensible Georgie. 

She lost no time either, but way- 
laid and interviewed her father 
on the subject immediately. 

* Papa,” she said, “you must 
really get up an address and pres- 
entation at once.” 

“Me, my dear?” 

“Yes, you. Somebody must 
start the thing, you know. , It 
only wants a beginning.” 

“ But wouldn’t it come better 
from the men of his own cloth, 
Georgie ?” 

No, it wouldn’t. They'll all 
be more or less jealous of him, as 
a matter of course—it is only 
human nature. You are a very 
old friend of his, and I—well, 
you know, now, that I have 
reasons of my own for wishing to 
have the business carried through 
successfully.” 

He looked at her with a pre- 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


tence of not understanding—only 
a pretence—an obvious make- 
believe. 

“There! don’t humiliate me by 
driving me to be needlessly ex- 
plicit. You understand well 
enough, you dear old man; so 
don’t pretend. Everybody will 
take it up the moment you start 
it.” 

* Well, suppose I do.” 

“Don’t suppose it at all. I 
want you to.” 

He laughed. 
said than done.” 

“No, it isn’t. It is quite easy 
to do. You are parish church- 
warden. Ask Mr Stole to give 
you the schoolhouse or the vestry- 
room for a private preliminary 
meeting of the men. Tell him he 
must take the chair. Speak at 
once to a few of the influential 
parishioners—a few of them will 
do to set the ball rolling. You 
are always dropping on them 
about the town. I'll work the 
ladies through Lavinia Harman. 
Mr Stole can work the clergy, 
when the laymen and women are 
once set going. I must not make 
myself too glaringly prominent, 
because—you know,” said Georgie, 
pulling up short. 

“T know, my dear,” acquiesced 
the doctor. “I hope and trust, 
I’m sure, for all our sakes, that 
there won’t be any hitch.” 

Whether he meant a hitch as to 
Georgie’s prospects of success in 
her project with reference to win- 


“Tt is more easily 
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ning Tinkler, or a hitch in the 
getting up of the testimonial, I am 
unable to say ; but in any case, he 
thought that people would prob- 
ably be making unpleasant re- 
marks by-and-by at his expense. 
But let those who win !augh ; and 
the game was clearly worth the 
candle. He nerved himself ac- 
cordingly. 

“Well,” he said, “all right, 
Georgie. I'll give the hint at 
once to Vickers, the other church- 
warden. He is an active little 
man, and has a high opinion of 
Tinkler.” 

“Everybody has,” put in Georgie, 
parenthetically, for her own com- 
fort and satisfaction as much 
as anything else. When you 
mean to marry a man, it is, I 
suppose, a gratification to hear 
him praised, and to praise him 
one’s self. “The school children 
must be brought into it too,” she 
said, helping him on with his 
outside coat ; “it would be nice 
to have an address from them, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, it would—undoubtedly.” 

“You are the best papa in the 
world,” said Georgie; and here 
she kissed him impulsively. 

“But what is it to be?” he 
asked, taking up his stick—‘‘an 
illuminated address, and a hand- 
somely bound Bible and Prayer- 
book ?” 

“Bible and fiddlestick! good gra- 
cious, no! A purse of sovereigns, 
of course. Don’t you know that 
it will take ever such a lot to 
furnish his rectory? Westerly 
ought to be able to make up three 
hundred pounds at the very least.” 

The doctor stole a furtively 
queer look at Georgie. 

“Well, papa! do you really 
think me mean and sordid? I am 
not—not one bit; but I flatter 
myself that I am sensible.” 

“ But—my dear R 
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“Oh, to be sure! you just 
think, as mamma does, that I am 
counting my chickens a little too 
soon. I am perfectly certain that 
he likes me very much, and only 
wants encouragement, and I am 
absolutely determined to be the 
best of wives. You think it is 
horrid to be so business-like about 
it all, and unwomanly. But it 
isn’t really unwomanly. We are 
all very much the same in one 
respect—I mean about marriage 
and all that. The only difference 
in my case is that, instead of 
keeping it all to myself, I resort 
to the very unusual course of mak- 
ing a confidant of my papa. 
Fathers are generally kept in the 
dark, that’s all. You just wait and 
see what happens. After all, re- 
sults are the only reliable tests.” 

He said results were not tests, 
and never could be. Evidently he 
was not quite satisfied. 

“ Well, I can’t argue ; but is it 
that you don’t think I am good 
enough for Mr Tinkler,” she asked, 
“ speaking honestly ?” 

He had to answer so plain a 
question. ‘“ Honestly, I think you 
are, Georgie.” 

“ That’s enough for me. Mam- 
ma thinks me dreadful because I 
speak out bluntly what other girls 
only think and keep to themselves : 
that’s all the difference I can see.” 

The doctor felt he ought to say 
something in the nature of ap- 
proval of his wife’s views, if only 
for the look of the thing. 

“ Well, there is a certain amount 
of female reticence, my dear Geor- 
gie—of maidenly reserve and all 
that ; and your mother naturally 
feels that young girls” 

“Yes, of course; but it is only 
sham—only hypocrisy on the part 
of girls—mock modesty—pretend- 
ing that they don’t care about men, 
and don’t want to be married.” 

“But it— goes a long way.” 
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This was feeble, but on the instant 
he did not see his way farther. 

“In taking people in,” said 
Georgie, finishing the sentence for 
him. 

**T didn’t say that.” 

“No; but I did. It wouldn’t 
go so far if people were not such 
idiots about girls.” 

The doctor was buttoning the 
last button of his gloves as he held 
out his cheek for another kiss. 

“My dear Georgie,” he said, 
“if make-believe were a patent 
medicine, a huge fortune could be 
got out of it.” 

“Yes, papa; and I daresay it 
enters into your prescriptions some- 
times—doesn’t it ?” 

“Well, just occasionally. I 
don’t mind telling you in strict 
confidence.” He laughed. 

So did she. “It is a funny 
world, isn’t it? Do you know— 


just wait a second while I tell you 


—I went to the station yesterday 
about a parcel. You have to pass 
by the windows of the refreshment- 
room to get to the parcel office. 
Well, I saw that handsome bar- 
maid with the flaxen hair, that 
Captain Tiptop used to spend hours 
talking to, making sandwiches. 
She was actually spanking the 
bread on to the ham with the palm 
of her hand. Now, you know that 
if you asked for one of these at 
the counter she would not touch 
it except with a plated-tongs sort 
of an affair—half fish-slice, half 
salad-fork ; and you never would 
suppose her capable of spanking it 
beforehand, would you? That’s 
the sort of nonsense that goes on 
every day—only you don’t know 
it.” 

The doctor laughed again. We 
said, I think, that Georgie was 
slightly vulgar. He did not see 
it. He merely thought her smart. 

Now it appears to me, pursuing 
the line of reasoning suggested by 
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this conversation, that the sociali- 
ties of life—if I may coin a word— 
require for their satisfactory work- 
ing a certain amount of ignorance, 
If a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, too much knowledge is not 
by any means conducive to one’s 
comfort and satisfaction. Not 
only were the sandwiches at West- 
erly Station good, but the soup 
supplied to the hungry traveller 
by this same barmaid was excel- 
lent. Possibly Georgie might ob- 
ject to it also, on the ground that 
its merits were to be attributed to 
the fact that the scraps of meat 
and bones off the plates went into 
the stock-pot. The belief has al- 
ways, I confess, deterred me from 
indulging in it. This is a case, 
therefore, in which, clearly, I 
should gain by lack of knowledge ; 
because, as I said, the soup is good. 
To be honest, it is not necessary that 
the cook should proclaim the secret 
of the manufacture ; and all the 
requirements of probity and recti- 
tude are fully met by the article 
being excellent of its kind. There- 
fore, I say again, it is to our own 
loss that we know too much. 
Make-believe is the best work- 
ing substitute for knowledge. 
You sneer and shake your head. 
Well, what is there socially of 
greater potency? For myself, I 
can truly say that I have never 
lost faith in make-believe since 
those early days when I bestrode 
the painted stick with the horse’s 
head on it, and did all the trotting 
with my own two legs. Now let 
me ask you, as a person of sense, 
what reputation, except your own, 
has not contained a little—just 
a little—of this ingredient? I 
acknowledge a suspicion of it 
even in my own case — nothing 
more. Now that my philosophy 
(such as it is) has developed into 
a mellow blend of optimistic ag- 
nosticism, I find myself not only 
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acknowledging the influence of 
make-believe in this world, but 
asking questions—vain questions 
—as to how far it penetrates into 
the pathless depths of that undis- 
covered country from whence there 
is no return, 

A wise physician like Dr Col- 
lyrium, knowing its efficacy, ad- 
ministers it and helps his patient, 
while he adds to his own repu- 
tation. The prescription is safe, 
sound, and agreeable. The world 
could ill afford to do without it. 

A train of thought something 
akin to this was evidently running 
through the doctor’s mind, because 
he said to Georgie, ‘ You know, 
my dear, it would never do for 
everybody to get behind the 
scenes, If a patient wanted to 
find out all the ingredients in 
my prescriptions I should never 
pull through. I knew an old 
lady who killed herself, in spite 
of all I could do, because she al- 
ways insisted on finding out from 
the chemist what her medicine 
was made of. I have had to set 
matters right, in some cases, by 
mere toast-water, with a dash of 
something nasty in it; and even 
by bread-pills, made up by myself. 
Now, what do you say?” 

“Well, I really hardly know 
what to say, papa. I suppose you 
rolled the pills up in the palms of 
your hands, too. You are, it ap- 
pears to me, quite as bad as the 
barmaid. I think-—in fact, I’m 
sorry to say that, on your own 
confession, you are a bit of a hum- 
bug, like the rest of us, though you 
have just been preaching the other 
way.” 

*“ Humbug! Tut, tut, my dear!” 
he replied, slapping her playfully 
on the shoulder, “ that’s too blunt.” 

*“ But you have admitted that 
we are all humbugs.” 

“More or less; but I must 
qualify the admission by saying 





that everything depends on the 
motive with which we practise 
deception.” 

“ T doubt if that is sound moral- 
ity altogether, papa. I fancy Mr 
Tinkler would not admit a distine- 
tion with such a difference.” 

“ Whether he would or not, 
Georgie, I am obliged, as a consci- 
entious physician, to tell a fib 
occasionally, because it helps to 
cure. Some patients would die of 
fright if I didn’t tell them there 
was no danger; and hope is often 
the best medicine. Therefore it is, 
I maintain, that motive is every- 
thing.” 

“Well, and what do you think 
of my motive?” 

“T don’t pretend to judge.” 

“Why, you illogical old dear, 
we have got into such a tangle- 
ment of agreeing and disagreeing, 
that I don’t see my way out of it; 
so you had better go. But, don’t 
forget what has to be done—this 
very day.” 

He got as far as the bottom 
of the steps, and came hurriedly 
back. 

“What do you say to my asking 
Mr Pipperly to open an account 
at the bank? People going in 
could subscribe if he had a big 
card up.” 

“Capital!” said Georgie; “ the 
best idea yet.” And here she shut 
out the author of her being in a 
most unceremonious fashion. 

He went straight to the bank to 
transact some business, and took 
the opportunity of interviewing 
the manager in his private room. 

Taking his leave he said, “ You 
heard the news, of course ?” 

“What news?” asked Mr Pip- 
perly. 

“ Why—about Mr Tinkler.” 

“What about him?” said Mr 
Pipperly, becoming suddenly in- 
terested. 

“Ts it really possible that you 
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haven’t? That’s strange. Why, 
my dear fellow, it is all over the 
town.” 

“But I don’t go all over the 
town like a doctor,” said Pipperly, 
growing both curious and angry. 
“Has anything serious taken 
place ?” . 

“The Bishop has given him the 
fine living of Scottowe — that’s 
all,” explained the doctor. 

“God bless my soul! I never 
heard a word of it. I’m glad, very 
glad, exceedingly glad.” 

“So is everybody,” said the doc- 
tor; “‘and there is talk, even now, 
of getting up a testimonial.” 

“Nobody ever deserved one 
more,” put in Mr Pipperly. 

“By the by,” said the doctor 
rubbing his chin, as if the idea had 
but just come into his mind, 
**wouldn’t it be capital in the way 
of a beginning if you were to put 
up a subscription card in the 
bank ?” 

“So it would! I'll do it at once,” 
said the little man, delighted at 
the thought of being well to the 
front at the start. “Suppose we 
put you down first.” 

“JT should not like to be num- 
ber one,” said the doctor; “but, 
after one or two others have signed, 
you may add my name for, say, 
ten pounds.” 

Georgie would have been de- 
lighted if she had only been within 
earshot. Of course, as we know, 
there had been talk of getting up 
a testimonial. His words were 
literally true; but, to hear the 
doctor refer to it, no one would 
for a moment have supposed that 
the talk had been only between 
himself and Georgie. Then, again, 
the spontaneity with which the 
suggestion about the bank card 
came out! Who would have sup- 
posed that the thought was not 
born on the spot? Finally, he got 
credit from Pipperly for modesty 
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in declining to sign his name first 
on the list, and for liberality in 
subscribing ten pounds. 

Now, knowing as much as I 
know, shall we, too, set the doctor 
down as a humbug? I say, No! 
There was not a less deceitful 
man in Westerly. And in saying 
so, mind you, I speak advisedly ; 
and I do not except even the Rey. 
Joseph Tinkler. 

The remainder of the programme 
laid down for him by Georgie he 
carried out with equal skill, tact, 
and success; and more than that, 
he succeeded in extracting a pro- 
mise from Tinkler himself to 
drop in for a little music in the 
evening, as of course they “could 
not expect to see much of him 
soon.” 

What wonder if, after a hard 
day’s work, he returned home with 
the proud consciousness of having 
done all that could in reason be 
expected of him, even by a more 
exacting daughter ! 

I don’t think I ever saw Georgie 
looking better, or dressed with 
more taste. Her singing, too, was 
simply captivating, and the too 
susceptible Tinkler yielded to the 
spell. 

Mrs Collyrium retired early, 
being indisposed ; and the doctor 
took to his easy-chair and a book 
with his back to the piano, putting 
in a pleasant word now and then, 
and showing his interest by asking 
for a particular piece of music or 
favourite song. 

Going home to his lodgings late 
that night it came to Tinkler’s 
mind somehow like a sudden re- 
velation, that he would be lonely 
in his new rectory, if he should go 
there (for he still played with the 
if) without—somebody. Then the 
somebody changed into a wife, and 
the wife into Georgie. Here he 
blushed at his own presumption, 
then hope came to his relief. And 
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so—knocked about by contending 
emotions, doubts, and aspirations— 
he went to bed and slept the sleep 
of the just with an extra touch of 
felicity about it. 

Georgie, on the whole, was 
well satisfied with the progress 
made. One thing only troubled 
her as she sat on the hearth- 
rug, leaning against her father’s 
knees. 

“Oh, papa dear,” she said, “there 
is really and truly only one habit 
he must be broken off. I positively 
could not stand it! He must Nor 
play the flute any more, after— 
if I marry him; it is so abomin- 
ably, so frightfully unbecoming to 
him.” 

I quite agree with Georgie, and 
so did her father ; because, to see 
the Rev. Joseph Tinkler’s face 
when he played on that instrument 
“was enough,” as old Mrs Fungus 
had remarked, “to make a cat 
laugh.” The ridicule of her mother 
and sister drove even the flute- 
playing Minerva to look at herself 
in a fountain, with the result that 
she changed the instrument for a 
lute—and no wonder. But after 
all, this flute question is only a 
small matter of detail, which has 
for a moment, in consequence of 
its nearness, taken larger and more 
abnormally distorted proportions 
than the true principles of marital 
perspective may by-and-by assume. 

The doctor sat up very late, 
after Georgie had said good night, 
with no better company than his 
own thoughts. To be sure his 
doing so lessened the probability 
of finding his wife wakeful—which 
was a gain; and it gave him an 
opportunity of calmly reviewing 
the situation. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a very sensible man ; 
though on what grounds this repu- 
tation was built I am unable to 
say. A man may have it, and 
deserve it, without even himself 
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knowing why— much less_ the 
general public. It may be based 
on one large and comprehensive 
quality, or it may be founded on 
scraps of character, so to speak. 
The only work by Cato the Cen- 
sor which has come down to us 
perfect, is one in which he gives 
recipes for making cakes and pre- 
serves; and, by the by, that re- 
minds me, it was this very Cato 
who said that there are only two 
ways of increasing an income—la- 
bour and parsimony; but he spoke 
merely as a male, for to the female 
there is another way — namely, 
matrimony. It was the pros and 
cons of Georgie’s method that ex- 
ercised the mind of the doctor. 
The part he played in the game 
was peculiar and dubious—he felt 
that ; but he had been led into it, 
and, on the whole, he did not re- 
gret or repent. He loved Georgie, 
and he had a very high opinion of 
Mr Tinkler. 

Still there remained an uneasy 
feeling that it was, somehow, un- 
manly to help her to draw the 
net round this guileless creature. 
People would talk if they knew 
all. He felt himself getting into 
acorner. ‘ Truth,” says old Fuller, 
“ hath often sought corners, not as 
suspecting her cause, but as fearing 
her judges ; yet it is a great bless- 
ing that we may fully enlarge our- 
selves in our thoughts.” Of both 
this verity and this blessing the 
doctor felt the full force, as he 
asked himself what old Mrs 
Fungus would say if she only 
knew the surprise which he fondly 
hoped was in store for her at no 
very distant date. 

Whatever Mrs Fungus might 
say, I am quite certain that she 
would be only too glad to hear 
that Tinkler had proposed for one 
of her own daughters; and she 
has to learn by experience, like 
the rest of us, that the sun may 
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do his duty though her grapes re- 
main sour. There is no account- 
ing for things, or for the seeming 
contradictions which abound in 
this very inexplicable world. You 
even get fresh fish out of a briny 
ocean; and it is on land, and in 
fresh water, that they are made 
salt, though they have been all 
their lives in pickle. Endless 
difficulties beset the speculative 
mind, and there is no way out of 
the complexity save by the un- 
satisfactory formula of ‘“ Who'd 
have thought it!” What wonder, 
then, if the doctor gave it up, and 
went up-stairs to bed, doubtful 
whether his action deserved praise 
or blame from outsiders, and (I 
must say also) very indifferent on 
the point ! 

Mrs Collyrium admonished him 
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mildly as to the ill effects of re- 
maining up so late—a man who 
was liable to be called up at 
all hours—and he felt that he 
deserved to be admonished, and 
did not resent or attempt a de- 
fence. 

He forgot to wind his watch— 
a most unusual omission for him ; 
Georgie forgot to say her prayers 
—which was equally unusual on 
her part; and Tinkler forgot to 
look into the letter-box before he 
went up-stairs, as he was wont to 
do— which was just as well, be- 
caused it contained a short note, 
which would have seriously dis- 
turbed him, if it did not keep him 
out of bed. It ran :— 

“ Dear Joe,—Come and see me 
at once. 5 Vigo Street. Affectly., 

rate.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—VIGO STREET. 


* Her worst of grief is only 
The common lot which all the world have known.” 


Lavinia walked. At first she 
thought of taking Thomas and the 
brougham, but finer feelings pre- 
vailed. She concluded that it 
might be wiser not to parade 
grandeur at the expense of one 
who might under the circum- 
stances, perhaps, conclude that 
she was stuck-up and proud. She 
would see who and what Mrs 
Scotteuwe was; as she wished to 
be kind and friendly, and would 
not jeopardise first impressions, 
which always go for much, especi- 
ally among women. Lavinia was 
impulsive and incautious in many 
ways, but never when tact and 
delicacy were required; and she 
felt the occasion to be critical. 
If the initial step turned out a 
false one, she felt that she could 
not retrace it, and that her influ- 
ence might be gone. It behoved 
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her, therefore, to be cautious, and 
so she went on foot. 

The Bishop’s wife, in a close 
carriage behind a spanking pair 
of high-stepping bays, passed her 
by on the way, and then suddenly 
pulled up close to the kerbstone— 
thus clearly intimating that she 
wished to be civil and to have a 
chat with the pedestrian. 

After mutual greetings and in- 
quiries of the usual description, 
Tinkler fortunately occurred to 
the elder lady as an opportune 
subject of conversation. 

“You heard, of course, that the 
Bishop has promoted him—or at 
least offered promotion.” 

“Oh yes,” said Lavinia. “I 
always felt that his lordship would 
pick him out sooner or later.” 

“Did you? And why, my 
dear?” 
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“‘ Because—well—he is not like 
other bishops, and there are few 
clergymen more deserving.” 

“Kither you mean that as a 
very high compliment to my hus- 
band, Miss Harman, or the reverse 
as applied to his episcopal brothers 
generally.” 

“No; I mean both together. 
I mean that he looks out for ster- 
ling worth and _ recognises it, 
which is not believed to be the 
characteristic of his order.” 

“T’ll tell him what you say. 
I am sure he will be very pleased, 
as he has such a high opinion of 

ou.” 

“Of me? Oh, I beg of you not 
to do anything of the kind! I 
shall be quite ashamed if you do. 
The idea of my presuming to pat 
a bishop on the back! You really 
must not.” 


“Very well. Now, will you 
jump in? Can I drop you any- 
where ?” 


“Many thanks; no. I am go- 
ing down the next street. Quite 
a short way ; just to make a call.” 

So they parted, Mrs Quodlibet 
going off to see the Rev. Septimus 
Stole on important business of her 
own, in reference to a cheaper 
edition of her work, ‘The Dual 
Genesis; or, The Old Adam and 
the New,’ for which he had un- 
dertaken to write a preface and 
an appendix, and which was an- 
nounced in the religious publica- 
tions as “in the press.” Poor 
Stole! This little bit of literary 
vanity on the part of his diocesan’s 
wife was his only thorn in the 
flesh ; but who should pity him 
after all, considering what he got 
in return? The palace was free 
to him; he had the ear of the 
Bishop at all times, and a fair 
share of the wire-pulling some- 
times; and in playing his cards 
he always found her an excellent 
partner. With her on his side he 
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stood to win; and of course we 
can’t in this world expect to have 
all the smooth without the rough. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
among the clergy would have 
jumped into his shoes if they got 
the chance, and, no matter how 
much of a misfit, would have borne 
all the pressure on their corns 
with Christian fortitude and be- 
nignant smiles; for there is al- 
ways preferment in the atmosphere 
of an episcopal palace, and one 
never knows what may turn up. 
To be sure, in this case there were 
no daughters. When a bishop 
has them, if they are young and 
nice, they can pick out curates 
for themselves, and a private chap- 
lain always has a good chance ; 
if they are old and nasty they 
can mate accordingly: and in 
either case the bishop provides 
for them—in the diocese. Stole 
was ambitious, but he did not 
miss the daughters. He was not 
a marrying man, and was most 
fastidious and particular. The 
only woman in Westerly at all 
up to his standard of perfection 
was the one in whom we are just 
now specially interested ; and he 
felt his chance in that direction 
to be hopeless, though he did not 
know that it actually was so. 

Lavinia was not long in reach- 
ing the end of her journey, nor in 
gaining admission. The door of 
No. 5 Vigo Street was open, and 
the landlady was looking out. 
The place and its surroundings 
were respectable, and the woman 
clean and kindly-looking, which 
was so far satisfactory. ‘There 
is a lady staying with you—a Mrs 
Scottowe—is there not?” 

“There is, miss; but I don’t 
know whether you can see her: 
she has been very poorly, poor 
thing, and the clergyman has only 
just come to her.” 


“The clergyman! Who?” 
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“Rev. Mr Tinkler, miss.” 

“Oh, that’s very fortunate! I 
know him very well. But how did 
he find her out? Did she send for 
him ?” 

“Yes, miss; my little boy posted 
the letter.” 

* Would you mind telling Mr 
Tinkler that another lady wishes 
to see him for a moment?” 

The woman knocked at a door 
in the hall, opened it, delivered 
the message, and disappeared. 
Presently the gentleman asked 
for responded to the appeal, shut- 
ting the door behind him. 

“ How are you, Mr Tinkler? I 
am so glad to see you, and also to 
be able to congratulate you. The 
Bishop s 

He looked the picture of abject 
misery as their eyes and hands 
met, 

*“T hope I am not disturbing 
you. She is not seriously ill? I 
just called to see her—the lady— 
Mrs Scottowe.” 

“My poor sister!” exclaimed 
Tinkler, looking very embarrassed ; 
“she is not ill—but—but : 
He could not finish the sentence, 
even if Lavinia had given him 
time, as he seemed to be bewil- 
dered and wandering. 

“Your sister! This is indeed 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

The words were conventional 
and commonplace enough. 

“ Ah !—pleasure,” he repeated, 
in a disjointed sort of tone. 

“Yes, certainly — pleasure. I 
may be of some comfort and assist- 
ance to her. May I go in?” 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” he said, 
recovering himself. ‘God _ bless 
you! I am so deeply obliged.” 

“Oh, not at all. But perhaps 
you would rather I went away 
and came back later on in the 
day. You must have so much to 
talk about.” 

“Oh no; now—now,” he re- 
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plied. There was something so 
helpful and kind in her voice, and 
such genuine sympathy in her 
look, that he took courage from 
both, and would not let her go. 
“Come in, to be sure—at once.” 
And he opened the door again, 
saying, “Kate, here is our old 
friend Miss Harman.” 

He stood dumb and grateful, 
looking on at the cordial greeting 
which took place. What a differ- 
ence there was between brother 
and sister! They had not a 
feature in common. Eyes and 
hair were of a different colour; 
nose and mouth were of a different 
shape; the two might have been 
of a different race—of a different 
clime. Kate was fascinatingly 
beautiful, and her charm of ex- 
pression was enhanved by the 
background of sorrow, which but 
served in her case to “throw it 
up,” as painters say, while it had 
upon Tinkler quite an opposite 
effect. ‘Trouble always seemed to 
make him less interesting—this was 
his misfortune. Lavinia caught 
herself wondering which of the 
two took after the father, and 
which after the mother; but as 
the speculation landed her no- 
where, she abandoned it. 

Poor Kate soon brightened un- 
der the warm sunny influence of 
Lavinia, who seated herself on the 
sofa by her side, holding one hand 
lightly clasped in both her own. 

A mutual confidence was estab- 
lished in a very short time; and 
gradually Kate’s story unfolded 
itself before her friend—the happy 
courtship, the brief wedded life, 
and the disaster which followed 
fast upon the honeymoon: how 
Hugh had to fly—being innocent 

leaving her to face the world 
alone, “without a single soul to 
care whether I lived or died. 
Ah no! dear Joe,” she said, sud- 
denly touched by remorse, “I 
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didn’t mean that. Come and sit 
here, on the other side by me.” 

He obeyed silently. 

“You have two of the best and 
truest of friends,” said Lavinia ; 
“your brother and me. You'll let 
me be a friend, too, won’t you?” 

“Why should I refuse? It 
seems a selfish way to accept so 
great a gift, but I have no other.” 

“T don’t think friendship is 
worth much unless we are selfish 
about it, or jealous of it, which is 
much the same thing; and I shall 
be dreadfully jealous of your 
brother. He must go away for a 
bit, and let me have you all to 
myself. You are very weak and 
knocked up after all you have gone 
through. Everything will come 
right by-and-by. Now, I'll tell 
you what you must do. You must 
let me take you in hand, and be 
very obedient and good. I have 
a personal reason. Your husband 
is a dear friend of—some one—of 


a person who is very dear to me 
—Major Tynte.” 
“T often heard him speak of 


Major Tynte,” said Kate. ‘They 
were at school together.” 

“ And now they are in the same 
regiment — serving together. I 
won't make a secret of it any 
longer to you and your brother. 
I am engaged to Major Tynte, and 
one of the last requests he made 
to me was that I should look after 
Hugh’s wife. I always do what- 
ever I undertake to do; and I 
have made up my mind that you 
are to be my particular charge till 
they return. You are to come 
and live with me, and there will 
be no one to question our acts, or 
to interfere with us. It will be a 
real kindness to me.” 

“Q Joe!” was all she could 
say, her eyes filling with tears as 
she looked towards him. 

Thus appealed to, Joe had to 
speak. ‘“ Miss Harman,” he said, 
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‘it is impossible to thank you as 
you should be thanked.” 

““T don’t want to be thanked,” 
said Lavinia. 

“T know you do not; but I 
have settled that Kate is to come 
to me.” 

“ Well, at all events you might 
leave us for a little. I have a lot 
to talk about; and I'll promise 
to drive her over to you in the 
evening.” 

“T was about to fetch a cab,” 
he explained. 

“Don’t mind the cab.” 

So he went at last. It was 
wonderful what a lot of good it 
did Kate to have a big cry, with 
a really sympathetic woman like 
Lavinia by her side. 

“T’m afraid it will be quite 
dreadful for poor Joe, all by him- 
self, when he leaves Westerly,” 
she said. ‘He wants me to go 
too, but of course I can’t be so 
mean as to live upon him for ever 
so long; and besides he may get 
married, and i 

“ You and she might not agree.” 

“We might not. I wanted 
Hugh to go off to the Cape; but 
the fare was so expensive, and 
we really had not ready money 
enough, and—and—there was no 
time to be lost. You know 4 

“Oh yes, I know,” responded 
Lavinia, wishing to spare the poor 
thing as much as possible ; “ but, 
my goodness! why the Cape ?” 

“Oh, I forgot: you don’t know, 
after all. How should you, when 
no one ever explained? There is 
a very kind friend of ours—I 
mean of Joe’s and mine—living 
there. He is a very rich man 
indeed. He made a big fortune 
long ago, and took me and Joe 
and brought us up when our 
parents were dead; and got us 
into an institution which he 
founded himself, and had us edu- 
cated—at least not me, because I 
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was too young, but Joe, for the 
Church. We don’t know much 
about ourselves, but he does ; and 
he said he would help us when- 
ever we wanted assistance if we 
wrote to him. We never did— 
for years. But after Hugh and 
I got married and were in trouble, 
I sat down and acknowledged that 
I was mean and shabby in writing 
to him then—but I could not help 
it. I told him everything, and [ 
sent him our photographs, and 
asked him to advise and befriend 
us still if he could. I know he is 
a good man, and I am anxiously 
waiting for his reply; but I can’t 
have it for ever so long.” 

“Do you remember this good 
friend of yours?” 

“ Yes ; just alittle. I was very 
small then, but I know I loved 
him—so did Joe: Joe was a big 
boy.” 

“Was this man a relative?” 
asked Lavinia, becoming inter- 


ested in the mysterious stranger. 


*‘T don’t know at all. I often 
thought he might be; but I had 
really no reason to suppose it.” 

“ Except that he took such un- 
usual interest in you.” 

* But he took equal interest in 
a great many other children. It 
seemed to be his hobby. He and 
a clergyman got up the institution 
we were in—I have the pros- 
pectus of it somewhere still. The 
clergyman passed Joe on to a local 
bishop, who sent him to a relative 
of his, another bishop in England ; 
and Joe would not come without 
me. We were mere waifs, you 
see, when we began the world—or, 
rather, when he began it with me 
holding on to him.” 

* Well, I do hope that this bene- 
factor will come back to answer 
your appeal in person,” said La- 
vinia, ‘‘ How nice it must be to 
have such a friend! Men—or 
women—like that are rare.” 
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“Oh, I wish with all my heart he 
would!” Kate responded, with a 
sudden clasp of her hands, “ Per- 
haps he might.” 

*‘Doesn’t your brother know any 
more than you do?” 

“T think he must; because when 
I asked him on one occasion about 
our mother he was pained, but he 
was too truthful to tell a lie. He 
said just that her end, poor dear! 
was miserable; and he told me 
that it would be better not to ask 
any more questions, so I never 
have done. The past seemed so 
awfully dark when I took that 
peep into it, that I have never 
ventured any further. And I 
have never told a soul but you.” 

“T will never tell a third, my 
dear,” said Lavinia. 

“ Td trust you with my life and 
soul,” responded Kate ; “ I’m sure 
you are true as steel. Joe has a 
feeling that it is better to keep 
these things to ourselves, because 
he says there are persons so proud 
that they would not speak to me 
if they heard about how we were 
mere foundlings, and that our 
mother died in misery and trouble. 
I have often tried to pick a mean- 
ing out of those two words, but I 
couldn’t.” 

** Better not, if he objects,” said 
Lavinia. ‘“ You may know some 
time or other. Don’t press him to 
speak. What troubles me now 
extremely is that I’m greatly 
afraid he’ll want to take you away 
to Scottowe Rectory to house-keep 
for him, and then I shall be so 
dreadfully disappointed ; but if he 
does, I have a plan in my head for 
getting over the difficulty on my 
own account.” 

“Oh, I should dearly like to go 
for a bit, just to see the old Hall 
where Hugh’s ancestors all lived in 
old times, and the church with their 
monuments. His chief ambition 
is some day to possess the place, and 
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to die there and be buried in 
the family vault—though I don’t 
see the smallest chance of that 
ever.” 

“ Do you know that the Hall is 
to be sold ?” 

“Yes; he quite lost heart when 
he heard that. All the spare 
money he could scrape together 
went to a solicitor who was work- 
ing to prove his claim ; and just 
before he went away he must have 
heard some bad news which made 
him despondent. He never told 
me the particulars, because he said 
it would do no good, and would 
only make me sad, so I never 
pressed him.” 

Lavinia knew from the major ; 
and our readers are in the secret 
since the night of the interview in 
the barrack between the two men. 
He naturally shrank from telling 
his wife that the brand of illegiti- 
macy was upon him. There was 
nothing to be gained by such cruel 
frankness, even if his own pride 
had not been too great, and Lavinia 
did not betray him now. 

“You had no idea that I in- 
tended to bid for it—and to get 
it too. I shall be doubly anxious 
after what you have told me. You 
know it is quite close to Tyntern, 
the major’s place, and when I’m 
there you'll be welcome—you and 
your husband ;. and any time he 
likes, or is able to purchase, I’ll 
sell it to him again.” 

“ That’s like buying in trust.” 

* Just the same.” 

** Ah, but poor Hugh will never, 
never, never have the money to 
pay for it!” 

“You don’t know that; and 
perhaps I may grow generous and 
leave it to him in my will ?” 

“Tt is very nice to think of 
and to fancy ; and it is sweet of 
you even to suggest such a joyful 
possibility. You give one hope and 
strength and courage, and make 
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one ashamed of one’s low spirits,” 
said Kate. 

“T’m very glad to hear it,” re- 
sponded Lavinia. ‘“ Low spirits 
are the very worst of company, 
and they grow upon one dreadfully, 
just as gambling and drinking and 
smoking grow upon men. They 
are nothing but a habit, and a very 
bad one.” 

She succeeded by her example 
in getting Kate out of the blues, 
and did her a world of good. The 
rest of the day passed so quickly 
that neither felt the flight of time 
till Joe, who had grown impatient 
and nervous, called back in a cab 
and took Kate home to his quiet 
lodgings. 

Lavinia, when she saw them 
fairly off, took to her heels in most 
undignified fashion, and never 
pulled up till she was at her own 
door, knocking impatiently for ad- 
mittance. When she got in she 
made straight for Aunt Polly’s 
room, and sat herself down before 
her astonished relative in a state 
of bewildering heat and excite- 
ment, 

“My dear, I began to get most 
uneasy about you. Where on 
earth——” 

She didn’t give Aunt Polly time 
to finish. 

“ You'd never guess, if you were 
to try from this till doomsday. 
Who do you think she is ?” 

“ First you say I couldn’t guess, 
and then you ask me to, Do you 
mean Scottowe’s wife ?” 

“Yes; Ill give you as many 
tries as ever you like.” 

“Td rather give it up,” said 
Aunt Polly. “Put me out of 
suspense—there’s a dear.” 

“Kate Tinkler! I told you 
you'd be surprised !” 

*“No; you never said a word 
about surprise.” 

“Well, I knew you would be 
surprised !” 
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“And soI am. The poor child! 
God help her! she’s only a child.” 

“Nothing more,” chimed in 
Lavinia. 

“The last time she was on a 
visit to her brother I declare I 
thought it a sin to see her in long 
frocks. And she was so pretty.” 

‘* She’s prettier now.” 

*“My goodness!” was all that 
Aunt Polly found to say by way 
of finish. It was brief but sig- 
nificant enough to Lavinia, who 
knew and had studied all her 
moods and phrases. It meant 
that all danger of opposition was 
over, and that she might befriend 
poor Kate with the full approba- 
tion of Aunt Polly. 
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But the day’s excitement did 
not end here, for the post that 
evening brought her the first letter 
from the gallant major, and that 
night she sat down, flushed and 
eager to answer it without loss of 
time. It was a source of the 
greatest joy to her to be able to 
say that she had so fully carried 
out his injunctions about Scot- 
towe’s wife. 

I should, however, have thought 
her far too sensible a woman to 
have for a moment suspected that 
she would take his letter out of 
her pocket and deliberately put 
it under her pillow. Truth com- 
pels me to acknowledge that she 
did so. 


CHAPTER XXII.—SCANDAL. 


** Against a power like this 
What virtues can secure?” 


—CRABBE. 


** Obtrectatio et livor pronis auribus accipiunter.” 


—Tacitus. 


* Pursue your trade of scandal-picking, 
Your hints—your innuendoes.” 


I think it is Plautus who suggests 
that the mischief-maker who talks 
and the mischief-maker who listens 
should both be hanged—the one by 
the tongue and the other by the 
ears. But the remedy is far too 
drastic ; and we cannot utterly de- 
populate even the most morally 
congested district. In fact, Plautus 
is out of date. Formerly we put 
an end toa man who stole sheep 
or committed forgery: now, when 
we hesitate to hang him for killing 
his brother, the mere murdering 
of reputations is nothing. Social 
victims have to bear it, and get 
accustomed to it—like the eel 
to being skinned. Joe Tinkler 
suffered rather severely under the 
first application of the process. 

There was a less serious aspect, 
too, from which the situation could 


—SwiIrt. 


be viewed. We all have a tinge 
of vanity—mind, I say only a 
tinge. Perhaps he had as little as 
anybody could have; but when a 
man is fairly started on the path- 
way of social progress, got up as 
it were regardless of expense, with 
all eyes admiringly turned upon 
him,—it is dreadful to step sud- 
denly upon a loose flag, and to be 
bespattered and begrimed by the 
contents of a dirty lurking puddle. 
This was poor Joe Tinkler’s case. 
The scandal about his sister’s affair 
spread and magnified and ramified 
in all directions. 

It was not the fact of his being 
a clergyman only which added 
gravity to the case, but a clergy- 
man just selected by his bishop for 
promotion. 

The few who took the honest and 
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charitable view were not listened 
to. Some who had already sub- 
scribed to the projected testimonial 
either openly confessed their indis- 
cretion, or regretted the prompti- 
tude with which they had yielded 
to their more generous impulses. 
Others who had only begun to 
think of what they should give, 
held back just to see “ how things 
would turn out.” Old friends who 
used to stop to speak to Tinkler, 
and to shake hands with him when- 
ever an opportunity presented it- 
self, now passed on quickly, crossed 
over the street as if urged by im- 
portant business, and merely nod- 
ded a head or waved a hand in 
the distance; and when two or 
three got together, they discussed 
the thing with bated breath. 

The excitement was simply ex- 
traordinary—the interest unprece- 
dented. 1 am justified in saying 
so, because even Mrs Hush was 
drawn out of her shell by it, and 
rendered, for a time, quite chatty 
and relatively sociable. She was 
notoriously the most unsociable 
and stand-off of females in Westerly 
—so much so, that I have not dared 
to introduce her to my readers (I 
did not like to take such a liberty) 
as one of my characters: I merely 
do so now to add force to my asser- 
tion — feeling that by no other 
means can I give anything like the 
same amount of weight and point 
to it. Mrs Hush—or Mrs Major 
Hush, C.B.—was a very exclusive 
personage indeed. She lived and 
laboured for two objects in life— 
to preserve her complexion and to 
keep her distance, or make others 
keep theirs, which was practically 
the same thing. When, therefore, 
she unbent, it gave heart all round, 
and lent special interest to those 
who talked over the ugly business. 
Tradesmen forgot that she looked 
upon them as a necessary evil, and 


professional men that she only re- 
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cognised them because she could 
not help it. Canon Fungus and 
the minor clergy she _ usually 
treated with disdain ; but now she 
condescended to talk to them, even 
in the street—she, whose pride was 
hurt by the fact that the Founder 
of Christianity was of “humble 
origin,” and His disciples of such 
“low extraction.” 

Ah! my dear sir or madam, we, 
every one of us, live in glass houses, 
though we don’t always know it. 
Each one is ready to pick holes. 
There is a fascination in the occu- 
pation unaccountable but obvious. 
When a horse is down we sit on 
its head: a crowd gathers, and 
there is much jabber; everybody 
rushes to unbuckle the harness, 
and to back the carriage; and, 
when the unlucky animal rises, we 
all skedaddle for fear of being 
kicked or spattered. We have 
our own opinions of how it 
happened, and why it happened, 
and how it need not have happened 
at all—and so on. 

But you and I never trip or 
come down—in our own estima- 
tion ; and even if we did, I’d just 
like to see the individual who had 
the temerity to sit on our head! 
This, however, is digression. 

The atmosphere had been so pure 
about the reputation of this poor 
curate and his sister hitherto, that, 
when people felt it suddenly 
charged with dangerous elements, 
and vitiated, they imagined it to 
be much worse and more deleteri- 
ous than it really was. Their fears 
helped the panic, and their vision 
became jaundiced. 

What were the facts? It was 
said that Kate had elected to run 
away with a common soldier, and 
that he had deserted her. There 
was no doubt about these two 
things, people said, to begin with. 
Her brother had taken her in and 
given her shelter; this was natural 
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affection, putting sheer humanity 
out of the question; and he was 
praised and pitied by the kind- 
hearted, while the bitter and the 
highly moral maintained that he 
should have acted differently, and 
sent her away, but that he was not 
morally strong enough to face such 
an ordeal as that. She was called 
to be sure, on his statement, 
Mrs Scottowe. Mrs—vwell, there 
was the loose screw. How were 
respectable people to know? Any 
one could impose upon Tinkler. It 
was an extremely embarrassing 
situation no doubt—for those who 
liked to be embarrassed. Several 
female genealogical moles set to 
work to burrow into pedigree tra- 
ditions, and to hunt out the oldest 
inhabitants. They raked up the 
history of the unfortunate Mabel 
Scottowe—the only daughter of 
the last baronet—who ran away 
with the organist ages ago. It 
was surmised that Kate’s “ hus- 
band” was a son of hers, but the 
dates would not fit; and the wife 
of one of Pipperly’s bank officials 
upset the ingenious theory by stat- 
ing positively that her husband 
had known his father and mother 
years ago, in London, and also the 
young man himself ; and had, more- 
over, recognised his handwriting 
(which was a very peculiar one) on 
some documents which had lately 
come in to the bank. She was 
hardly thanked for so cruelly dis- 
pelling the illusion, because it in- 
creased the difficulty instead of 
tending to clear it. There was no 
gainsaying her story, however ; and 
society in Westerly had to cast 
about in other directions—with no 
tangible result. 

Jenkins, the leading solicitor, 
who took great interest in the 
legal aspect of the Scottowe law 
proceedings, declared positively 
that if not actually illegitimate him- 
self, the young man must be the 


representative of an illegitimate 
branch, because he could otherwise 
claim the property now to be sold. 
“Tn fact it couldn’t be sold at all 
if a lawful heir existed,” explained 
the lawyer. The case was a very 
peculiar one indeed, and he couldn’t 
go into it, but they might take 
his word for it: so they did. 

The great question which agi- 
tated the community now was— 
Should the ladies call on Kate? 
A heavy responsibility rested on 
such a centre of “light and lead- 
ing” as the wife of Canon Fun- 
gus; and she felt the full force 
of it. She was a woman who 
always saw a long way before her, 
and never made a slip for want 
of due thought and consideration. 
For instance, I never knew her to 
be short of a threepenny-bit for 
Sunday (and no doubt many a 
good shilling goes by negligence 
—a sacrifice to pride), nor to 
make a false step which landed 
her in any social difficulty. She 
was cautious to a degree. Of 
course she consulted the Canon. 
But he happened to be suffering 
from one of his dyspeptic attacks, 
and consequently she got but 
scant consolation. 

“You heard about this Tinkler 
business, of course ?” she said. 

“T did. Not being deaf, I 
could hardly fail to hear what the 
whole town has heard.” 

“Well, thank goodness! one 
danger is over at all events.” She 
was alluding to her son Joel’s 
passing weakness for the parson’s 
sister—to which we referred be- 
fore. ‘‘And it might have been 
worse.” 

“So it might—for the girl,” 
said the sardonic Canon. He did 
not believe in Joel; and he hada 
growing conviction in his own 
mind that his first-born would 
ultimately turn out a bad bird. 
The mother—holding quite a dif- 
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ferent opinion—never would let 
him enlarge on the point, which 
only made him the more bitter, 
and always on the alert to put in 
a word edgeways when he could: 
this was better than open rupture, 
which involved the loss of what 
he hadn’t much of—temper. He 
contented himself with injecting 
into his conversation these pun- 
gent bits of settled conviction, 
and leaving them to work, when 
he got the opportunity. 

“ What on earth are we to do? 
I wish you’d tell me.” 

“Do?” said the Canon. “If 
you took my advice —which I 
flatter myself you won’t — you'd 
do nothing.” 

You don’t call that advice! 
It is absurd. We must do some- 
thing.” 

“Very well. Go and do it.” 
He looked at the wife of his 
bosom with a vacant stare, and 
then went on with his newspaper. 

“You are enough to aggravate 
a saint!” she said, tartly. 

“That’s a mere assertion,” re- 
sponded the Canon. “I don’t 
know that you have any means 
of estimating the endurance of a 
saint, except by computing from 
mine—who am a mere sinner. I 
know where to look for the aggra- 
vation ; but the saint is not to be 
had for testing purposes.” 

“T suppose you mean to be 
crushingly satirical. All the same, 
I think you ought to consult the 
Bishop.” 

“Whether I do or not, I cer- 
tainly don’t intend to consult the 
Bishop. He does not consult me ; 
and you ought to know very well 
that when he picked out a lout 
like Tinkler for one of the tit-bits 
in the diocese, other men were 
passed over who should not have 
been passed over; and among 
them I have the assurance to 
place myself. He has got into 
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a mess now, and let him get out 
of it.” 

“ But wouldn’t it be some sort 
of satisfaction, after his overlooking 
your claims, just to go and condole 
with him ?” 

“Tt might ; but I don’t care to 
snarl where I can’t bite.” 

“ Well, at all events, I'll go and 
see Mrs Quodlibet. I must know 
what she is going to do; because 
I’m not such a fool, at my time of 
life, as to be on the wrong side. 
If she takes her up, of course I 
must.” 

** Of — course — you — must. 
That’s the woman all over. Play 
your own cards. I don’t want to 
be bothered about it, one way or 
other.” 

Mrs Collyrium was another per- 
son equally exercised in her mind 
and equally perplexed ; because, 
here was Georgie with a well-de- 
fined programme, which involved 
actual contact and close perma- 
nent connection with this dubious 
brother and sister. She felt that 
there was nothing for it but to at- 
tack her daughter, and she resolved 
to do so without calling in the aid 
of her father, simply because—as 
she said to her dear friend Mrs 
Fungus—“men are such fools” 
about such things. Of course she 
did not tell Mrs Fungus all that 
Georgie had told her about the 
matrimonial scheme. 

My lady readers do not need to 
have this explained; but ‘men 
are such fools”! True. There 
is such a difference between the 
béte and the bonne béte, that some 
of us males, in our fatuous self- 
worship, believe too much in 
the bonne, and think ourselves 
clever. 

“ My dear, we really must make 
a stand,” said the she-Canon ; “‘ we 
owe it to the sex. It is expected 
of us. Perhaps Mr Tinkler’s sister 
may be Mrs Scottowe. I don’t 
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wish to be uncharitable; but we 
have positively no proof.” 

‘None whatever,” acquiesced 
Mrs Oollyrium. The obligation 
coming under the denomination 
of “a debt which we owe to our- 
selves,” is easily cleared off by a 
draft on our stock of self-compla- 
cency. “TI hope I shall be able to 
influence Georgie, but she is very 
headstrong; and being an only 
daughter, I fear the doctor has let 
her have too much of her own way, 
—I don’t mean in conduct, or acts, 
or anything of that sort.” 

“Oh no, assuredly not; she has 
always been very correct.” 

‘*But I mean,” continued Mrs 
Collyrium, not taking any notice 
of this remark, as being a mere 
truism, which went without saying, 
“that she has been allowed too 
much freedom of opinion.” 

“ Yes—quite so. Young girls, 


nowadays, are so advanced that 
they fancy they have a right to 


their own opinions, no matter what 
their parents may think. I have 
always resisted this tendency in 
my children.” 

“Yes; and your daughters are 
perfection.” 

“Unless you begin very young 
with children, as I did, my dear, 
you can hardly ever hope to suc- 
ceed thoroughly; and, mind you, it 
requires a strong constitution, as 
much as anything else.” 

This touch about the constitu- 
tion was meant to be apologetic 
and consolatory, as applied to Mrs 
Collyrium, and to give her a loop- 
hole of escape as regarded her in- 
ability to cope with Georgie’s self- 
will. 

“I’m going to see Mrs Quodlibet 
at once. I daresay I'll be able to 
find out how she and the Bishop 
will act ; and I'll come and tell you 
on my return.” 

‘You are so kind always!” said 
Mrs Collyrium, rising and ringing 
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the bell, with a touchingly languid 
effort. 

When the servant opened the 
hall-door to let out the visitor, 
Georgie herself appeared at the 
bottom step, looking animated and 
rosy, excited, and in a hurry. 

There was a very (convention- 
ally) cordial greeting and farewell 
combined. 

*T was glad to see your mother 
looking so very much better,” said 
the old lady. 

** Oh, she’s all right, thanks,” re- 
sponded Georgie as she disappeared. 

Let me remark, here, parentheti- 
cally, that if, after all, things came 
about the way Georgie had planned, 
it seems to me that, by - and - by, 
they would work very well. Her 
fibre was coarse; but Tinkler, as 
her husband, would not observe 
this, or miss the lack of high polish 
and refinement. He had no close 
intimacy with her sex ; Kate had 
lived away from him, and his mo- 
ther was but a name, and a vague 
memory. Georgie seemed to be 
the perfection of kindness, good- 
ness, figure, and face ; and latterly, 
since she began to show considera- 
tion for and appreciation of him- 
self, he grew more and more at- 
tached, as was natural; and his 
advancement was rapid and self- 
satisfying. 

She was, just now, fresh from 
parting with him, and the ardent 
pressure of his hand showed that 
he was becoming alive to the pos- 
sibilities which lay in the near 
future. She was in high spirits, 
and prepared for both attack and 
defence. And when she got into 
the house, she went directly to the 
drawing-room and opened fire— 
thus disconcerting the plans of 
the enemy. 

“ Now, mamma,” she said on 
entering, “I know perfectly well 
what that horrid old cat has been 
here about. She has just come 
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to make as much mischief as she 
possibly can about what has hap- 
pened. But I may tell you plainly 
that I don’t care one single bit. 
It won’t make one iota of differ- 
ence to me—so don’t think it.” 

“Georgie!” her mother ex- 
claimed, with icy coldness, “ you 
don’t mean to tell me to my face 
that you would bring disgrace and 
shame upon us by—by—going 
any farther with this—business— 
till at least the doubtful points 
are cleared up? You have only 
too often expressed your unchari- 
table opinions with regard to the 
Canon and Mrs Fungus, though 
you know how I respect them, 
and how it pains me to listen to 
you.” 

“T’m very sorry I’m sure,” said 
Georgie, dropping into a seat, 
with a doleful sigh. 

“If you were you wouldn’t so 
often err in the same way.” 

“Well, then, I’m not,” 
Georgie; “whichever you like. 
Her tone was defiant and dan- 
gerous, 

“Let that pass. I want you 
now for once to listen to me. 
This is a most momentous mat- 
ter, affecting others besides your- 
self. You must make a sacrifice. 
We can’t expect everything to 
turn out always just as we should 
like it.” 

“No. Things will go by con- 
traries in spite of all we can do. 
Even the Canon and his wife, who 
come as near perfection as may 
be, can’t have things their own 
way. He has too little hair on 
his head, and must do without. 
She has too much on her chin, 
and can’t get rid of it, While a 
benign Providence, for some mys- 
terious reason—a good one, no 
doubt—won’t let them effect an 
exchange.” And she fretfully 
patted her feet on the floor. 
“Georgie! Georgie! Georgie!” 


said 
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exclaimed her mother with a 
plaintive horror, which stopped 
the further flow of her eloquence, 
and took away her breath. 

Georgie got up in a petulant 
fidget and went to the window ; 
and repented in a sort of way 
during a pause. 

“Tf you wouldn't always fling 
that old man and his wife at my 
head, I would not say these things. 
If I know that you adore them, 
you know equally well that I de- 
test them—-at least her.” 

There was another pause. 
Collyrium wasn’t up to time. 

“Better come to the point,” 
went on Georgie. “What do 
you want me to do about what 
you call—‘the business’? Am I 
to suddenly drop my acquaintance 
with Mr Tinkler, and to cut his 
sister whom you used to embrace? 
Because, if that 4 

“T never said that I meant you 
to go so far,” said Mrs Collyrium, 
severely. 

“‘ How far then?” 

“To abstain for a while from 
visiting them, till we know more.” 

“ You are too late,” said Geor- 
gie. ‘I’ve just been there, and 
I’m going again in the evening to 
take Kate some books and have 
some music.” 

Mrs Collyrium interlaced her 
thin white fingers, gave a de- 
spairing sigh, looked up at the ceil- 
ing, and leant back, limp and 
mentally exhausted. 

Georgie crossed to the door, 
and from this point of vantage 
fired her parting shot. 

“You don’t seem to be aware 
that Lavinia Harman actually 
went in the cab with Kate to her 
brother’s lodgings. I think her 
example is quite as worthy as 
that of old Mrs Fungus ; her posi- 
tion as good, and her character 
as high. If you were not un- 


Mrs 





reasonably prejudiced, you ought 
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to be satisfied, mamma; that’s 
all I can say.” And having said 
it she went away. 

Now, was Mrs Collyrium un- 
reasonably prejudiced ? 

You remember, reader, a remark 
made, in an early chapter, by the 
doctor himself, which bears upon 
the point we are considering. “It 
is most extraordinary the queer 
things that Miss Harman can do, 
and people not mind.” Up toa 
certain point the doctor was strict- 
ly correct; but now, from his 
wife’s point of view, and that of 
many others, the limit had been 
reached, and people did “ begin to 
mind,” as we know; for Westerly 
talked very freely about her action 
in this matter, and questioned the 
propriety of it, and wondered that 
her aunt permitted her—while such 
delicate points of controversy re- 
mained doubtful—to show such 
active interest in Mrs Scottowe. 

Georgie’s excuse, therefore, did 
not satisfy her mother; and in 
common justice to her— Bohemian 
as I am—I must admit she had 
grounds for wishing that her 
daughter had acted with more 
circumspection. Having admitted 
so much, I am at liberty to say 
that I am, heart and soul, with 
Georgie and Lavinia. 

The result of Mrs Fungus’s visit 
to the palace was that the Rev. 
Septimus Stole was sent by Mrs 
Quodlibet to interview Tinkler— 
ostensibly about her pamphlet, ‘A 
Dual Genesis,’ but really to find 
out as much as he could. It is 
but fair to Stole to say that he 
performed his delicate task with 
great skill and tact; for without 
being in the least suspected by his 
brother cleric, he learned where the 
marriage took place and how many 
months back. There were reasons 
why the ladies wished to be speci- 
ally informed on this latter point. 
These facts were enough to enable 
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him to write to the locality in- 
dicated for confirmatory evidence 
from the local clergyman. He 
came away charmed by Kate—so 
much so, that for her sake he not 
only hoped for the best, but be- 
lieved the best. In her lovely face 
there was nothing but truth and 
honesty—she could not deceive. 

Confirmation came, as he ex- 
pected, in course of post, and the 
most malignant of the female scan- 
dal- mongers — among them Mrs 
Fungus (a wasp without her sting) 
—were silenced on the main issue 
at all events; whereat Stole re- 
joiced exceedingly. 

Mrs Quodlibet—by nature a 
kindly soul—made up her mind 
to call, and did so in her carriage. 
All this brought joy to the heart 
of poor Tinkler, because she put 
in an appearance just as his un- 
suspecting nature began awaken- 
ing to the conviction that there 
was something up. People had 
become strange, somehow, and he 
couldn’t fail to observe it. For- 
tunately he had lately got to be 
so unconstrained, if not actually 
confidential, with Georgie, that he 
could speak freely to her; so he 
asked her point-blank to explain 
the state of things which puzzled 
him, and she did not hesitate to 
tell him pretty plainly what people 
were saying and hinting. It was 
a difficult thing to do, but she got 
through with it. He listened with 
pained and patient interest, unin- 
terruptingly. 

“And yet,” he said, “to think 
of your exceeding great kindness 
all through, and that you never 
deserted—me—us— Kate.” 

“No; of course I didn’t,” said 
Georgie ; “why should I be so 
mean and shabby? Miss Harman 
and I determined to face the spite 
and ill-nature because we liked 
your sister and—yourself ; and we 
knew she was married,” 
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“How proud—how thankful we 
should feel! How noble of you!” 

“Not at all,” replied Georgie. 
“You know we only did what 
was right, and papa quite ap- 
proved.” Still she liked to hear 
the praise, and to know that she 
was appreciated. 

“ Ah! very few of us do that,” 
he said, looking into her eyes with 
manifest but bashful admiration. 
“T’ve been endeavouring to do it 
all my life, and I find it anything 
but easy.” 

* When there are two it always 
helps one,” remarked Georgie, re- 
ferring, I suppose, to her own sex, 
and to Lavinia as a case in point. 
The sentence was confused. She 
may have had a deeper meaning: 
be that as it may. It is but just 
to acknowledge that she fought her 
battle well, and held on, through 
evil report, to the course which 
she had set herself to pursue. The 
goal was to be reached, and the 
surest way to it was the road she 
took. 

The facts as they stand suggest 
a comparison between the two 
girls. Both liked Kate, but each 
befriended her from different mo- 
tives: Lavinia from a wish to 
please the man whom she loved ; 
Georgie to win the love of a man 
whom she wished to please—and 
she was firmly resolved to make 
him happy, to be good, and to be 
true and loyal to him in every 
possible way. In Lavinia’s case 
there was no sense of self-sacrifice ; 
in Georgie’s there was. One felt 
that she was gaining a prize; the 
other felt that she was throwing 
herself away—even though she did 
it with premeditation. She had 
argued it out with herself over 
and over again, and had come to 
some definite understanding with 
her conscience ; and she felt that 
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her programme must be gone 
through. 

Does the end justify the means ? 
Moralists say No. But there are 
two sides to everything ; and it is 
just possible that the means may 
justify the end occasionally. 

After the favourable turn which 
things had taken, the Tinkler tes- 
timonial soon began to look up 
again. There were some who be- 
came ashamed of their suspicions, 
and others who, instead of giving 
quickly, now gave doubly. The 
amount soon ran up to over four 
hundred pounds, as Tinkler learned 
accidentally by going into Mr 
Pipperly’s bank. The subscrip- 
tion-card stared him in the face, 
and he grew horribly ashamed and 
alarmed at its magnitude. He 
felt quite uncomfortable at the 
idea of accepting and owning so 
much money. It seemed wrong, 
particularly in the face of the fact 
that he had been advanced by the 
hand of Providence to opulence 
and the Rectory of Scottowe. 

I have known of a very humble- 
minded countryman of my own 
who, leaving his native wilds and 
visiting a great city for the first 
time, was too retiring to walk the 
grand streets and squares, and 
therefore sought out unpretending 
lane-ways to saunter in, from the 
ends of which he might, without 
too much presumption, gaze upon 

the contiguous grandeur. The 
Rev. Joseph Tinkler looked at 
the world from such a standpoint. 
He was as humble-minded as this 
poor countryman, who on his part 
would not, perhaps, have been 
quite so sensitive about the four 
hundred pounds as Tinkler was. 
But then a parallel which runs 
on all-fours, and in which you 
cannot pick some small hole, is 
not easily found. 
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I po not propose, within the 
limits of this article, to discuss 
the grand motive of the tragedy 
of “ Macbeth,” or the all-important 
relation and contrast of his char- 
acter with his wife’s. I am not 
concerned with Macbeth’s charac- 
ter from a psychological point of 
view. But I would ask attention 
to a single idea, a very simple one, 
which occurred to me while listen- 
ing to a lecture on Macbeth, given 
by Mr Moulton in Torquay. As 
the lecturer, after dwelling par- 
ticularly on such points as Mac- 
beth’s superstition, his trust in 
the supernatural, and his extra- 
ordinary impatience of suspense, 
proceeded to describe the murder- 
scene,—realising, with faithfully 
imaginative skill, the heavy night, 
the gathering tempest, the exulta- 
tion of the murderer, the instant 
revulsion of feeling and final col- 
lapse of all his power caused by 
a single moment’s suspense in the 
murder-chamber,—suddenly there 
flashed into my mind the meaning 
of these strange impulses and 
quick revulsions of feeling. The 
murderer was a Celt. 

Subsequently I endeavoured to 
use this idea as a clue to the intri- 
cacies of Macbeth’s character, al- 
ways bearing in mind the axiom, 
“that the worth of any hypothesis 
is largely determined by the num- 
ber of phenomena to which it 
affords solution.” 

Undoubtedly it is a mistaken 
acuteness that discovers national 
peculiarities in every play where 
the scene happens to be laid out- 
side of England. The attempt 
lands us in some very odd predica- 
ments ; as when, for example, we 
are constrained to adduce the 
national characteristics of a people 


inhabiting that mysterious portion 
of the globe, maritime Bohemia! 
But, though the majority of Shake- 
speare’s characters are—primarily 
of course, human, but secondarily 
—English men and women, he has 
also given us some equally unmis- 
takable types of foreign nations: 
of the ancient Greek in Ulysses ; 
of the ancient Roman in Cori- 
olanus and Brutus ; of the modern 
Italian in Romeo and Proteus, and 
the modern Frenchman in Lafeu 
and Parolles—that is, a nobler 
and a baser type of the two nations 
last named ; with sundry minor 
French, Welsh, and Irish men, 
kindly but comically drawn. 
There is therefore no inherent 
improbability of Shakespeare’s 
having chosen to draw for us 
a firm and finished likeness of 
the Celt; such a likeness as I 
believe he has drawn, with full 
insight and deep sympathy, in 
Macbeth. 

And indeed, when we remem- 
ber the unfortunate prominence of 
Irish affairs, and the activity of 
certain great chieftains over the 
water during Elizabeth’s reign, we 
may easily suppose that the atten- 
tion of Shakespeare and the rest 
of England was more than once 
directed to Celtic peculiarities 
as exhibited by Desmond, the 
O'Donnell, the Macwilliam, and 
Somhairle Buoidhe; while the 
great O’Neills, Shane and Hugh, 
during their residence in England, 
must have afforded Shakespeare 
an opportunity of studying the 
Celtic type at first hand, from 
living and striking examples. 

This probability granted, the 
next step is to denote the prin- 
cipal features of that most diffi- 
cult and deeply contested type of 
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character; and to observe their 
agreement of difference with the 
type of character presented to our 
contemplation in Macbeth. 

We will instance, as decisive 
and indubitably Celtic character- 
istics, these :—- 

Vital imagination. 
Mutability. 

Treachery. 

Sympathy with Nature. 
Eloquence. 

. Superstition. 

These points, named, it is hoped 
with some impartiality, the good 
beside the evil, will not be denied, 
even by the unsympathetic Saxon, 
to afford materials capable of 
grandly various combination and 
development. Is it hard to im- 
agine that they should have at- 
tracted Shakespeare to combine 
and develop them into a human 
type of supreme import and 
beauty? Is it, on the other hand, 
easy to imagine that they should 
be found fortuitously combined in 
such a character as Macbeth,—a 
man of purely Celtic blood, living 
in an age of Celtic supremacy,!— 
yet with no design on the drama- 
tist’s part of exhibiting any na- 
tional type whatever? To believe 
this is to credit accident with 
being a finer historical artist than 
Shakespeare. 

Now to examine these char- 
acteristics in Macbeth. 

1. Vital imagination.—By this 
I mean a power of realising the 
unseen, strong enough not only 
to present to the mind’s eye sights 
and scenes of the past or future, 
—such is the ordinary function 
of an ordinarily reproductive im- 
agination,—but to make the un- 
seen and the absent overcome the 
visible and present, attaining by 
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mere force of stronger realisation 
a more absolute existence in the 
mind of the percipient; such an 
imagination as sways its possessor 
with irresistible mastery, so that 
it may rather be said to possess 
him than he it; such an imagina- 
tion as holds Macbeth continually 
captive in a prison of his own 
fantasies, rapt and apart— 


** Till function 
Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.” 


No words can more forcibly de- 
scribe the action of vital imagina- 
tion, and its complete mastery of 
Macbeth; who, like all Celtic 
natures, is deeply susceptible of 
spiritual impressions, good and 
evil. The susceptibility, or im- 
aginativeness, whichever it may 
be called, is not, from a moral 
point of view, more praiseworthy 
than any other constitutional or 
hereditary trait. It gives an un- 
deniable charm to the Celtic char- 
acter ; a refining touch to all that 
is good in it, and a refining force 
to the appeal of every temptation 
assailing it. When a man like 
Macbeth is lost to the power of 
conscience (though it would be no 
more than just to state that he 
does not appear to have been 
gifted with the most rudimentary 
conscience to start upon), he must 
remain more or less at the mercy 
of this terribly vivid imagination. 
It takes the place of conscience 
to him. And there is a very 
awful proof of this in Macbeth. 
I have never heard it remarked 
upon, but no doubt it has often 
been noticed. When Macbeth is 
standing over Duncan, whom he 
has murdered sleeping, a voice 
seems to cry over his head— 





in Scotland, as in Ireland ? 


1 Ts it necessary to observe that the Iniscoti, or Irish, were the dominant race 
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‘Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep.” 


Before he can leave the chamber, 
he hears it again — 


**Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more!’ to 
all the house : 

‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and there- 
fore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more. 

sleep no more.’ ” 


The effect of this is, as we find, 
that though Macbeth’s conscience 
never wakes sufliciently to smite 
him for treachery and murder, his 
imagination is so impressed with 
the notion of having “ murdered 
sleep,” that he never afterwards 
can sleep naturally. From the 
night of the murder to the night 
of the coronation feast he does not 
sleep at all ; as we learn from Lady 
Macbeth, who attributes to that 
sleeplessness his wild behaviour, 
and the vision of Banquo’s ghost— 


Macbeth shall 


**You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep.” 


Afterwards, when the absolute 
necessity of repose forces him into 
slumber, he is shaken nightly with 
such “terrible dreams” that the 
remembrance of them makes him 
envy Duncan, lying at rest in his 
grave :— 


‘* Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent 
to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his 
grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
” 


Is not this an instance of guilt 
working on the imagination, when 
the moral nature is too dead to 
feel it ’—of imagination, in short, 
taking the place of conscience ? 
And where the imagination is 
thus a vital part of the being, we 
trace it of course, in its minor 
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function of speech and thought, 
all through Macbeth’s character, 
It will be observed that he never 
uses any other than imaginative 
forms of expression ; and the con- 
trast afforded by Lady Macbeth’s 
simple directness of speech must 
impress this more or less con- 
sciously on every hearer. Mac- 
beth, too, has the Celt’s pictorial 
faculty. His thoughts take shape 
and colour: they move before his 
eyes as fast as they rise in his 
mind. His senses are deceived by 
the strength of his imagination, 
so that he sees blood on a mur- 
derer’s face, and a dagger moving 
in the empty air, leading him on 
to Duncan. He has even the rare 
poetical faculty for personification 
of the abstract. An admirable ex- 
ample of this is the soliloquy in 
which he holds debate with him- 
self on the expediency of murder- 
ing Duncan: the virtues of “his 
murdered man,” and the pity that 
will surely rise in the hearts of 
his people, Macbeth personifies as 
angels and cloudy cherubim :— 


‘* Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath 


been 

So clear in his great office, thet his 
virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongue i, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cheru- 
bim, horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every 
eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.” 


This Celt might indeed have 
been a poet, if only imaginative 
force, without depth of heart, were 
sufficient for poetry. 

2. Mutability.—There is not 
much need of demonstration here. 
The Celtic mind is mutable. 
Saxons say we are fickle, which is 
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untrue; fickleness being a defect 
of the heart, not of the mind, and 
one not commonly incident to the 
Celtic heart. Macbeth is a very 
extreme instance of Celtic muta- 
bility ; but then, I should like to 
point out that he is a curiously 
unattached character, with no 
strong attraction either to good or 
evil for its own sake. (Witness 
the analysis of his character given 
by his wife in soliloquy, too well 
known to be quoted here, and its 
confirmation by Hecate.) His 
actions proceed from impulse, and 
he judges them solely by their 
consequences. He has no prin- 
ciple, but his imagination serves 
to show him “ how things look” to 
people who have principle (witness 
especially the soliloquy, act i. sc. 7); 
and this is an additional cause of 
irresolution. For imagination is 
the main source, both of strength 
and weakness, to the Celt. He 
feels it ; feels that the strength of 
his desires is sapped by the weak- 
ness of his will; he needs a con- 
stant stimulus, but cannot supply 
it, having no moral force, good or 
evil, capable of sustaining him for 
a moment— 
‘*T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but 
only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself 
And falls on the other.” 


Macbeth is that waverer who is 
“like a wave of the sea, driven with 
the wind and tossed.” Once com- 
mitted to a desperate line of 
action—rather by force of circum- 
stance than by choice—his nature 
does not gather strength : it only 
hardens into ferocity. 

3. Treachery.—We cannot deny 
that treachery is a dreadful stain 
on the Celtic character. It is our 
national disgrace. Macbeth is 


therefore made to embody the 
national sin in an act of the worst 
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treachery of which a Celt can 
conceive—namely, against a kins- 
man, a liege lord, and a guest. 
He is perfectly aware of the hein- 
ousness of his offence, at least in the 
eyes of his countrymen: no shame 
is reflected on it from his own con- 
science ; because, as before stated, 
he is devoid of conscience, in the 
ordinary sense of that term. But 
when reviewing to himself the 
pros and cons for the projected 
murder, he never forgets that he 
may have to reckon with the 
horror of a whole country at his 
breach of faith and hospitality. 


“‘ He’s here in double trust : 

First, as I am his kinsman and his sub- 
ject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as 
his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut 
the door, 

Not bare the knife myself.” 


But he is too evidently calcu- 
lating on the national prejudice 
as a possible consequence, not 
feeling its influence as a deterrent 
from the commission of treason, 

4. Sympathy with Nature.—I 
almost despair of rendering a con- 
nected, reasonable, or in any way 
persuasive account of this most 
important characteristic, which is 
perhaps the less surprising, as it 
has nothing in particular to do 
with reason, and very little con- 
nection with anything else in my 
limited experience. 

The Celtic sympathy with na- 
ture is an instinct; the Saxon 
sympathy with nature is an at- 
tachment, more or less profound. 
They have the advantage of us in 
possessing poets to notify their 
love: we have the advantage of 
them in requiring no poets, while 
we have eyes and a heart. The 
Celt is a child of nature: his love 
is instinctive. The Saxon is, doubt- 
less, a far superior being : his moral 
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feeling is cultivated, his character 
is high; but his most reckless 
enemy will not accuse him of 
being a child of nature. Such a 
child was Macbeth. Observe him 
in the dark courtyard, in the open 
air of night. He thinks the night 
is waiting for his deed, has dark- 
ened down to cover him from 
sight, is full of hideous voices 
that prophesy successful murder, 
while earth hides the traces of 
treacherous footsteps stealing to- 
wards Duncan. Every breath and 
sound of the dread hour gives 
added impulse to his murderous 
thoughts,—an impulse which he 
actually fears to lose, rejoicing 
in 

‘** The present horror of the time, 
Which now suits with it,” 


and experiencing beforehand the 
glad guilty thrill of a wicked pur- 
pose accomplished. 

Notice further how, after that 
night, the recurrence of the hour 
and the darkness brings back to 
him his failing confidence in the 
certainty that nature sympathises, 
and at that hour will help the 
murderer again. 
in the darkness, because it is 
wicked. 

**Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 

And with thy bloody and invisible 
hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great 
bond 

Which keeps me pale! Light thickens; 
and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and 
drowse, 

Whiles night’s black agents to their 
preys do rouse.” 


Such is the Celtic sympathy with 
nature. . 

5. Eloquence.—There needs no 
eloquence to convince us that 
Macbeth is eloquent! He com- 
bines the quick perception of the 
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Celt with the deep susceptibility, 
the imaginativeness, the sense of 
beauty, the sense of power, the 
sense of pathos, and that last, 
most curious of Celtic gifts, the 
magnetic power of appeal. We 
do not wonder that he captivated 
the heart of his king, and the 
admiration of noble thanes and 
hard-fighting soldiers alike, when 
we ourselves, spite of all that we 
know against Macbeth, listen to 
his soliloquies in a sort of tor- 
mented fascination, knowing that 
there is neither pity, faith, nor 
honour in this man, and yet not 
knowing whence such moving elo- 
quence can flow, unless from the 
depth of the heart. “A lofty 
soul, ruined by an unnatural wife, 
and a supernatural temptation.” 
Such is the general reading of the 
tragedy of “ Macbeth.” And to the 
end of time, Macbeth will be be- 
lieved in, pitied, and lamented ; 
all for that trick of the tongue! 

Still, like the true Celt, he im- 
poses on himself almost as deeply 
as on other people. He thinks 
himself relenting from pity and 
manliness, when only the practical 
difficulty of murder has daunted 
him for a moment. 


**T dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none,” 


But his very next speech shows 
what his hesitation really sprang 
from— 


‘“©Tf we should fail! . . .” 


Afterwards, he half believes 
himself repentant for his son, 
when the mere reaction of disap- 
pointment following success, has 
cast him into a cold-hearted fit. 
There is something appalling in 
the beauty of lines covering such 
a complication of ignoble regrets, 
as do those magnificent words in 
which Macbeth bewails his loss 
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of honour, because it may redound 
to Banquo’s gain :— 
*< Tf ’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my 
mind ; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I 
murder’d ; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 
To make them kings, the seed of 
Banquo kings !” 


To the very end Macbeth re- 
tains the same strange beauty of 
thought and expression,—the re- 
sult of his Celtic imagination and 
eloquence,—and to the very end 
constrains our sympathies. Now 
he makes us feel the piteousness 
of his dishonoured life :— 


‘*Seyton !—I am sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, I say !—This 
ush 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough: my way of 
life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 

And that which should accompany old 
age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their 
stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth- 
honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, 
and dare not,” 


Now it is the heavy weight of 
memories that never cease from 
haunting :— 


‘‘Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 

And with some sweet, oblivious anti- 
dote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that peril- 
ous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart?” 


Now it is the dreadful lifeless- 
ness of heart, that will not let him 
VOL. CL.—NO. DCCCCXI. 
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weep for the death of the only 
creature dear to him ; because to- 
day and to-morrow are all one, for 
death to take his triumph in ; and 
life’s “a thing that only fools 
would keep” :— 


‘« She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such 
a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to 
da 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 


After all, eloquence is natural to 
the Celt. His children use poetical 
rhetoric as soon as they can speak. 
A great English orator once found 
himself, for his sins, on the pier at 
Kingstown ; and there he envied 
the powers of speech displayed by a 
marvellous, little ragged Celt, who 
was telling a story to a friend of 
his own degree. This power of ex- 
pression, with its kindred power 
of ennobling a subject by lifting 
it into the imaginative region, is 
the natural heritage of the Celt. 
Moreover, if you desire to hear of 
motives higher than you have ever 
dared conceive, go to the accom- 
plished Celtic villain: and,—unless 
his native poetry has been overlaid 
with a superficial utilitarianism, 
derived from half-Americanised re- 
latives,—you will not be disap- 
pointed. 

6. Superstition.—Macbeth’s su- 
perstition, instinctive, hereditary, 
indomitable as it is, is at once the 
strongest outcome of his nature, 
the strongest evidence of his na- 
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tionality, and the strongest sup- 
port of our claim to Macbeth as 
pre-eminently the Shakespearian 
Celtic type. For me, it would be 
as difficult to dissociate his peculiar 
superstitious tendency from the 
rest of his Celtic nature, as it would 
be to dissociate the peculiar pride 
of Coriolanus from the Roman’s 
love of ascendancy, and inherited 
pride of race. But there is the less 
need to enlarge on this point of 
superstition, because, being all-im- 
portant to the comprehension of 
Macbeth’s character, it is made 
perfectly self-evident from first to 
last: so much so, indeed, that 
Macbeth is the acknowledged type 
of the superstitious in literature. 
Why, when the nature of his ma- 
lady has been so often discussed, 
its origin should have remained so 
long unguessed at, it is difficult 
to say. That origin is, of course, 
simply the hereditary Celtic ten- 
dency; in the case of Macbeth 
manifesting itself (1) by physical 
horror in the presence of the super- 
natural ; (2) by intense realisation 
of it ; (3) by absolute trust in it. 

It is a common thing to find 
horror mistaken for fear. A very 
ordinary instance of this confusion 
is the expression, ‘“So-and-so is 
afraid of a spider.” Now So-and- 
so is not in the least afraid of a 
spider, but he has a horror of the 
creature: a similar horror, though 
less in degree, than Macbeth feels 
at the mere sensation of the super- 
natural :— 


‘The time has been, my senses would 
have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of 
hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and 
stir 

As life were in’t.” 


Yet he shows considerable cour- 
age in his intercourse with the 
supernatural ; even threatening the 


weird sisters, if they shall refuse 
to satisfy his demands :— 


‘**T will be satisfied : deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let 
me know.” 


But this is after the taste of for- 
bidden knowledge has engendered 
a craving too strong for dread. 
He never hesitates a moment as to 
the nature of Banquo’s apparition 
at the coronation feast. Whatever 
the word ghost may mean, in 
Shakespeare or elsewhere, the thing 
ghost is entirely apparent and re- 
alisable to Macbeth. He faces it 
shuddering, but defiant. Can the 
least superstitious person fail to 
feel the grotesque horror of that 
moment when the murderer faces 
the ghost of his victim at the feast, 
and tries to deny having murdered 
him ?— 


‘Thou canst not say I did it: never 
shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


Finally, Macbeth’s entire trust in 
the supernatural, though, as the 
main motive of the play, it does 
not lie within the scope of this 
article, must yet be included as the 
strongest note of his superstition. 
It is the only human instinct—ex- 
cept the fighting instinct—which 
survives to the last in that out- 
worn nature. When love and am- 
bition have died within him, when 
he has “almost forgot the taste of 
fears,” trust in the supernatural 
still keeps his hand strong in the 
defence of Dunsinane,—till Birnam 
wood comes marching to the siege. 
It is despair at the sudden failure 
of that trust, which pierces his 
heart before the sword of Macduff 
can reach it. 


This is, of course, but a hasty 
review of those few “ decisive and 
indubitably Celtic characteristics ” 
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which were to decide Macbeth’s 
claim to be considered the Shake- 
spearian type of his race. Taken 
singly, they establish nothing,—a 
man may be imaginative, and not 
be a Celt ; and undoubtedly, many 
men have been treacherous who 
have not been Celts,—but takeri 
collectively, and especially regard- 
ed in their development and mutual 
influence, they constitute a type of 
character too distinctive to escape 
recognition. If additional evi- 
dence were required, we have it 
in that indescribable contradiction 
and elusiveness which make the 
character of the Celt, in literature 
as in life, a singularly difficult one 
to deal with. There probably never 
was a man in whom existed more 
opposite possibilities of develop- 
ment than in Macbeth. We feel 
this, not only in the palpable con- 
trasts of physical bravery and 
moral faintness, of splendid mental 
endowment, and barren emptiness 
of heart, but in the further ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to which of 
his unstable impulses will at any 
moment gain the ascendancy,—and 
for how long? 

People who read plays often ac- 
quire a false security of judgment. 
Because they know “how it will 
all end” in every case, they com- 
monly fancy that there must be 
one inevitable ending for every 
case, which nothing could have 
averted. Speaking imaginatively, 
this is a great mistake. In the 
case in question, Lady Macbeth 
might have averted the catas- 
trophe ; and very nearly did so. 
If she had not possessed a super- 
stitious Celt for a husband, there 
is no saying how the play of “ Mac- 
beth” might have ended. Certainly 
she understood her husband, as far 
as one mortal may understand 
another; but she made the irre- 
trievable mistake of thinking she 
could reckon with his instability— 
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a mistake almost impossible for a 
consistent person to avoid, who has 
experienced some success in deal- 
ing with an inconsistent person. 
A Celt is, at any time, an unsafe 
thing to reckon with. But a Celt 
with a dash of genius is absolutely 
incalculable. 

To conclude: in literary criti- 
cism, however inductively we may 
try to proceed, we can seldom ex- 
pect to prove a point. This is 
because, in the language of that 
infatuated being, the logical stu- 
dent, only the Method of Agree- 
ment is available in these cases. 
The Method of Difference, with its 
stringent test, is inapplicable to 
the discussion of human character; 
and the Method of Concomitant 
Variation, involving experiment, 
equally so. We cannot expect, 
therefore, having only the Method 
of Agreement to apply, ever to 
obtain more than a strong proba- 
bility of the correctness of a dis- 
puted conclusion. But in this, 
I cannot help thinking that the 
probability established is a very 
strong one. It has the facts of the 
play on its side, with all the coin- 
cidences of time, place, and circum- 
stance, besides the irrefragable ar- 
gument from history ; and it seems 
to me that the opposer of our very 
simple, almost self-evident theory 
—viz., that Macbeth was a Celt, 
and was intended by Shakespeare 
to appear what he was—would have 
to choose between two ways of re- 
futing the theory, each comprising 
the troublesome task of proving a 
negative. He would either have to 
prove that (1) History is mistaken, 
and Macbeth was not a Celt; or (2) 
though History be correct, and 
Macbeth in the play a supremely 
Celtic type, that the coincidence 
was accidental, and Shakespeare 
was not aware of what he was 
doing. 

Morra O'NEILL. 
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MY PYTHAGOREAN FRIEND. 


CHAPTER I. 


My acquaintance with my friend 
Maurice Haselden began very 
simply. He was then a second- 
hand bookseller in a large manu- 
facturing town of the North of 
England, and he seemed to me to 
have a large and valuable collec- 
tion of books. A second-hand 
bookshop is a kind of back-wash 
of literature, and the jetsam is 
often of little value—waterlogged 
divinity, derelict law, and “ much- 
enduring” classics that rest at 
last after an Odyssey of woes. 
But my friend’s shop was differ- 
ent: it seemed to contain no 
rubbish ; or at least, if there were 
rubbish, it was rubbish with a 
history, and therefore as reputable 
and interesting as Prince Charlie’s 
gloves or Napoleon’s night-cap. 
I was at the time collecting ma- 
terials for a small book on Ancient 
Greek Surgery (still unpublished) 
—I may state that I am a Doctor 
of Medicine—and I looked in to 
see if I could pick up anything 
bearing on the subject. On en- 
tering, I found a tall handsome 
man of about my own age (say 
thirty, and have done with it), 
who was leaning over the counter, 
and reading in (I adhere to the 
expression) a mighty book. He 
had a somewhat foreign look and 
complexion, the latter a clear 
olive; the eyes large, dark, and 
lustrous; a finely moulded brow 
and chin—intellect and will har- 
moniously matched; a straight 
and powerful nose; nobly curved 
eyebrows, —the ideal lies there, 
hence Shakespeare, who never 
draws a random line, makes his 
lover pen “a sonnet to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow ”; and, to cut short 


the signalement, the right hand, 
testing negligently on the book, 
was the handsomest I have ever 
seen,—long, lean, and powerful, 
Then, for a second-hand book- 
seller, whose hand is subdued to 
what it works in, and is therefore 
usually begrimed, this hand was 
clean and well-groomed. Indeed 
his whole person was particularly 
clean and tidy, as of one who had 
not “gathered the Olympic dust” 
of classic tomes. At the sound 
of my footfall he raised himself 
from his stooping posture, and 
looked gravely at me. 

I stated my errand. A long con- 
versation followed, which served 
to show the extraordinary range 
of his information. He produced 
for my inspection several very 
old books on surgery, written in 
Latin, and illustrated with appal- 
ling woodcuts. Finally, he offered 
to show me some of the works in 
his private collection, which he 
kept at his own house. I ex- 
pressed my grateful acceptance of 
his offer. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, with 
a deprecatory wave of the hand; 
*T am always glad to help those 
who vindicate antiquity, and who 
are not afraid to maintain that 
discovery is in most cases recovery.” 

A few days afterwards I called 
at Mr Haselden’s house. It was an 
old building in an obscure quarter 
of the town, and it had probably 
been the residence of a substantial 
merchant at the beginning of the 
century. There was even a portico 
in front, the two pillars of which 
were funereally dingy. A dog’s- 
head knocker, with a ring through 
the mouth for easier manipulation, 
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emitted a dull sepulchral sound, 
like a thump on a coffin-lid; and 
a tidy old woman opened the door 
and dropt me a quaint curtsey, “all 
of the olden time.” She was evi- 
dently prepared for my coming, 
and leading me up a flight of stone 
steps, opened a door on the first 
landing, and with another curtsey 
invited me to enter. 

‘*My master wil] be here pres- 
ently,” she said, with a kindly 
smile. ‘‘ My master” had a pleas- 
ant ring. 

The room into which I had been 
ushered was a spacious one, with 
a lofty ceiling pannelled in oak. 
It was lighted by a tall window, 
and each of the walls, except the 
one facing the window, was lined 
with massive oaken book - cases. 
It was perhaps rude of me, but I 
proceeded to take a leisurely sur- 
vey of their contents, which proved 
to be very methodically arranged 
with curious descriptive legends 
in Old English characters, painted 
upon the front edge of the shelves. 
Thus a group of books, consisting 
of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ Quarles’s ‘ Em- 
blems,’ and others of the same 
kidney, was distinguished by the 
motto — ‘‘ Marry, how ?— tropi- 
cally.” Evelyn, Pepys, and his 
brethren were ranged under 
“Nulla dies sine linea.” A few 
theological works (very few, I 
must say) were enigmatically in- 
dicated by the words, “ Que scais- 
je?” astronomical works, “Sic 
itur ad astra”; geological, “Ser- 
mons in stones.” A row of dic- 
tionaries bore above them the 
motto, ‘“ Words, words, words.” 
And so on, with a freakish sugges- 
tiveness. I had just reached a 
compartment containing a miscel- 
laneous jumble of books, which 
seemed to defy proper classifica- 
tion, and which was labelled 
“Remainder Biscuit,” when the 
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door opened, and Haselden en- 
tered. He smiled, bowed, and 
apologised for keeping me waiting. 
Then with friendly directness he 
proceeded to show me all the books 
he possessed which seemed likely 
to further my purpose. The time 
passed pleasantly and quickly, and 
only the gathering dusk reminded 
me that I had too selfishly pro- 
longed my visit. I pulled out my 
watch, and found that it was nine 
o'clock. 

“Wait a little,” he said, with 
courteous earnestness ; “you will 
take some refreshment, I hope, 
before you go?” 

Without waiting for my accept- 
ance of his hospitality (did I look 
hungry, I wonder’), he rang the 
bell. Soon after the elderly house- 
keeper entered, bearing a massive 
silver candelabra, which she placed 
lighted on the table. 

“There is no gas in the house,” 
he remarked, explanatorily. Then, 
as if to deprecate the suspicion of 
ostentation, he added—“ An old 
heirloom.” 

Then turning to his domestic 
(or friend-in-waiting, if you like), 
he said: “ Priscilla, bring, if you 
please, a bottle of Chablis, bread, 
and cheese.” Then to me, ‘Do 
you like Chablis ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” I said, 
a little overawed, “I don’t know 
it by habit—only by repute. Bass 
is my usual beverage.” 

“ Have we Bass, Priscilla ?” 

She shook her head with a be- 
wildered air. Was it possible that 
in this age of enlightenment she 
was ignorant of the existence of 
Bass ? 

“T can send out for it,” he said, 
politely. 

“ Pray, don’t put yourself to any 
trouble,” I protested. 

“The Chablis I can recommend 
to an inquiring spirit,” he said, 
smilingly. ‘But beer is a good 
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thing. The Egyptians, as you 
know, drank it thousands of years 
ago.” 

“T wonder if that is why Bass 
has a red pyramid on his bottles,” 
I remarked. 

“Really, I never thought of 
that,” he replied, with a lively 
look of interest. “ But if so, why 
red?” 

“Tf you will excuse a profligate 
pun,” said I, “so that it may be 
readily seen.” 

He smiled indulgently, and I 
instantly felt ashamed of my- 
self, 

He went to a cupboard which 
filled up the lower part of the 
window embrasure, and brought 
out two wine goblets of Venetian 
glass. They were very beautiful, 
though I am no judge of such 
matters: their shimmering irides- 
cence seemed to suggest a poetic 
indecision as to the final colouring 
they were to assume. I expressed 
my admiration of them. 

“ Heirlooms,” he said, apologeti- 
cally. ‘I am originally of Italy. 
It is possible to be an_ intel- 
lectual sybarite, and I am afraid 
you will think me one; but why 
should I buy other things when I 
have these ?” 

“They suit the Chablis, I am 
sure,” said I. ‘My dream of 
opulence is to drink beer out 
of a silver tankard. To drink 
esthetically is to drink soberly.” 

At this point Priscilla entered, 
bearing on a tray covered with 
a snowy cloth the bottle of Chablis, 
a round loaf with an appetising 
light-brown crust, and a piece of 
Gruyére cheese dotted with dewy 
cells. Hunger came upon me like 
a strong man armed. 

Now, as I sat at the table en- 
joying the Chablis — which had 
a delicate bouquet, and justified 
Haselden’s somewhat Dellacruscan 
definition of it as “the liquid echo 
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of wild flowers” —my eyes fell 
upon the opposite wall — that 
facing the window—and became 
riveted by what they saw. This 
was a full-length female portrait, 
magnificently framed. I had, in- 
deed, casually noticed it before, 
but had been too much preoccupied 
to give it sustained attention. 
Now its beauty began. to dawn 
upon me, and to diffuse its vivid 
fascination. It represented a 
Greek maiden standing upon a 
marble pavement with a low par- 
apet behind her, beyond which 
gleamed a wide stretch of azure 
sea bounded by purple hills. She 
was holding a shell to her left ear, ° 
and her face wore a dreamy intro- 
spective expression, as if the mur- 
muring shell had awakened distant 
recollections, and was interpreting 
vague and intangible feelings. 
The face was serenely beautiful, 
and seemed to belong to a young 
maiden of perhaps seventeen years 
of age: the slim form was half- 
virginal, half-ephebe ; she was just 
emerging from that twilight phase 
of development in which a hush 
and pause fall upon expectant wo- 
manhood ; the pome acerbe e dure 
were but faintly outlined beneath 
the folds of the drapery ; and there 
was a sweet immaturity, a pungent 
crudity, suggested by both face 
and figure. The eyes were, as far 
as I could judge, a bluish grey, 
and the rich ash-blond hair was 
twisted into a knot at the back of 
the head, and bound with a purple 
fillet. Each feature, from the 
broad low forehead to the finely 
moulded chin, gave a blended im- 
pression of sweetness, purity, and 
strength in reserve: there was a 
touch of austerity suffusing all, 
but withal a promise of woman- 
liness. She looked a young 
Galatea in process of forgetting 
her marble. 

She was habited after the Greek 
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manner: a long chiton descended 
to her sandalled feet, and a violet- 
coloured peplum, as if it had slipped 
down from her shoulders, hung in 
loose folds round her waist, and, 
forming an agreeable contrast to 
the shimmering marble, brought 
the figure into relief. At her 
right stood a vase resting upon a 
round pedestal, and containing a 
rose-bush with half-opening buds. 
A small tortoise was crawling on 
the pavement. Beneath the por- 
trait —I was convinced it was a 
portrait — stood a small old - 
fashioned table supporting two 
jars, each containing a tall lily 
of the Nile. 

“ A noble picture,” said I. 

“ And a nobler subject,” he re- 
plied in a low voice. 

The acquaintance I had formed 
with Haselden gradually ripened 
into friendship. It was the at- 
traction of opposites, for we sel- 
dom agreed on any subject, and 
yet our relations became more and 
more intimate. I was a frequent 
visitor, and he no less frequently 
found his way to my lodgings, 
which, I may mention, were im- 
mediately above a tobacconist’s 
shop, so that putting one’s head 
out of the window was almost as 
good as having a snuff-box. My 
room is never very tidy. As I 
point out to my landlady, wife of 
the tobacconist aforesaid, there is 
little use in sweeping the carpet, 
when all you do is merely to dis- 
place and rearrange the dust. If 
dust, like its big brother dirt, is 
“ matter in the wrong place,” books, 
papers, surgical instruments, and 
so forth, are very wrong places for 
it: if it is the housewife’s foe, let 
us trample it under our feet! 
There are seasons, however—which 
may be called domestic Ramadans 
—when woman is seized with a 
wild, rampant, and fanatical zeal 
for “cleaning up”—the result of 





which is that books and papers 
disappear for a while, and are 
only found again when the deso- 
lating tornado has become a mem- 
ory. I goto Mrs Brander and I 
say, “By the way, have you 
seen ¢” Then there is much 
questioning and answering with 
respect to the personal appearance 
of the absconding felon of a book, 
seldom resulting in capture; the 
delinquent usually giving himself 
up when the search is over, and 
the anathemas are cold. But 
though my room might be tidier 
—though, mind you, there is a 
place for everything there, and 
everything has its place, till every- 
thing is made to “move on” and 
“circulate” when the “cleaning- 
up” riot takes place—still, not- 
withstanding its erratic arrange- 
ments, my room had its attractions 
for Haselden. Probably he en- 
joyed his shrine-sanctum-saloon- 
library - museum all the better; 
and possibly the abandon of my 
arrangements gratified the innate 
longing to Bohemianise which has 
come down to us from a time 
“when wild in woods the noble 
savage ran.” We talked on all 
subjects and disagreed on all sub- 
jects: the equation of perfect 
friendship is I Know=No. But 
our talk was never personal: we 
knew nothing of each other’s pri- 
vate affairs, belongings, or circum- 
stances. Nor did my curiosity 
extend beyond one point— Who 
and what was the original of my 
friend’s picture, and how was he 
related to her? For it was im- 
possible to overlook the fact that 
a deep and mysterious significance 
attached itself to that really noble 
work of art. To take an instance. 
When I visited my friend—and 
we never separated much before 
midnight—I naturally wished to 
smoke; and after our friendship 
had become sufficiently robust to 
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bear mutual frankness, I one day 
expressed my longing for a pipe. 
He was sitting as usual where he 
could see his Greek mistress, and 
after glancing at it he remarked— 

“Perhaps she might object to 
the smell of tobacco.” 

“Well,” said I, “as a Greek 
she was acquainted with the odour 
of assafeetida; and after swallow- 
ing such a camel, she could hard- 
ly strain at a gnat like tobacco. 
No matter.” 

“My dear fellow, if you will 
excuse me putting you into a 
lumber-room, you shall have your 
smoke, and welcome.” 

I cordially acquiesced, and he 
forthwith led me into a small 
apartment, the furniture of which 
consisted of an old chest of drawers, 
a couple of chairs, and—a quantity 
of old boots, several elastic-sided 
ones among the number. Hecaught 
my look of mild surprise. 

“T used to wear these,” he said, 
apologetically, “before I knew 
her.” 

“Excuse me,” said I; “is she 
real ?” 

“Tt is a portrait of a living 
lady.” 

“ Have you seen her lately? Is 
she much the same?” 

**T have never seen her in this 
phase of being,” he replied, calmly. 
“But I feel sure I shall see her 
soon.” 

I rubbed my brows a little at 
this curious statement. ‘ How do 
you know that?” 

*T have been feeling of late the 
influence of her personality more 
vividly,” he replied. 

“You believe in animal mag- 
netism, I perceive.” 

“We have each of us, as I be- 
lieve,” he said, “a spiritual aura 
or psychical ether which is the 
medium of spiritual influence, as 
the cosmic ether is the medium of 
light. This psychical ether is, I 
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presume, capable of linear radiation, 
and so reaches distinct personalities 
which, if harmoniously affected, 
react reciprocally so as to convey 
an impression of themselves. Ex- 
amples of this fact are numerous, 
but are often thoughtlessly called 
coincidences — they are  coinci- 
dences in a scientific sense. I 
daresay you have looked at some 
one in a large audience till the 
person looked at returns your gaze. 
Or you look after some one in the 
street, and you find to your annoy- 
ance that the person you turned 
to look at has done the same. 
This is not vulgar curiosity, rest 
assured. It is unconscious mag-’ 
netism.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but it happens 
oftenest when a pretty girl has 
passed you. But pray go on.” 

“Our personal likings and an- 
tipathies are probably, almost cer- 
tainly, due to the same cause. 
Putting the matter scientifically, 
the mutual antipathy of two indi- 
viduals means the unsymmetrical 
relation of their ether-vibrations. 
They are not in tune. So long as 
this discord exists the antipathy 
will continue, notwithstanding all 
conciliatory efforts.” 

“Expel nature with a pitch- 
Jork, it will constantly return,” I 
murmured. 

“ Similarly, love, friendship, 
sympathy, imply the harmonious 
blending of our ether-vibrations. 
Thus, to use a musical analogy, 
which is simply an instance of the 
same law, I and the person I love 
form the harmonic ratio of the 
Third, the sweetest interval in a 
chord ; my plain-dealing friend is 
my Fourth, a resistful interval; a 
joyous companion is my Fifth,— 
and so on. So that we are not 
counterparts but cownterpoints, so 
to speak, of one another. But the 
gamut of humanity being vast, the 
difficulty is to get our counter- 
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point, our true harmonic combin- 
ation. Take a human harmonic 
ratio as x:y. The psychical ether 
may for a long time vibrate x 
times in a given unit of life, un- 
satisfied, monotonous; but when 
once the «-vibrations blend with 
the y-vibrations, the music of re- 
ciprocal love bursts into being like 
a singing flame. That there shall 
be friendship, love, harmony, be- 
tween two natures A and B, de- 
pends upon the proportion 
>Bsa:y.” 

“The new Rule of Zwo,” I re- 
marked, parenthetically. 

“‘ Now there can be little doubt,” 
my friend went on, chiding my 
interruption with uplifted fore- 
finger, “‘that our spiritual ether is 
to a great extent operating un- 
consciously ; and its harmonious 
contact with another spiritual 
ether may be so distant as to 
make but a faint impression upon 
consciousness : hence result what 
are called presages, longings, div- 
inations, the ‘ pain of finite hearts 
that yearn.’ Am I putting it 
fantastically if I say that the 
z-vibrations are pulsing through 
the world unsatisfied till they 
blend harmoniously with the y- 
vibrations ?” 

“T think it is very nice,” I said, 
“and would make a pretty ballad 
—‘The Unsatisfied x.’ Thus— 


‘A bachelor x wooed a spinster y, 
Not y-sely, but too well.’” 


“Now to apply this principle,” 
continued my friend, still oblivious 
of interruptions ; ‘ this lady, whose 
name even I am ignorant of——” 

“Let x=the lady,” I put in, 
somewhat irreverently. 

——‘ Has been for a long time 
exercising her spiritual influence 
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upon me. I cannot without in- 
delicacy speak of the thrilling 
sense of her personality, which 
has come to dominate my mind 
and heart. But I do not hesitate 
to say that we are spiritually 
wedded. And I shall see her 
soon, and then a 

He paused, with a rapt and 
ecstatic look. 

“And then,” said I, “ dis- 
illusion. She may be married, 
for example; or, to apply your 
moral algebra, y may have a fac- 
tor m, and be my, which looks 
like a contradiction. And it will 
be very hard to eliminate m if 
she is like her portrait.” 

“T have thought of all that,” 
he said, somewhat sadly ; “but it 
does not make me despair. Our 
destinies are inextricably inter- 
twined.” 

“* How did you acquire the por- 
trait?” I asked. 

“It was painted by an Italian 
artist named Farina. When he 
died three years ago, all his can- 
vasses, finished and unfinished 
were sold off. I got it then. I 
tried to find whose portrait it was, 
but did not succeed. But if I 
never see her, her personality 
shadowed forth in her exquisite 
portrait will have done its work 
in making me a better man, and 
therefore a happier man. Not 
but that I have often been sadder 
than before. But there is a sad- 
ness sweeter than joy.” 

He sank into a reverie, which 
I respected by my silence. His 
ideas were doubtless ‘high - fan- 
tastical,” but it was impossible to 
doubt that his feelings on the sub- 
ject discussed were intense and 
sincere ; and sincerity, even when 
grotesque, is always respectable. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Though my friend was exceed- 
ingly gentle, generous, and cour- 
teous, it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that he had strong passions, 
and that a fibre of sternness, 
perhaps even of latent ferocity, 
ran through his nature. He was 
an accomplished fencer, and he 
persuaded me to try the foils. 
“You are growing ‘fat and scant 
of breath,’” he said; “they will 
serve as a counteractive.” After 
a while I became tolerably expert, 
and we had many a stiff bout to- 
gether. I could not help thinking 
at times that he would be a most 
uncomfortable fellow to tackle in 
a duel, there was such a remorse- 
less precision and vigour in his 
lunges and feints, and at times 
such a grim irony in his smile 
and a deadly sparkle in his eye. 
I felt at times as if I were being 
imaginatively spitted like a lark. 
Then while I was puffing like a 
grampus, he was cool and fresh, 
and seemingly breathing easily 
through his distended nostrils. 
These fencing-bouts took place, I 
may say, in a back-yard, which 
was flagged, and surrounded by 
a high wall. An elm-tree in the 
garden beyond it extended a limb 
over the wall and formed a canopy 
of foliage, beneath which was placed 
a rustic seat, very handy when I 
was “blown.” Really it was very 
nice in summer-time—I mean in 
real summer-time, not in winter 
with the chill off, as summers 
usually are now. 

One evening when he had been 
particularly vicious, and I had 
been theoretically riddled through 
and through, I sat me down and 
said— 

“ Maurice, my boy, I think you 
would rather like a duel @ Vow- 
trance.” 


“It would be a refreshing ex- 
perience,” he said, thoughtfully. 

“Tt must be a terrible thing,” 
said I, “to destroy a human life.” 

“You can’t destroy a human 
life,” said he. 

“T am not speaking theologi- 
cally, of course.” 

“You are not speaking philoso- 
phically. Killing a man is merely 
shifting his sphere of action. Per- 
haps you are doing him a service. 
Thus: you kill a bad man. His 
spirit or being instantly sinks into 
some one of the lower forms of 
animal life, and his degradation 
becomes an expiation. You are 
expediting his final return to good- 
ness, and you have limited the 
range of his moral deterioration.” 

“This is pure paganism,” said 
I, indignantly. ‘ You don’t mean 
to tell me that you believe in 
metempsychosis ?” 

“ As much as I believe in any- 
thing.” 

“You are jesting.” 

“T don’t jest on such a serious 
subject. Let us begin at the be- 
ginning. You believe that each 
individual soul was created?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You think the great Demiurge 
creates a soul at the dictation of 
human caprice ?” 

“T don’t pry into such mys- 
teries.” 

“You think to make an absurd- 
ity respectable by calling it a mys- 
tery. The ancient theory, infinite- 
ly more dignified, is that there is a 
cosmic soul, an anima mundi—call 
it what you will—which is trans- 
fused through all material forms, 
which dresses itself in successive 
incarnations, slips off its mortal 
coil, remerges in the limbo of po- 
tentiality, incarnates itself afresh, 
and so on indefinitely till Form 
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after cycles of purgation becomes 
pure Being. Life is a cone which 
tapers gradually to an apex of 
Essence. This cosmic soul of 
which I speak is passed along the 
ages in the lampadephoria of life. 
And, changing the metaphor, it 
is coloured by the receptacle into 
which it is poured. Or, as Shelley 
puts it— 

‘ Life, like a dome of many-coloured 


glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity ;’ 


—meaning, no doubt, by eternity 
the imperishable cosmic soul.” 

“Very pretty,” said I. 

“ Well, the matter is not to be 
disposed of in a few sentences. I 
commend to you the study of the 
ancient sages and the greatest 
poets. Poets! I don’t hesitate to 
say that the poet becomes a Pytha- 
gorean at once when he philoso- 
phises. Take Wordsworth’s ‘Ode 
on Immortality.’ Pure Pythagore- 
anism. But I would particularly 
desire you to study Browning.” 

“T’ll do that,” said I, “ after I 
have become a dab at Cuneiform 
and Space of Four Dimensions.” 

“ Well, his ‘ Evelyn Hope’ is not 
hard to understand.” 

He forthwith proceeded to recite 
it, and I seemed to understand it 
tolerably well. Perhaps his im- 
passioned earnestness and fervour 
of conviction helped me. How his 
voice thrilled at the lines— 


**God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make ; 
And creates the love to reward the 
love ; 
I claim you still for my own love’s sake. 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse not a 
few ; 
Much is to learn much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you.” 


“ But,” I objected, when he had 
done, “according to your theory, 
your Evelyn Hope might become 
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in her after-phase of being a gazelle 
or a dove, and you might become a 
lion or a hawk, in which case your 
union with her would be anything 
but affectionate. Eh?” 

He stretched out his right hand 
with an imposing gesture. 

‘“‘ And, even if so, is that worse 
than the Gehenna which human 
hate has projected into the Here- 
after? But no! I believe in Divine 
goodness, which makes this and 
every state of being mutually 
blessed to the good. In the Maker’s 
house are many mansions. Let us 
fit ourselves for the noble rooms 
and the chambers of imagery. But 
still it is true that if we are base 
here, we shall be base there till we 
are purged with pain, and have ex- 
piated our guilt by degradation. 
I am not, however, dogmatic on the 
precise form of retribution and re- 
storation. No one dare be. But 
let no one think that here we walk 
on flowery meads. Chasms yawn 
around us. We are wicked at our 
peril. All religions paint happi- 
ness upon a dark background. Do 
not be misled by the indifference 
of Nature. Her indifference is but 
a step from cruelty. The world 
was not built in a holiday humour. 
The Maker is in deadly earnest.” 

He had gradually glided into 
gnomic utterances, like the old 
Greek philosophic poets. It was 
interesting and stimulating, if not 
convincing. 

“ Well,” said I, after a respect- 
ful pause, ‘‘ suppose we change the 
subject.” 

He nodded thoughtfully, and we 
re-entered the house. 

“ Are you going to stay a little 
longer?” he asked in a matter-of- 
fact way, when we were seated in 
the library. 

“Yes; why not?” 

“To be sure, why not? Don’t 
suppose I want to hurry you 
away. Tell me your news.” 
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‘Well, you will be glad to hear 
that I have got a new patient—a 
really good one in a pecuniary 
sense,” 

“T am glad of that,” he said 
heartily. ‘Tell me about it.” 

“As you are aware,” said I, 
“Tam not yet harassed by impa- 
tient crowds of patients (a ‘fool- 
lish figure’), and in my leisure 
hours I walk about a good deal. 
Now yesterday I took a walk into 
the country. You know the little 
inn as you enter the village of 
Sharpley.” 

My friend nodded. 

“JT had just reached it, and it 
occurred to me that How- 
ever, that is an irrelevant detail. 
At that moment a very hand- 
some barouche came up. Coat- 
of-arms on the carriage-door. I 
am not versed in heraldry, but 
I thought I saw two naked men 
—on the escutcheon of course— 
or rather on each side of the 
escutcheon, each with a club in 
his hand——” 

* Ah!” exclaimed my friend 
softly. 

“Well, the barouche stops, and 
a youthful head, a female head, 
very pretty too, was thrust out of 
the window. She—I mean the 
young damsel owning the head in 
question ‘i 

*“T would say, possessing the 
head,” my friend interjected. 

“Well, the head was her own, 
which is more than some ladies 
can say of their heads. She beck- 
oned to me. I went forward to 
the carriage-door. ‘Could you 
find a doctor?’ she asked excited- 
ly. ‘My lady has fainted.’ ‘I 
am a doctor,’ I replied. ‘How 
fortunate!’ she exclaimed, and 
opened the door (there was a 
handle inside) 3 

My friend groaned. 

“What's the matter?” 

‘Good heavens ! my dear fellow, 
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one would think you were in the 
witness-box. Why all these trivi- 
alities? You will be telling me 
next that there was a step which 
could be let down.” 

“Well, there was, and it de- 
scended automatically when the 
door opened. I found an aged lady 
in the coach lying back in an un- 
conscious state, face livid, lips 
blue, pulse almost imperceptible— 
severe syncope, in short. Now I 
always carry about with me a 
flask containing water and C, H, O. 
It is a powerful restorative.” 

“Has it got a familiar name?” 
asked my friend. 

“Well, the gods call it C, H, O, 
but mortals call it—brandy, in 
fact. To cut matters short, I 
brought the old lady round. Evi- 
dently a case of heart - disease. 
She can’t last long. However, 
she is very old, and perhaps won’t 
mind going.” 

“Going where?” he asked. 

“T don’t know where, of course,” 
I said conscientiously ; “but out 
of the world, at any rate.” 

“ Bah !” said my friend. 

“Well, the old lady, or, if I 
may coin a word, lordess—she is 
very masculine (has a tolerably well- 
developed moustache indeed) — 
is evidently very domineering, and 
so she carried me off to her house. 
I should rather say mansion, for 
it is a fine place. The hall is a 
perfect museum, full of old Dutch 
paintings—Teniers, Wouvermans, 
a genuine Cuyp, attested by his 
own signature ; 

“This is very refreshing,” re- 
marked my friend. 

* What is?” 

“Your childlike simplicity, the 
dewy freshness of early faith. 
But how did you find all that 
out?” 

“Well, the young damsel acted as 
cicerone after I was done with the 
old lady. To proceed: in the 
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middle of the hall a marble 
Mnemosyne or Memory (only she 
had unfortunately forgotten to put 
on her clothes) re 

“Ts there much of this?” put 
in my friend mildly. 

“Just as much or as little as 
you like,” I said loftily. 

“JT beg your pardon, but I am 
a little impatient to know who 
she is.” 

“‘She is an orphan,” I replied. 

*T should rather think so,” re- 
marked my friend. 

“Oh! you mean the old lady? 
Well, she is Lady Augusta Ran- 
dell.” 

“T thought as much. It is 
a strange coincidence,” said my 
friend, musingly. 








“ How so?” 

‘Because I am a relative of 
hers.” 

“The dev I mean, the de- 


velopment of family relationships 
is very strange. Tell me about 
it.” 

“ Well, Lady Augusta and my 
grandfather were brother and 
sister. My grandfather had a 
daughter, Sophia, who—to the 
disgust and rage of all her kith 
and kin—married my father, a 
talented but obscure teacher of 
music. My father was the son of 
an Italian lady (a Fabrici), who 
married an Englishman, so that 
my maternal grandfather was an 
Englishman and_ my _ paternal 
grandmother was an Italian.” 

“Go on!” I said, wiping my 
brow. “ We are in a Serbonian 
bog. Abyssus clamat abyssum. 
But never mind. Climb up or 
down the family tree, I'll follow, 
follow, follow thee. The merri- 
ment of despair. Go on.” 

“There is nothing particular to 
add. My mother was disowned 
and disinherited on account of her 
marriage, and went with my father 
to the United States, where he 
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prospered and amassed a modest 
competence, to which I have suc- 
ceeded,—that is all.” 

“Well, if Lady Augusta was 
your grandfather’s sister, she must 
be your — in fact, oh, certainly, 
your great——” 

“‘ Aunt, yes.” 

“Tt is very interesting,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Not the least.” 

“ Why not?” 

*T disown and repudiate all my 
relatives,” said my friend, with 
really Bucentauric haughtiness. 

“ What! the rich ones?” 

“ Money has nothing to do with 
it. I would spurn them if they 
were Rothschilds——” 

“ Rothschildren,” I mildly cor- 
rected. ‘ Respect grammar, even 
in moments of excitement.” 

“Who are they?” continued 
my friend, glowing with indigna- 
tion. ‘What were they? Were 
they wiser or better or handsomer 
than my father’s kindred? His 
mother was a Fabrici—an old 
enough family, I fancy; and she 
was a pearl of beauty. What 
were they? The males were beefy 
Englishmen, Nimrods, three-bottle 
men; the females—but I won’t 
criticise them. My mother, I 
may say, was the only one of 
them who had either wit or beauty. 
They to look down upon ws, and 
grunt depreciation from their well- 
filled troughs. Aristocracy for- 
sooth! There is no aristocracy 
that Nature has not countersigned 
and stamped with her hall-mark. 
Lord and Lady forsooth! Nature 
makes gold and man makes assig- 
nats. I understand the Seven 
against Thebes with the blazon on 
their shields; I understand the 
Knights and the Crusaders ; but 
I don’t understand gilded farmers 
and tilted bank-directors. My 
father was only a teacher of 
music! He was only capable of 
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understanding Beethoven! He 
could only write a fugue and sing 
an aria, while they could scribble 
an IOU and bellow Tally-ho. 
We are centuries behind the 
Greeks, with whom a gentleman 
had to be musical in the widest 
sense of the term. My mother 
disgraced her family! And yet 
they had one small merit. They 
were consistent in their folly. 
They were stout Tories, whereas 
now we have got Radical peers. 
The Phrygian cap trimmed with 
strawberry-leaves! What griffin, 


hippo - griffin, unicorn, or Jusus 
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nature matches a Radical peer? 
From what world of unreason and 
limbo of paradoxes has he come? 
If they must join the Radical flock, 
let them leave their tails behind 
them.” 

“And their en-tails too,” I 
added. 

“Certainly. Their entails too. 
But we shall change the subject. 
It excites me too much.” 

He paused a moment, and ex- 
tending his hand towards the por- 
trait, said reverentially— 

“There is one of Nature’s aris- 
tocracy, if you like.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A few weeks passed, and one 
evening I had returned to my 
lodgings after a fatiguing day, 
with a new novel of Boisgobey’s 
in my pocket. Ingenious Bois- 
gobey, how I lovehim! He gives 
you a good stout villain, and vil- 
lains are so much more interesting 
than honest folk ; he weaves a web 
of dark and sinister mystery, in 
which the villain, an innocent lady, 
and a seductive demi-mondaine, 
form a complicated pattern in 
black, white, and red. If he never 
soars into the clouds, he never 
descends into the sewers to study 
the ways of Venus Cloacina; and 
is altogether delightful, the friend 
of weary humanity, very specially 
the bachelor’s solace and _ the 
lonely man’s companion. I had 
just cut the leaves of the novel, 
catching here and there the appe- 
tising words juge d instruction, 
agent de police, Palais de Justice, 
and so forth, when my friend came 
in. I welcomed him, of course, 
but I knew that it meant two 
o’clock in the morning, if I was 
not to prove false to the genial 
Boisgobey. For, be it recorded 
to his credit, he gives you good 


value for your money; his menu 
may not be recherché, but it is 
very filling. 

My friend had an air of subdued 
excitement that at once struck me. 
He sat down in an easy-chair by 
the fire, with an introspective 
smile on his lips. 

“ Well, Maurice,” I said, “ any- 
thing new ?” 

“T am afraid I am disturbing 
you,” he said, glancing at the 
book in my hand. 

“Not in the least. Boisgobey 
can wait. You have something to 
tell me ; I can see that.” 

“ My friend,” he said with rapt 
intensity, “‘I have seen her.” 

“The prototype? The lady of 
the lilies ?” I asked eagerly, 

* The original of the portrait.” 

“You don’t say so. Cela se 
corse, as my friend Boisgobey 
would say. Well, does she come 
up to your expectations ?” 

“She is what she is—not to be 
criticised, but to be accepted as 
you accept a flower or a ray of 
sunlight. Oh, my friend, I don’t 
know whether I am_ supremely 
happy or supremely miserable!” 

“Split the difference,” said I, 
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philosophically. “ But in the 
meantime, tell me all about it.” 

“Tf I had lived in Greece (but 
perhaps I did once),” he began 
with a quaint smile, “and if I had 
been a dithyrambic poet, I would 
begin with an invocation.” 

“Don’t,” I said. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush, and prose about a 
beautiful woman becomes poetry 
at once.” 

“What I have to tell will seem 
fantastic enough,” he said depre- 
catingly. 

“Very probably, but that’s no 
matter. It is the only form of 
originality left us.” 

“Well, this afternoon, about 
three o'clock, my good Priscilla 
handed in a card, and intimated 
that a lady wished to see me. Be- 
lieve me, I knew it was she. I 
had been nervous and expectant 
all day.” 

“ Excuse me,” I interposed, 
arching my brows with Catonic 
severity ; ‘‘she did not come alone, 
did she ?” 

“Her maid was with her— 
a French person, who, I after- 
wards learnt, knows hardly any 
English.” 

“My scruples are relieved,” I 
said, “especially as she knows 
hardly any English.” 

My friend resumed— 

“T went at once into the par- 
lour where Priscilla had bestowed 
her. It was she. More matured, 
but unmistakably the same, with 
the same innocent but unfathom- 
able eyes, the same dispassionate 
serenity, the same a 

“¢Asg per margin,’” I inter- 
jected. ‘ May I ask how she was 
dressed ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied my 
friend, impatiently. 

“Then she must be a lady,” I 
observed. ‘‘Dress either defaces 
the wearer or effaces itself.” 

But my friend did not seem to 
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notice my epigrammatic remark. 
That is the worst of your mys- 
tics—they dilute thought, they 
don’t crystallise it. 

He went on— 

** *Can you excuse the intrusion 
of a total stranger?’ she began. 
‘Not a total stranger,’ I said, 
after I had recovered from the 
effect of her voice, the most 
searchingly musical I had ever 
heard. ‘Ah, I understand,’ she 
said quickly. ‘You must have 
my portrait; and I have come 
with reference to that, if you will 
favour me with a brief interview.’ 
I bowed, and requested her to 
follow me to the library. She 
seemed a little astonished at its 
appearance, though too well - bred 
to look about. But, as the old 
Greek poet says, the mind sees; 
the perceptiveness of the eye is in 
proportion to the intelligence of 
the looker.” 

I coughed slightly. “It is a 
wise canon of art,” I remarked, 
“not to mix up narrative and 
metaphysics. Well?” 

“T invited her to take a seat— 
you may guess which one.” 

“The one upholstered in Utrecht 
velvet, with the back and seat 
forming a capital L?” 

“The very same.” 

“Tt is a precious relic, but 
damnably uncomfortable,” I said. 
“ Raperto crede.” 

“Sir,” said my friend austerely, 
“a lady sits, but never lounges.” 

I coughed again, somewhat scep- 
tically. He waved his hand and 
proceeded— 

“Where she sat she could see 
her own portrait, and she glanced 
at it once or twice with a half- 
whimsical, half-embarrassed smile. 
‘Sir,’ she began, ‘the likeness you 
possess of me has a history. Four 
years ago my father, Lord Bal- 
maine—I am his only daughter 
Ernestine — employed an Italian 
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artist named Farina to paint my 
portrait. He did so, and asked 
permission to make a copy of it. 
My father consented, but request- 
ed in his turn that Signor Farina 
should not exhibit it publicly or 
dispose of it during the Signor’s 
lifetime. Signor Farina agreed to 
this, and the likeness you possess 
is that copy. Now it chanced that 
our country-house took fire, and 
the room where my portrait was 
hung was completely destroyed. 
My father was extremely vexed, 
and so he determined if possible to 
get the copy which the Signor had 
made. But by this time Signor 
Farina was dead, and everything 
had been sold off after his death. 
So his widow said; and she did 
not know who had acquired the 
canvases he left behind him. But 
she said that a gentleman had 
called once or twice making in- 
quiries regarding the original of 
a portrait he had bought at the 
sale, and had left his card in case 
any information should turn up. 
After some search she found the 
card, which bore your name and 
address. I conceived it possible 
that I might be the original of 
the portrait about whom you had 
been making inquiries, and that 
you possessed the copy; and (to 
speak frankly) I thought that your 
motive for making inquiries was 
in order to resell the portrait. As 
to the first supposition, I find I 
am right; but as to my interpre- 
tation of your motive, I am afraid 
I am wrong. You do not look 
like that, if you will pardon me. 
Still, I have my task to perform. 
My father would have communi- 
cated with you personally ; but he 
is ill with gout, and has deputed 
me. Now, I am a bad business- 
woman; and if I do not express 
myself suitably, or in any way 
hurt your feelings, pray excuse me, 
and impute it to awkwardness 


and to nothing else. For I some- 
how feel that you will not readily 
grant my request, which is simply 
that you should sell the portrait, 
The terms could be arranged after- 
wards; but, of course, your will- 
ingness to sell must be first ascer- 
tained. And I take it that, as I 
am a total stranger personally, you 
can have no motive for retaining 
it—except, perhaps, from an art- 
istic appreciation of a work of art 
which is idealised out of all veri- 
similitude. What do you say, 
sir?’ ‘Iam sorry to have to say, 
madam,’ I replied, ‘that I cannot 
sell your portrait.’” 

This being a hinge in the nar- 
rative, old boy,” I said, rising, 
“perhaps you will allow me to 
ring for liquor, What will you 
have? Talking is dry work.” 

My friend smiled indulgently. 
He had a singularly sweet smile, 
and he had fine teeth, which al- 
ways renders a smile spontaneous 
and unaffected—for a man (much 
more a woman) can’t smile natu- 
rally when he is conscious of a 
missing molar; and when the 
teeth are artificial, the smile is 
apt to be so to. 

“Liquor?” he said. “If you 
have any nectar about, or some 
of the ‘blissful hippocrene ’——” 

“Well, I have some old claret, 
‘tasting of Flora and the country 
green.’” 

“Tasting of the phylloxera, you 
mean,” said my friend. ‘No, no; 
get what you want: there is noth- 
ing you can give me that will 
quench my divine thirst.” 

I don’t in the least know what 
he meant, but his words had a 
dithyrambic sound which did pass- 
ably for sense. 

He was silent for a while, and 
then resumed, on hearing me cough 
interrogatively— 

“**¢ Madam,’ said I, ‘I have ex- 
planations to make in declining to 
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part with your portrait, which un- 
fortunately could only be addressed 
to your private ear.’” 

“« Explanations are unnecessary, 
if you decline,’ she said, somewhat 
coldly, and rose from her seat. 
‘Sophie, Vaffaire est vidée, sor- 
tons.’ The Frenchwoman at once 
rose, and made me a bow.” 

“<« Pray give me a few moments,’ 
I said; ‘it grieves me to appear 
churlish.’ ” 

“She bowed slightly, and re- 
mained standing. 

“¢ Madam,’ said I, ‘ when I first 
saw your portrait, I seemed to 
recognise you.’ 

“¢That is impossible,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I never saw you in my 
life before.’ 

“* Nor have I ever seen you till 
now in your present vesture of 
physical form——’” (At this 
point I groaned. Tactically my 
friend was insane to startle the 
lady with his Brahminical extrava- 
gances.) ‘‘ Nevertheless, I recog- 
nised you in your portrait as one 
whom I had once seen, perhaps 
in some period of existence com- 
muned with ; for in the successive 
cycles of our existence all our ex- 
periences are comprised within 
vague circles of reminiscence, like 
the rings which mark the age of a 
tree, but retain no trace of the 
vanished foliage, and the winter 
storms that strewed them on the 
ground. And just as in your por- 
trait you are holding a convoluted 
shell to your ear, and listening to 
its murmurs—the murmur as of 
/Eigean waves—so call me not fan- 
tastic if I conjecture that you 
have listened to the faint echoes 
of vanished experience, the sound 
of AXonian life, which once stirred 
your pulses. Our souls, believe 
me, madam, are not conterminous 
with this muddy vesture of decay 
which we call our bodies; this 
earth is a mere robing-chamber, 
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and we change our attire but not 
ourselves.’ ” 

“ Did you say all this?” I asked ; 
“or is this a monologue drama- 
tised ?” 

* T spoke in this strain, as nearly 
as I can remember,” replied my 
friend; “and she seemed im. 
pressed, for she sat down, and 
resting her clasped hands on her 
knees, she looked dreamily at me, 
as if I were interpreting myste- 
rious feelings by which she had 
at times been visited. So, taking 
courage, I went on— 

“<Tf, then, I believe that there 
is some point in the past at which 
our destinies met, that you are not 
a stranger but a recovered friend, 
you will understand why I cannot 
part with your portrait, for it is 
to me a precious symbol, and must 
ever be either a treasured memo- 
rial, or, if our destinies are once 
more to be intertwined, a hopeful 
presage. I would say more, but I 
fear to be indiscreet.’ 

“<*T fear you have said too 
much,’ she remarked, with a faint 
smile ; ‘but even if my maid knew 
English well, and she certainly has 
not followed your English, I would 
not fear your indiscretion. For- 
give me, however, if I express my 
conviction that we are not likely 
to see more of each other after this 
interview.’ 

‘“<¢ Pardon me, madam,’ I replied, 
firmly ; ‘I am convinced of the 
contrary.’ 

“*Why do you speak so con- 
fidently?’ she asked. - 

‘“<¢ Because I love you,’ I said, 
simply.” 

“Well, of all the bolts from 
the blue !” IT exclaimed. My 
friend waved his hand—it was a 
favourite gesture, and I always 
liked to see it. A habitual ges- 
ture is always interesting, and is 
indeed a mark of individuality. 
Another friend of mine, when he 
2¢ 
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says anything weighty or confi- 
dential, always lays his forefinger 
on the side of his nose. If he 
did not do that, I would not be- 
lieve a word he said, or attach 
any importance to his communica- 
tion. That index laid upon his 
nose—which is a large one—is a 
kind of credential, an affidavit, an 
endorsement. However, this is a 
digression. My friend went on— 

“She rose slowly to her feet. 
‘Sir,’ she said, ‘I am not a prude, 
and your bearing is too respectful 
for me to feel offended ; but still 
I cannot listen to such words. 
You are a scholar and a student, 
a poet too, and you have (pray 
forgive me) dreamed yourself into 
a monomania. I am sorry, very 
sorry, that you should connect 
such fantastic ideas with me. It 
is — what shall I say ?— mere 
nympholepsy——’” 

* A good word,” I interjected, 
“a very good word. Is she a 
Girton girl, I wonder?” 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘I shall not 
vex you again at present with 
such a point-blank declaration. 
There is plenty of time for that. 
But permit me to say that this 
persuasion, or fancy, or mono- 
mania—call it what you will—has 
had the profoundest influence upon 
my life. There is not an action, 
habit, thought, or feeling that has 
not been coloured by it. Your 
image has swayed my nature for 
these three years, refining and 
elevating it. You have been my 
Muse, my Themis, my Madonna. 
You have made my house a shrine. 
If I have good thoughts, you have 
inspired them. I do not say I am 
good—no man dare say that—but 
I have striven to be good, knowing 
that I must ultimately come in 
contact with your goodness, and 
be supremely happy or profoundly 
miserable, as that touchstone shall 


try me. But oh! how pale these 
words are! Were I your lover, 
madam, one glance, one tone, 
would tell all that and more, and 
convince the most modest in- 
credulity.’ 

“¢ Alas! sir,’ she said, with a 
look of abashed distress, ‘it 
pains me to hear you speak thus. 
I have many faults if my portrait 
has none.’ Then after a pause she 
resumed: ‘ May I ask if you know 
French ?’ 

“« Passably,’ I replied. She then 
spoke a few words to her attend- 
ant, who nodded briskly, and then 
addressed me as follows, with a 
good deal of unction and _ self- 
importance — ‘ Monsieur, permet- 
tez-moi de m’offrir comme inter- 
médiaire dans cette affaire——’ ” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Maurice,” I inter- 
posed ; “if you must use another 
language, translate what she said 
into Latin. I received my educa- 
tion at a grammar-school, where 
we had so much trouble in getting 
up the masculines in is of the 
third declension, and _ suchlike 
things, that we had no time to 
learn French. Moreover, why 
should we learn French? Kikero 
(as they call the poor man nowa- 
days) didn’t know French. Of 
course I have a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the language, and I 
could follow a Frenchman if only, 
when he speaks, he would insert 
the apostrophes and the accents, 
and put little pauses between the 
words. But I need not tell you 
that he makes a mere bouillon of 
his language. Of course I catch 
a word here and there, and it is 
very stimulating to the imagina- 
tion to conjecture from these stray 
words what he is driving at. I 
may well say driving; if he would 
walk or even amble, all would be 
well; if he would even driveheavily, 
like one of Pharaoh’s chariots, I 
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' would not mind. But on he drives, 
and doesn’t take time to pick up 
passengers. I also read French, 
as many Englishmen eat cherry- 
tart—to wit, chewing the soft 
parts and swallowing the stones. 
When I come to a hard word— 
and there are many such—I swal- 
low it, and continue my mastica- 
tion of the easy bits.” 

“ Are you nearly done?” asked 
my friend, wearily. 

“Yes, yes; go on, and give me 
as little of the French as you can,” 
I replied. 

Maurice resumed— 

“The purport of what the 
Frenchwoman said was this: It 
had not escaped her that I was 
deeply interested in mademoiselle. 
‘Je suis perspicace dans ces ma- 
titres-la,’ she said. Unfortunately, 
however, for monsieur, mademoi- 
selle was already engaged, and 
consequently the homages of mon- 
sieur were out of place. Monsieur 
would understand @ demi- mot, 
would he not? He would not 
afflict mademoiselle with impor- 
tunities which are disloyal. ‘ Mon- 
sieur trouvera ailleurs des dé 
dommagements.’ ” 

“Very good,” I remarked. 
“One word for mademoiselle, and 
perhaps two for herself. I'll be 
bound she was quite ready to serve 
as a lightning-conductor. Well?” 

“T won’t deny,” continued my 
friend, “that I was terribly cast 
down by the announcement that 
she was engaged.” 

“ Bouleversé is the word—local 
colouring,” I muttered. 

“T was indeed cast down ; but 
I soon recovered myself, and turn- 
ing to the Frenchwoman I said 
slowly, for I have to filter my 
French through English, ‘ Pray, 
tell mademoiselle that whatever 
her destiny may be, whatever her 
purposes and hopes, I pray that 
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God may hear my prayers for her 
happiness. I rejoice to have 
waited for her, to have seen her, 
to have known her. Perhaps in 
the distant future we may re- 
member this interview. My claim 
is deferred, but not abandoned. I 
say to her from a full heart, ‘A 
Dieu et a revoir, Ame belle et 
bienveillante.’” 

Here my friend’s voice faltered, 
and he covered his face with his 
hands. I respected his silence for 
a while; but I am not sentimental, 
the gods be thanked! and I thought 
it high time to temper his extrava- 
gance with a little common-sense. 
If in such conjunctures common- 
sense looks remarkably like want 
of sympathy, that is the fault of 
common-sense. 

“Very well, Maurice,” said I, 
after a discreet pause. ‘ The 
situation is now clearly defined. 
Possibly you knew the Lady 
Ernestine when she was called 
Lalage and was a Kanephoros at 
the Panathenea, Very good; 
that is all you are likely to know 
about her. She is engaged — it 
is an awfully British expression, 
but it represents a hard fact. 
She is practically dead to you.” 

He shook his head. 

“Don’t shake your head,” I 
said, indignantly. ‘It’s immoral. 
She is Another’s. Of course you 
did not know that at the time, 
or you would not have stuffed 
your Pythagorean fantasies into 
her head. You seem to have 
made an impression on her sus- 
ceptible mind. Otherwise she 
would have risen in virtuous 
wrath, and left the room with 
an unmelodious twang of indig- 
nant scorn, and an odour of 
Ess-bouquet.” 

“She is gentle and sweet,” 
said my friend, “and knew in- 
stinctively that I worshipped her. 
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I am very sad, and yet very glad, 
that I have seen her.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” I 
remarked. ‘ Before this you 
were an Ixion embracing a cloud ; 
now you have tackled flesh and 
blood. You had better take to 
prayers and fasting at once.” 

“Why should 1? I shall always 
love her.” 

** Even when she is married ?” 

“Even when she is married,” 
repeated Maurice, firmly. 

“Isn’t that rather strong for a 
moral man like you?” I asked, 
cuttingly. 

“You don’t understand, my 
good friend,” said Maurice, in- 
dulgently. “My love can have 
no vulgar dénodment. Mine is a 
love which ‘burns frore,’ if the 
fates so decree. It is rooted in 
my heart, not my senses. I love 
her, indeed, but I also love 
womanhood in her. ‘Das Ewig- 
weibliche zieht mich heran.’” 

“ Very fine,” said I, “ but hope- 
lessly unpractical. And if a wo- 
man were content to be loved in 
this metaphysical way, she might 
as well be a blessed ghost at once. 
Well, but how did you part? 
What was the end of the inter- 
view ?” 

“ After my little bit of French, 
to which she listened with pro- 
found attention, she said gently, 
‘All this has been so unconven- 
tional that I am at a loss what to 
say. I am honoured by your 
homage, though I do not under- 
stand it. You cannot expect me 
to take your mystical view; I am 
a Christian, and I believe that we 
have our short term of life allotted 
us for holy and good ends. And 
if, as I fervently believe, our soul 
is immortal, its future life will be 
more worthily employed than in 
the experience of feelings which 
are of the earth earthy, and only 
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noble as the reflection and faint 
image of what is nobler and 
better, as helping us to under- 
stand the infinite love of which, 
in God’s mercy, we are the un- 
worthy objects.’ Ah, my friend, 
how good she is! I listened to 
her with deep emotion, for indeed 
I could easily interpret what she 
said, though with a wider scope.” 

** Well, and so you shook hands 
and parted, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” replied my friend, 
dreamily. “She slipped off her 
glove and gave me her hand—a 
soft, white, firm hand ; its contact 
thrilled me. I took it and pressed 
it reverently to my lips. She 
smiled faintly, blushed a little, 
and said good-bye.” 

My friend settled himself back 
in his chair, and a luxurious in- 
ward smile began to dawn upon 
his lips. I watched him in 
silence. I knew he would tell me 
his thought directly ; indeed if he 
had not had me to confide in, I 
don’t know what he would have 
done. Conceive the agony of sup- 
pressed speech when a man is as 
garrulous as a magpie by nature ; 
and my friend is that, though his 
magpiety is of an elevated sort. 
He leaned forward and said in a 
mysteriously exultant whisper— 

“When she was gone I found 
her glove on the floor. As I told 
you, she had drawn it off—bless 
her gentle courtesy!—and_ she 
had dropped it. Who knows? 
perhaps she wished me to keep 
it.” 

“ Well, it is poor treasure- 
trove,” I said. ‘One of Dent's 
best, no doubt ; but that’s no great 
matter.” 

“Ts it not? That glove shall 
be buried with me. It shall lie 
upon my mouldering breast.” 

Then his face grew pale as 
ashes, and he faltered out— 
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“Oh, my friend, I am exquisite- 
ly and inexpressibly miserable.” 
And he covered his face with his 
hands. 

“This will never do, Maurice,” 
I said firmly, and tapped him on 
the shoulder. But all the time I 
mentally saw a vista of distress 
at which I shuddered. He had 
received the deadly thrust — hoc 


Those who know me will not be 
surprised to learn that I soon be- 
came a great favourite with Lady 
Randell. For one thing, I rather 
like old ladies. It seems to me 
that they are the only real tncom- 
prises, and that they are worth 
studying. You can’t safely study 
young ladies, for you are apt to 
get them by heart. Old ladies 
afford the proper sphere for Pla- 
tonic love; with a young woman 
it usually becomes Plutonic. For 
example, now, there is Laura Man- 
son, Lady Randell’s companion, 
whom, of course, I saw frequently, 
and who is really very charming, 
a well-educated girl, at first view 
a gentle Griselda, but when you 
come to know her, a little roguish 
and mischievous—whipped cream, 
in fact, with lemon flavouring. 
But I won’t complicate matters 
by dilating upon her, though it is 
a self-denying ordinance. 

As I had unfortunately plenty 
of leisure time, I had often long 
conversations with Lady Randell ; 
and, of course, I mentioned my 
friend’s relationship to her. She 


was greatly interested and excited 
by this unexpected revelation ; 
and the immediate result was that 
she invited Maurice to lunch with 
her, including me in the invita- 
tion. To my surprise he accepted, 
and I was afraid that he had 
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habet. If the empress of his soul 
depresses her thumb, he is a gone 
man ; I felt it, I was convinced of 
it. To be a chaste ephebe, a con- 
tinent man, and then to love such 
a woman !—ah, what fierce alterna- 
tives are involved! Rapture or 


despair, the trophy or the tomb. 
Virtue has its martyrs as vice has 
its victims. 









some vindictive motive for doing 
so. But when he entered the 
drawing-room (I was there a little 
before him) he seemed in a very 
amiable mood—grave, indeed, but 
gentle and deferential. 

She held out her hand frankly 
and said, “ You won’t keep up 
a grudge against an old woman, 
Maurice, who wishes to die at 
peace with every one. It is hard 
for me to say peccavi; spare me 
that, and be as kind as you can 
for a short while.” 

He bowed deeply, 
simply, “ Be it so.” 

It was a very pleasant lunch. 
Lady Randell addressed her re- 
marks almost entirely to Maurice ; 
and I did my best to entertain 
her young companion. You can 
always make up for your society 
manners afterwards. 

My friend’s glance had once or 
twice strayed to the portrait of 
a handsome young gentleman in 
regimentals which hung above the 
mantelpiece. Lady Randell caught 
his look; her eye brightened, a 
faint smile dawned upon her lips, 
and she said in a deep sonorous 
voice— 

“My husband, Maurice.” 

He bowed respectfully in si- 
lence. 

“Yes, my husband, dead these 
sixty years,” she went on in a 


and said 
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vaguely pathetic tone. “He fell 
at Waterloo.” Then she added 
softly, “God be gracious to him.” 

“Amen!” said my friend, al- 
most inaudibly, and I could see 
tears glistening in his eyes. 

“Yes, Maurice,” she continued, 
calmly. ‘ We had only been mar- 
ried six months when he was 
summoned to that fatal field. He 
died gloriously at the head of his 
regiment. Ah! England was 
England then. Is England now 
worth another Waterloo, I won- 
der?” 

She sank into a reverie, which 
we respected by our silence. 

“But I must not sadden you 
all with these ‘unhappy far - off 
things,’” she said at length. “The 
past is mine, the future belongs 
to you.” 

At the same moment the door 
opened, and a young lady in a 
walking-dress stepped into the 
room. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” she ex- 
claimed softly, and was about to 
withdraw, when Lady Randell 
said, ‘Come in, mignonne—come 
in,” 

I looked at the young lady 
with profound astonishment: there 
could not be a shadow of doubt— 
it was the Lady of the Lilies. As 
for Maurice, his face had grown 
pale to the very lips, and he had 
mechanically risen to his feet. 
Lady Ernestine, on catching sight 
of him, had blushed deeply, but 
did not lose her self-possession. 
She bowed to him, and said sim- 
ply, “Good day, Mr Haselden ; 
this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“You know Maurice, Ernes- 
tine?” asked Lady Randell with a 
surprised look. 

“Yes, grandmamma ; I shall tell 
you all about it afterwards,” was 
the low-spoken reply. 

“She calls me grandmamma,” 
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said Lady Randell, “because she 
likes it, and I like it. We are 
indeed distantly related, but only 
distantly—more’s the pity. You 
see——” 

Ernestine slightly laughed and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, well,” said Lady Ran- 
dell with her gruff laugh, “T shall 
spare you the infliction—the re- 
lationship is rather complicated. 
This naughty granddaughter of 
mine always pulls me up when 
I am going to be garrulous— 
one of the last poor privileges 
of old age. Have you lunched, 
child ?” 

“Sufficiently, dear,” said Er- 
nestine. 

“Take off your hat, mignonne. 
You have come in time to be my 
deputy during my forty winks. 
Mr Haselden is a young kinsman 
of mine, you must know ———” 

Lady Ernestine slightly raised 
her brows, and her eyes smiled. 

“How interesting!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Well, we shall have an 
opportunity of making out our 
mutual relationship, if our minds 
will bear the strain.” 

*‘ Well, don’t let the gentlemen 
away ; take them into the garden. 
This is my trusted medical attend- 
ant, Dr Smith.” (Have I said 
that my name is Smith? Well, 
perhaps it is, and perhaps it 
isn’t.) “There will be tea at 
five o’clock, and then the gentle- 
men can go home for dinner, for 
there is no dinner here: lunch in 
my house is the elder brother, and 
robs the younger of his inheri- 
tance. Laura, my dear, your arm. 
Good-bye for the present, every- 
body.” 

So saying, she walked slowly out 
of the room, leaning heavily on 
Laura, who, I saw, had to brace 
herself up for the physical exertion 
involved. I could not help think- 
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ing that she should have had 
somebody’s arm to lean on. She 
soon reappeared, and we went 
out into the garden and walked 
about, Ernestine with my friend, 
and I with Miss Manson, like 
pairs going into the Ark or into 
Arcady. 

As they paced along in front 
of us I could not help remarking 
to my companion, “They make 
a handsome couple, don’t they ?” 

“Yes; they walk somehow as 
if they belonged to each other,” 
said Miss Manson, and then 
blushed at her own _ boldness. 
There is no doubt she was bolder 
since she came to know me. 

“Yes, they do,” I said. ‘“Sup- 
pose we walk in the same way.” 

“Tt can’t be done with an effort 
of will,” said Laura, smiling ; “it 
must be spontaneous. Do you 
know, Captain Merivale would not 
be pleased to see them walking 
together like that.” 

“He is her intended, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Tea.” 

« A nice fellow ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ How is that?” 

“ Well, he is said to be extrava- 
gant, deeply in debt, and rather 
wild.” 

“Do you think she loves him? 
You can speak freely to me, you 
know, Laura.” 

“Tt is quite dreadful the things 
you make me say. Well, as you 
ask me, I don’t think she loves any 
one.” 

“Oh dear, 
damsel ! ” 

“‘T mean in that way.” 

“What way?” 

“You know what I mean,” said 
Laura severely (for her). 

“You mean owr way,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, our way, if we were 


what a_ heartless 
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either rich or foolish. But we 
are digressing.” 


“Talking about ‘small deer,’ 


as it were. Not that you are 
small, though undoubtedly a 
dear——” 


“A pun, sir, is only second in 
enormity to an oath.” 

“Who is digressing now? Well, 
if she doesn’t love him, why is she 
going to marry him?” 

“T believe it is a kind of 
family compact. Captain Meri- 
vale’s father holds mortgages over 
Lord Balmaine’s property.” 

** Lord Balmaine is her father ?” 

“Yes; and his father dilapi- 
dated the family estate. He too 
—I mean Lord Balmaine’s father 
—was also, I understand, a little 
wild. It’s a way they have in the 
nobility. Well, Lady Ernestine, 
it is well known, will inherit Lady 
Randell’s wealth ; and it is under- 
stood—so Lady Randell has hinted 
—that Mr Merivale, the Captain’s 
father, will extinguish these mort- 
gages when the marriage takes 
place.” 

“Oh  Iphigeneia, 
oh!” I muttered. 

*“Who was she, may I ask, as 
an illiterate person?” 

“ A Greek daughter who helped 
her father to raise the wind. But 
is it quite sure that Lady Randell 
has made a will in Lady Ernes- 
tine’s favour?” 

“T believe so; but the old lady 
is very reticent on the subject. 
And she is very peculiar in her 
notions. She doesn’t believe in 
wealth.” 

“A clear case for a writ de lun- 
atico inquirendo.” 

“ A gentleman doesn’t talk Latin 
to a lady,” remarked Laura, brid- 
ling a little. 

“Qh, law-Latin doesn’t count, 
it’s so bad. Suppose now this 
charming young lady—I mean 
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Lady Ernestine this time—were to 
fall in love with my friend ?” 

“That would be highly im- 
proper.” 

“Granted abstractly ; but yet 
these improprieties do occur. It’s 
a way nature has. Well, what 
then?” 

‘She would stick to her engage- 
ment. She has a singularly high 
sense of honour.” 

“ You mean for a lady?” 

“No, I don’t, sir. English ladies 
are highly honourable. That is 
why they don’t need to go about 
in yashmaks, or peep at the world 
through a lattice.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Miss 
Manson—judge of my seriousness 
by the formality of my address— 
that it would be honourable of 
her to marry one man while lov- 
ing another ?” 

“We had better wait till the 
contingency occurs.” 

“Look at the two” (they were 
approaching us by this time) ; 
“how they harmonise !” 

“Your friend is a singularly 
attractive person, no doubt,” said 
Laura, musingly. 

“Pretty well for that,” said I, 
rubbing my chin; “though I have 
seen handsomer men.” 

* Not certainly in your mirror, 
sir,” said Laura, with a somewhat 
mocking laugh. 

“Who was the Frenchman that 
was said to be adorably ugly ?” 

*T don’t know. I never saw 
him, I am sure.” 

“ What a dreadful heretic your 
friend is, Dr Smith!” said Lady 
Ernestine gaily, as she halted in 
front of us. “ His talk has almost 
destroyed my sense of personal 
identity. Conceive the despair of 
a young woman who has lost her 
ego!” 

“Women all do that, sooner or 
later,” I said with a laugh. “ But 
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the best of them never miss it, for 
they get an alter ego.” 

“ Ah! I should take care never 
to talk philosophically. I am sure 
to get into a mess.” 

After a while we returned to 
the house. Lady Ernestine gave us 
some music (the “ Funeral March 
of a Marionette” was one of the 
pieces). Then we had tea.. Lady 
Randell was in good spirits, and 
there was much mirthful talk. 
When Maurice made his adieux to 
the old lady, she retained his hand 
in hers. 

“You have found your way 
here, Maurice,” she said in her 
deep tones. ‘Come often. Don’t 
wait for an invitation. Uninvited 
guests are the most welcome. 
Will you promise?” 

“T do,” said Maurice, earnestly. 

As we walked homewards, I 
thought it my duty to lecture my 
friend. What is the good of 
having a friend if he is not to be 
disagreeable? I pointed out that 
he was on a dangerous slope, and 
was drawing Lady Ernestine upon 
it. Both she and he would be off 
their feet before they knew it. 

“You know what passion is,” I 
said, “and she does not; and yet 
you place the poisoned chalice 
within her reach. It isn’t fair, 
Maurice ; and it isn’t honourable, 
for you are encroaching on Captain 
Merivale’s rights.” 

“T have not uttered one single 
syllable of sentiment,” he replied, 
half abstractedly. 

“You did not need to do that,” 
I said, “ Every look was a caress, 
every tone a declaration. You 
were breathing out a_ perfect 
simoom of passion all the time 
you were near her. You were un- 
consciously magnetising her. It 
isn’t fair.” 

“Henry,” said my friend, calm- 
ly, “‘ you are ineradicably bowrgeois. 
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You are in love yourself, but it is 
love of the night-cap and carpet- 
slippers type. Stick to it, my 
friend; but don’t think that be- 
cause you wind up your heart as 
you do your watch, I can love in 
the same way. As for prior rights, 
they are mine. I have loved her 
for years.” 

“Really, this isn’t common- 


But my homilies to my friend 
had no effect. He had become a 
constant visitor at Lady Randell’s, 
and frequently met Ernestine 
there. Laura averred that they 
were becoming more and more in- 
timate, and that Ernestine evident- 
ly took pleasure in his society and 
conversation. I don’t wonder at 
that, for he can talk like a drunk 
angel—and women love mysticism. 
Then he had the unconscious art 
of making other men appear com- 
monplace. Even I have felt this 
uncomfortably at times. 

For some time I did not see 
much of him. He had become 
reserved, reticent, and _ slightly 
ironical, as if he inwardly resented 
my disapproval of his flirting—I 
mean his spiritual communion— 
with Lady Ernestine. When I 
did see him, his physical condition 
caused me some disquietude. He 
was much thinner, and, like an 
Italian lover, yellow as the Tiber. 
His nerves also seemed to be in 
a morbid state; his moods alter- 
nated between febrile excitement 
and an apathy almost lethargic. 
One evening, as I entered his 
library, I was surprised to find 
him asleep in his chair, and the 
atmosphere of the room pervaded 
by a singular odour, which I found 
to proceed from some pastilles 
smouldering in a marble tazza 
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sense,” I objected, somewhat huffi- 
ly. ‘ But perhaps common-sense 
is bourgeois.” 

“You are a good fellow,” he 
said gently. ‘Don’t be offended 
with me. I ama bundle of nerves 
to-night.” 

What could I say to this? I 
took his arm, and we proceeded 
on our way in silence. 
























placed in front of the portrait. 
This odour was penetrating and 
somewhat mawkish in flavour, and 
I could not recognise it. 

“ Hallo, Maurice! burning in- 
cense?” I exclaimed. , 

He made no reply ; and advanc- 
ing towards him, I perceived that 
his sleep resembled that of a hyp- 
notised patient. I removed the 
tazza, threw open the window, 
and succeeded after a time in re- 
storing him to consciousness. 

“So it is you, spirit of disillu- 
sion,” he said, dreamily. 

“Maurice,” said I, in a severe 
tone, “you have been tampering 
with drugs, and I bid you beware. 
The drug habit is the modern form 
of a compact with the devil. It 
means ultimate perdition of body 
and soul.” 

I went on for some time in this 
impressive strain, and paused for 
a reply. 

He only shrugged his shoulders, 
and muttered, “Conx Ompax,” 
which I believe was an exclama- 
tion used at the Orphic mysteries, 
and in his mouth perhaps implied 
that I was talking “oracularly.” 
But wisdom is justified of her 
children for all that. 

“What is the meaning,” I went 
on, “of this—this——” 

“Please don’t say phantasma- 
goria,” said my friend; “I know 
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that is the word you are hunting 
for. Well, you may imagine that 
I have been taking moly, or per- 
haps rather that hemp-seed that 
renders my soul invisible to all 
save One. Imagine that I have 
been describing a parabola with 
One for the focus * 

“Take a draught of water,” 
said I, “and talk rationally.” 

“Well, well; suppose that I 
have been hypnotising myself.” 

“Tf you mean mesmerism,” 
said I, “that is pure quackery.” 

“Mesmerism is to psychopathy 
what alchemy was to chemistry,” 
said my friend, with sudden ani- 
mation. 

“ But what about self-hypnotis- 
ation ?” I asked. 

* All religions,” said my friend 
with an animated look, ‘dwell 
upon the importance of getting 
rid of the disturbing influence of 
the body.” 

“ Yes, divesting yourself of your 
sarx,” Imurmured. ‘Good Greek! 
I am only responsible for it so 
far.” 

‘* Hence arise trances, ecstasies, 
and so forth, which may be re- 
garded as the activity of a detached 
soul, Asa rule, we sleep with our 
body as well as with our soul; 
hence the incoherence of dreams. 
We see visions through a distort- 
ing medium of peptic or dyspeptic 
gases. But man will never be 
truly wise till he has rationalised 
his dreams. Plutarch has a very 
suggestive remark, that we cannot 
be said to have made real progress 
in virtue till our dreams are 
virtuous. But besides this, the 
trance, the soul-dream, is an eman- 
cipation from the unreality, the 
mdyd (as the Hindoo philosophers 
call it), of our life. We live ina 
world of shadows ; we do not know 
Things in Themselves, only in their 
attributes ; we only see the drapery 
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of Isis, not Isis herself. It is the 
triumph of thought to have dis- 
covered the unreality of every- 
thing except thought. And I do 
not doubt that in process of time 
we shall develop the power to 
apprehend pure Being. Till then 
theology and metaphysic can only 
be a groping in the dark. The 
trance is the nearest approach to 
this faculty. I do not doubt that 
many pious and philosophic beings 
have approximately reached that 
point of self-detachment at which 
pure Being becomes knowable. 
Such an one needs no Paley, no 
Bridgewater treatises. He is sen- 
sible of the Divine. He has 
emerged from the Cave of Tro- 
phonius, which is his body, into 
the pure light of transcendental 
Essence.” 

* All this,” said I, ‘is merely 
glorifying morbid states of the 
body.” 

“The body! Good heavens!” 
cried my friend, in a very pretty 
chafe, “on your own principles 
you materialists are self-con- 
demned. Eapende Hannibalem— 
weigh your Hannibal, the carbon, 
the water—especially the water,— 
for your body is after all only an 
inflated bubble, with a surface 
iridescence,—you find him to con- 
sist of a few ounces of matter 
which can be put in a pipkin. But 
has carbon any strategy, or water 
any magnanimity? Go to!” 

My friend was silent for a while, 
and so was I, for who can with- 
stand the divine rage of a 
mystic ? 

“Well, let us leave these un- 
satisfactory topics,” I said, after a 
while ; “I wish to speak of per- 
sonal concerns, if you will allow 
me. You are too good a fellow to 
have your life wasted. Now as 
to your hopeless passion , 





“My good friend, that is over. 
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We have quarrelled inexpiably. I 
hate her with a most consuming 
love. But nobody shall chide me 
if in my dreams [I visit her. I 
am only anticipating the future. 
Souls rush together with the cer- 
tainty of atomic attraction.” 

“ But in the meantime you ha- 
rass her. She is restless and un- 
happy, as I know from a good 
source. She disappears for hours, 
and returns wearied and dejected. 
You are overpowering her will, 
endangering her health, imperil- 
ling her reason.” 

* Accuse not me,” retorted my 
friend. ‘I am magnanimous. I 
could compel her. A tame and 
paltry victory! If love is not 
self-abandonment, it is nothing. 
That she is not happy I can well 
believe. She is false to herself.” 

“She is merely faithful to a 
solemn obligation.” 

“No such obligation is valid, 
unless it is written with the 
heart’s blood. She does not love 
the man, therefore she is false. 
An iron logic. What will she give 
him? A phantom bride. She can- 
not even bestow her person, which 
shrinks from him with every fibre. 
Let him marry the woman that 
has wept in these arms! What 
has he got? It reminds me of 
Balzac’s story of the ape that tried 
to play on its master’s Stradiva- 
rius, and broke every string, and 
ruined a_ glorious instrument. 
‘There is much delicate music in 
the instrument,’ but he will never 
charm it forth.” 

“IT think, Maurice, you should 
go somewhere for a change of 
air,” I said after a pause. 

“No; I shall sit out the farce,” 
he said sternly. ‘If she marries 
him, then I shall go away, and 
put ‘many shadowy mountains 
and the sounding sea’ between 
her and me. For God's sake, 
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speak of something else! ‘ About 
my brains.’ How is Lady Ran- 
dell ?” 

“ Have you not seen her lately?” 

“No; I fear to encounter her, 
for if I went she would be sure to 
appear. We move in the same 
vortex, like Dante’s lovers.” 

Then he declaimed the magnifi- 


cent lines— 


‘‘ La bufera infernal, che mai non resta 
Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina, 
Voltando et percotendo gli molesta.” 


And so, after a little more discur- 
sive talk, we parted. 

It was dark as I issued into the 
lonely street. A woman’s figure 
was moving slowly along in the 
direction I took, and something 
in her walk reminded me of Lady 
Ernestine. But her step was 
dragging and inert. She turned 
her head at intervals and glanced 
over her shoulder. She wore a 
veil, and I could not see her face. 
As I passed her she sighed heavily 
I walked slowly onwards, listening 
to her footfall behind me. At the 
end of the street a cab was sta- 
tioned, and the driver was stand- 
ing on the pavement apparently 
in readiness to open the door. I 
turned round. The lonely pedes- 
trian had halted beside the vehicle, 
had raised her veil, thus enabling 
me to recognise her as Lady Ernes- 
tine, and stood for a short time 
gazing back on the way by which 
she had come, as if still dominated 
by a strong attraction. Then she 
made a quick spasmodic move- 
ment, drew down her veil, and 
entered the cab. The driver softly 
and demurely closed the door, and 
observing my apparent interest in 
the proceedings, gave me an inde- 
scribable leer abominably sugges- 
tive of mental sows-entendus, and 
drove off with an impish flourish 
of his whip. I felt bitterly indig- 
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nant at my friend. What right 
had he to usurp her will, and 
make an automaton of her, expos- 
ing her at the same time to injuri- 
ous comment and sinister suspi- 
cion? Or was it possible that his 
influence was involuntary, and 
that he did not know the extent 
of his own power? But while I 
pitied her, I felt that she was 
now morally bound to cancel her 
engagement. Things had gone 
too far, she was too inextricably 
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immeshed. Now was the time to 
be splendide mendax. A woman 
should be satisfied with purity, 
and leave honour to men. Let 
the passionate pilgrim consult her 
heart and her blood, and take the 
man she loves in the teeth of fate, 
fortune, and the roar of greedy 
Acheron. Not that I would have 
preached such doctrine to my 
friend. It is one’s duty to sup- 
port even a corrupt Government 
when anarchy is the alternative. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Time hastens with tragedies. 
The preparations for the wedding 
went on apace. Lady Randell 
seemed well acquainted with the 
position of affairs, and spoke freely 
to me on the subject. She strongly 
disapproved of the marriage, and 
had frequently remonstrated with 
her young relative, whose secret 
passion she knew. But Lady 
Ernestine would not consent to 
build her happiness upon violated 
vows. The motto of her house 
was “Sit verbo fides,” and she 
acted up to it, at what a cost! I 
caught an occasional glimpse of 
her, for she was assiduous in her 
attentions to her aged friend, but 
she seemed to avoid me. She had 
always a strange hunted — nay, 
haunted—look, but withal there 
was a proud and defiant curl of 
the lip. Once I met her on the 
stair as I descended from Lady 
Randell’s room. She stopped short, 
and looked haughtily at me; then 
lifting a thin forefinger, she said 
in a low hissing whisper— 

“Tell my tyrant that I bid him 
do his worst. He may dog me, 
but he will not make me break 
my word. Tell him from’ me that 
he is cruel and cowardly. He 
tampers with the traitor in my 


heart. Let him enjoy the sorry 
triumph of moving me like a 
pawn at chess. His power—great 
enough, God pity me!— has its 
limits. At the worst, I can put 
the grave between him and me.” 

She spoke long to me in fast- 
flowing words, uttered in an in- 
tense whisper. I had no sense of 
indiscretion in listening to her; 
her bearing was noble and digni- 
fied ; and indeed at certain mo- 
ments conventionalities are an 
impertinence. I listened absorbed 
as she spoke on with poetic pas- 
sion, pressing her heart against 
the thorn that rent it. 

“ Believe me, madam,” I said 
when she had ceased, “I sincerely 
pity you both. My friend is a 
most wretched man, and I dread 
calamity for you both. Let me 
entreat of you to consider your 
position. Your case and my 
friend’s has passed beyond conven- 
tional conditions ; it is elemental.” 

She caught her breath, pressed 
her hand to her heart, and left me 
without another word. 

A couple of days after, as I 
returned to my lodgings, I found 
a telegram from good Priscilla 
awaiting me. It ran, “Come at 
once : my master is dying or dead.” 
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I took a cab, and drove in all 
haste to my friend’s house, When 
she saw me she uttered an exclam- 
ation of profound satisfaction, and 
handed me a letter addressed to 
me in Maurice’s handwriting. I 
tore it open at once, It ran 
thus :-— 


Dear Harry,—I feel symptoms 
that point to an eclipse of con- 
sciousness, My self - Projection 
threatens to become Projection 
beyond self—the parabola becomes 
a hyperbola. Do not, however, be 
unduly alarmed; and above all, 
don’t certify me dead, and pack 
me off for Orcus in a box. If I 
do not return, let me be reduced to 
ashes in a clean and concise way. 
Decomposition (‘an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary ”) is worse than 
death ; and no one who has really 
respected his body should submit 
to it, if he can help it. But I only 
expect to take a sip of Lethe till 
the worst is over. Look a little 
after me while I am floating about 
in the stagnant lagoon that skirts 
the ocean of Nirvana. Keep the 
sharks—videlicet, the doctors—off 
me. This will be my last experi- 
ment one way or the other. Adieu, 
my good friend. May you be hap- 
pier than he who subscribes him- 
self everywhere within the circle 
of the zodiac, your attached 


friend, M. H.” 


I took no time to ponder this 
grim and weird effusion, but fol- 
lowed Priscilla at once into my 
friend’s bedroom. 

I found him extended on his 
bed fully dressed, his arms crossed 
upon his bosom, His face was 
pale and rigid as marble, the eye- 
lids half closed. The majesty of 
death was on his brow, its un- 
ruffled composure was stamped on 
every feature ; his victorious calm 
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seemed to demand the dignity of 
laurel wreaths. This was no skulk- 
ing fugitive from life’s annoy, but 
an honoured guest of Death. It 
seemed a kind of desecration to 
examine him. Why disturb this 
euthanasia? What if his fantastic 
ideas were true, and he had en- 
tered upon a happier cycle of exist- 
ence? For the presence of death 
impresses both believer and scep- 
tic with the inadequacy of their 
theories. 

I was roused from my brief and 
bewildered musings by Priscilla, 
who glanced reproachfully at me, 
and then knelt down by a chair, 
and with sighs and broken ejacu- 
lations seemed to be praying for 
her master. I proceeded at once 
to examine my friend. The result, 
however, was, that if this were 
a kind of catalepsy, it simulated 
death most formidably. The pulse 
was imperceptible, or at least not 
to be conclusively distinguished 
from the throbbing of my own 
tissue. One point was somewhat 
reassuring,—the pupil contracted 
under the influence of light ; and 
further, the eyeballs were abnor- 
mally protuberant. It was a sig- 
nificant and pathetic detail that I 
found Lady Ernestine’s glove lying 
over his heart. Needless to say, 
I applied every restorative I could 
think of, but to no purpose ; and 
I felt strongly inclined to obtain 
additional medical advice. But 
my~ friend’s caveat deterred me 
for the present. Baffled and dis- 
couraged, I sat down by my 
friend’s bedside, and so remained 
till the dusk deepened into night. 
A storm had been gathering, and 
torrents of rain began to lash the 
window-panes. The wind came in 
wild and fitful gusts, and rumbled 
lugubriously in the chimney. Pris- 
cilla lit a bronze lamp, suspended 
by chains from the ceiling. Then 
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she sat down at some distance, 
her eyes riveted on my friend’s 
face, while at times the tears 
rolled down her pale and haggard 
cheeks. We said very little to 
each other—we were both men- 
tally benumbed ; but I intimated 
that it would be necessary for me 
to have a consultation with some 
medical authority if no change de- 
clared itself speedily. She bent 
her head in silent acquiescence. 
It was a dreary vigil. In the 
lethargy of mind that possessed 
me and rendered me incapable 
of sustained thought, a verse of 
Shakespeare—the supreme inter- 
preter of joy and grief—kept cir- 
culating through my brain with 
the persistence of some haunting 
melody :— 
‘“*When that I was, and a little tiny 
boy, 
With a hey, ho! the wind and the 
rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day.” 


(Do not believe that this is a 
senseless jingle—it is the sad auto- 
biography of a ruined soul. Mark 
the deep knell-like tone of “‘ was,” 
and the child-like trip of “a little 
tiny boy.” I do not believe in 
Pythagoras, but I do in Shake- 
speare; and if I theoretically 
admit his fallibility, I will defend 
his plenary inspiration as long as 
arguments or sophisms will serve 
me. Excuse the digression; but 
indeed Shakespeare has a mon- 
arch’s right of entry everywhere, 
and is never without his kingly 
largesse. ) 

It was indeed a King Lear’s 
night. The wind, sweeping into 


the spacious lobby, made the long 
strip of carpet patter like the pas- 
sage of mysterious feet. Suddenly 
the hall-door bell rang with a pre- 
cipitate clangour that made my 
heart palpitate. Priscilla uttered 
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a scared exclamation, and then 
with uneasy looks—for what if 
nothing should be behind the door ? 
—descended the stair to open the 
door. I heard her utter a startled 
exclamation, and stepped out upon 
the landing to see her returning 
followed by a muffled figure. My 
heart divined that it was Lady 
Ernestine, as indeed it was. With 
a single glance at me she entered 
the bedroom. The mantle that 
enveloped her was drenched, and 
her face was streaming with the 
rain. One or two wisps of hair 
clung to her brow and cheek. 
There was something so patheti- 
cally romantic in the lovely appa- 
rition, that I could only stare at 
her in silent bewilderment; and 
the words of the Song of Songs, 
which is Solomon’s, came into my 
mind: “My head is filled with 
dew, and my locks with the drops 
of the night.” (Spasmodic poets, 
study thé antique simplicity of 
style, which makes posies—that is, 
poesies—of sweet Saxon.) “ Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it.” She 
stood and gazed at her lover with 
a kind of tender reproach. Then 
she addressed him in a low, ex- 
quisitely soft voice that might 
have been a spirit’s. 

* Oh, Maurice, cease to haunt 
me. Can you not have a little 
patience? It will not be for 
long. You see I have come at 
your bidding. But what a sorry 
welcome !” 

I went forward and took her 
cold and unresisting hand. 

“T fear, madam, that he is 
dead, or at least that his life is 
almost ebbed away.” 

I whispered the words, and as 
I did so I felt a choking in my 
throat, overpowered as I was with 
a sense of the vanity of life and 
the wrecks of human hopes. 
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She only glanced at me, and 
said calmly— 

‘Who knows if death be life?” 
Then she turned again to my 
friend. 

“Ts it right, Maurice, to tyran- 
nise me so? You are arrogant 
and exacting as a god—forgive the 
words, but are they not true? 
Leave me in peace for a little 
while. Why do you chase me 
like the dried stubble and drive 
me like the leaves of autumn? 
Do you demand the acknowledg- 
ment? Yes, you are indeed my 
lord and master. I have tried to 
resist you, but all in vain. You 
have conquered. I am yours in 
death or life. Pity your captive, 
your most willing captive.” 

In my opinion Ophelia’s flowers 
could not more surely have shown 
the distraction of her mind than 
these wild words. 

She took his flaccid hand and 
pressed it to her lips. Then she 
looked at him most tenderly and 
said, ‘Sleep well, and when you 
wake come to me.” 

She turned to leave the room, 
when again the door-bell rang, 
and Priscilla returned with the 
intimation that Lady Randell was 
apparently dying, that a carriage 
was waiting for me, and that I 
was requested to come away at 
once, 

“I shall accompany you,” said 
Lady Ernestine with an agitated 
look. “Alas! my dear old 
friend!” and she burst into 
humanising tears. 

I was naturally very loath to 
leave Maurice, but there was no 
alternative. When we _ reached 
the house we found Lady Randell 
in a comatose state, and it was 
evident that her course was nearly 
run. And so the heavy night 
passed; while the wind howled 
round the house, and the air was 
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full of the rushing and plashing 
of the rain. In the early morning I 
drove to my friend’s house. I found 
him in the same condition as when 
I left him, and at once telegraphed 
to a distinguished physician of the 
town whom [I slightly knew, de- 
siring him to investigate the case, 
and arranging for a consultation 
in the evening. Then I returned 
to Lady Randell’s. Late in the 
afternoon she died. After she 
had ceased to breathe, we stood for 
a short time round her bed gazing 
upon her face, which seemed to 
have recovered much of its early 
dignity and beauty, for Death is 
an artist, and puts exquisite finish- 
ing-touches on the faces of the 
good. Suddenly I observed Lady 
Ernestine change colour and half 
turn her head round, with an ex- 
quisite and startled smile. Then 
the door opened, and Maurice 
Haselden, clad entirely in black, 
entered the chamber, and after 
comprehending us all in a silent 
bow, knelt down by the bed, and 
so remained for several minutes. 
His face, I noticed, was ghastly 
pale, and his movements had not 
their wonted graceful vigour, but 
otherwise he seemed in a perfectly 
normal state. Rising from his 
kneeling posture, he took Lady 
Ernestine’s hand and pressed it to 
his lips, then he beckoned to me 
to accompany him out of the room. 
We went into the library. 

“Well, Maurice,” said I, with 
appropriate British phlegm, or a 
good imitation of it, “is it really 
you? ‘You come in such a ques- 
tionable shape. Tell me all about 
it.” 

“Harry, we owe a cock to 
AXsculapius,” replied my friend, 
—to wit, a consultation with a 
doctor whom you were ill advised 
enough tosummon. Reserve your 
questions till to-morrow. You 
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must not keep your colleague 
waiting. While we speak, the 
irreparable guineas fly.” 

“Very well. Only, what am 
I to say to my confrére? You 
might have kept up the illusion 
a little longer, and come round 
secundum artem. Still better, 
and more dramatically, you might 
have wakened up when she was 
by your bedside. She was capable 
of creating a soul within the ribs 
of death.” 

“She was indeed. I saw her 
through the crystal sphere in 
which I was enclosed.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, after a 
dumfoundered pause, “I am glad 
to see you at any rate; and— 
don’t do it again.” 

I called at his house next day 
in my most inquisitorial mood, 
but I got little satisfaction from 
him. Priscilla, however, told me 
that at mid-day she had heard a 
sound in his room, and though 
horribly frightened, had peeped in. 
He was sitting up in bed with a 
ghastly and distorted face, and at 
once motioned to her to give him 
something to drink. He had then 
gradually recovered speech and 
motion. His explanation to me 
was highly fantastic. He averred 
that in a previous state of exist- 
ence he had been a faquir, and 
had acquired the power of sus- 
pending consciousness for definite 
periods. That his soul during his 
trance had been in sympathetic 
contact with Lady Ernestine’s. 
Further, that the body is the re- 
sultant of two forces, a centripetal 
and a centrifugal; the former tend- 
ing to absorption in the cosmic 
essence, which is death—the latter 
tending to propulsion of the per- 
sonal ether, which is the hypnotic 
state. In my opinion a farrago of 
nonsense ; but till philosophers find 
out what life is, you can never 
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confute a mystic. I drop the 
subject, for in sooth I am tired 
of it. 

When Lady Randell’s will was 
read it proved a great surprise to 
everybody. She left the bulk of her 
property to charitable institutions ; 
her house and all it contained she 
bequeathed to Lady Ernestine’s 
father; Laura Manson got £1000 
(she grew higher by the altitude of a 
chopine after that) ; I got a couple 
of hundreds; to Maurice was left 
“the diamond ring of her dear 
husband, the same that he wore 
at Waterloo ;” finally, it was di- 
rected that the sum of £5000 
should be invested in the Three 
Per Cents on behalf of her dearly 
loved friend and relative, Lady 
Ernestine, “who had learned the 
futility of wealth, and was suffici- 
ently the gentlewoman to dignify 
and ennoble moderate means.” 

This will, like the sermon of the 
bishop in ‘Gil Blas,’ certainly 
seemed to me to savour strongly 
of apoplexy. But every one 
seemed satisfied except Captain 
Merivale, who had expected Lady 
Ernestine to be a wealthy heiress, 
and who scouted the will as the 
offspring of delirium or spite. He 
very willingly consented to the 
cancelling of his engagement to 
the young lady “ who had learned 
(as he had mot) the futility of 
wealth.” 

I was best man at my friend’s 
marriage to Lady Ernestine. Well 
do I remember the evening before 
the eventful day that united (or 
reunited ?) the destinies of the two 
enthusiasts, I walked over with 
him to the residence of Lord 
Balmaine. It was a calm evening 
in early spring, and the setting 
sun shone upon my friend’s face 
as we stood at the porch. His 
look was lofty, though ‘suffused 
with deep feeling. 
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Before we parted, “ Henry,” 
said he, ‘‘we shall soon be sepa- 
rated for a while, it may be for 
this terrestrial life. I thank you 
for all you have done for me. 
You have been tried in sacra- 
mental moments and proved true 
as steel. I have been singularly 
drawn to you notwithstanding the 
diversity of our character and 
opinions. Be sure I have not 
gained but merely recovered you. 
Our horoscopes coincided in some 
distant time.” 

Then he pointed to the sun and 
murmured the memorable lines— 


‘¢* The soul that riseth with us, 
Our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’ 


Blest be the love that immor- 
talises Being!” 

He held out his hand, and seemed 
to be struggling with emotion. 
Indeed, for one dread moment I 
thought he was going to kiss me 
on both cheeks, for his Italian 
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blood was eloquent ; but he merely 
wrung my hand and said, “God 
bless you!” 

Then he turned, waved his hand, 
and entered the house as one 
might enter a banqueting-hall. I 
stood for a short while, and the 
soft breeze rustled like the flight 
of Venus and her doves. Then I 
returned to my lodgings with a 
heart as heavy as lead, and even 
a long letter from Laura Manson 
(crossed of course, for ladies are 
economical beings) failed altogether 
to cheer me up. 

After their marriage the two 
lovers went abroad, and I believe 
visited the seas that stream among 
the shining Cyclades. I have not 
seen them since; but some day I 
hope to meet him again, unless he 
extend his voyage to the Happy 
Isles. Whether he be in what 
was once the violet-crowned city, 
or in fair Parthenopé, I wish him 
well with all of my heart that he 
has left me. 

G. Dunn. 
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Eton Montem: A Memory of the Past. 


ETON 


MONTEM. 


A MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


Eron! Dear old Eton! The 
thoughts of all your sons, and 
even of all who read the news- 
papers, have been forcibly called 
to your glories, past and present, 
by what has lately appeared in 
the various journals recording the 
celebration of the four hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of Eton College. One 
of the greatest attractions on that 
day was an exhibition in the upper 
school of dresses worn at Eton 
Montem, and other mementoes con- 
nected with that once famous event. 

Eton Montem! How many are 


there in the present day who had 
before this ever even heard of the 
existence of such a thing? How 
many of those who have heard of 


it have the least idea of what it 
was like? And of these I won- 
der how many now living have 
been present at and taken part 
in one or more of these gorgeous 
pageants which for so many years 
shone alone and unrivalled for 
splendour in the annals of school- 
boy life? As I look over my 
old Eton lists of those years so 
long gone by, and see how many 
there are that to my own certain 
knowledge have passed away, I 
cannot but fancy that soon very 
few will be left who, like myself, 
have shared in these glories or 
follies—which shall we say !—of 
long ago; for I suppose they will 
be counted glories or follies accord- 
ing to the view that is taken of 
them by the wise and highly en- 
lightened men and women of the 
present generation. At any rate, 
as people, whether they think such 
things follies or not, generally like 
to learn all the little particulars 


about any manners or customs 
which happened before their own 
time, I think it may be interesting 
to many to give an Eton boy’s 
account of the two Montems in 
which he took part ; which, more- 
over, were the last Montems that 
ever took place. To all Etonians, 
both past and present, I am sure 
such memories will prove attrac- 
tive; and, if I mistake not the 
hereditary nature of the old Eton 
feeling, they will have a charm for 
our children and grandchildren for 
some time to come. 

Although Eton Montem lasted for 
so many years, and attracted such 
large crowds to see it, including 
many of our sovereigns, it is a 
remarkable thing that no very de- 
tailed account of it exists, so far 
as I am aware, further than that 
given by Mr Maxwell Lyte, in one 
chapter of his ‘ History of Eton,’ 
which, although it is fairly correct 
as far as it goes, does not give a 
reader the impression of having 
been written by an eyewitness of 
the scene ; and also that given by 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins in his 
work ‘Etoniana,’ which first ap- 
peared in this Magazine in 1865, 
and in which are delineated the 
leading features of the Montem. 
There is a story called Eton 
Montem to be found in that 
old book which we used to read 
in our childish days, Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Parent’s Assistant’; but 
this gives such an erroneous idea 
of it that it is worse than useless : 
and the only other allusion to it 
in any well-known book that I am 
aware of is the very little that is 
said about it in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘Coningsby,’ which, though a per- 
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fectly correct picture of what might 
have happened at any Montem, 
is not a full enough description of 
it to bring it before the mind of 
any one except an Etonian who 
had taken part in it. 

My first reminiscence of any- 
thing connected with Montem 
dates from my very early child- 
hood. On the top shelf of my 
mother’s wardrobe there used to 
repose, in grand state, a plume of 
feathers which had been worn by 
one of my uncles at a Montem long 
before. This plume we children 
used to be allowed to take down 
and wear when we were “ dressing 
up,” as we called it—that is, put- 
ting on all the fantastic finery that 
we could get together to surprise 
and amuse our parents on some 
grand evening in the drawing-room 
after dinner. We used to imagine 
that the uncle who had had the 
privilege of wearing that plume 
must have been a hero at least 
equal to the conqueror at Water- 
loo. And although we did not 
know that at the time, that plume 
must have been exactly similar to 
that worn by the Duke, for it was 
a regular field-marshal’s plume of 
red and white feathers worn on a 
cocked hat. My father and other 
uncles must have had such plumes, 
as they had all been at Montems ; 
but this was the only one that had 
been kept. I never thought at that 
time of the day to come when I 
should wear such an one myself. 
Nor I am sure did my parents 
think of a day to come when a 
Montem plume should be as ex- 
tinct as a dodo or the great auk. 

It is now, in the year of grace 
1891, just forty-seven years since 
the last Montem took place, and 
fifty years since Thring’s Montem, 
which we considered at that time 
to be probably the gayest and most 
magnificent that had ever been 
Both of these were graced 





seen. 
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with the presence of our young 
Queen and her handsome husband ; 
and at the latter another sovereign, 
who was before long to lose his 
kingdom, Louis Philippe, the King 
of the French, was present. Mon- 
tem happened at intervals of three 
years for the last seventy years of 
its existence. In its earlier days 
it used to happen every year. I 
do not intend to enter into any dis- 
cussion about the probable origin 
of Montem. People in the present 
day will, I think, be much more 
interested to read a description of 
what it was, than to speculate 
about its origin and meaning ; and 
those who do want to investigate 
this can find all that has been said 
about it in that excellent book, Mr 
Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ History of Eton 
College,’ to which I have already 
alluded. We find records of its 
existence in some form in the early 
years of the reign of Elizabeth ; but 
from the beginningof theeighteenth 
century it existed in very much 
the same form that it wore to the 
last, except that it took place in 
the last week in January till the 
year 1758, when the date of hold- 
ing it was altered to Whitsun- 
Tuesday, and so it continued to be 
held ever afterwards to the end. 
And now, what was Montem ? 
What did it appear to be to the 
eyes of an outsider, who saw it for 
the first time. The quaint assem- 
blage of fancy dresses would have 
suggested that a fancy-dress ball 
was about to be enacted in the day- 
time ; but the order and the pre- 
dominance of the two colours, 
scarlet and blue, looked more like 
a military procession, and this was 
borne out by the two military bands 
that were present, and the flag that 
was carried in state, like regimental 
colours. This procession consisted, 
on the occasions in which I took 
part in it, of schoolboys numbering 
more than six hundred, varying in 
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age from nineteen to ten or less: 
and to describe how these boys were 
dressed, how they were arranged, 
and what they did on this momen- 
tous day, will be my endeavour in 
the following pages. But before 
we start on any description of the 
day itself, it will be necessary, in 
order to make it fully intelligible 
to our readers, to say something 
of what had been done beforehand, 
in preparation for it. 

The spectacle itself was such a 
gorgeous one, and it was associated 
with so many old memories and 
associations of the past that all old 
Etonians throughout the country, 
and all the friends and relatives of 
Etonians from far and near, strove 
to be present on that day, and 
curiosity drew immense numbers 
besides, who were perfect strangers, 
so that a greater crowd assembled 
at Eton on that day than has prob- 
ably ever assembled there since 
its discontinuance, and every single 
person who was present was asked 
to contribute something, large or 
small, according to his means, and 
all the money so collected was 
given to the lucky boy who hap- 
pened to hold the proud position of 
captain of Montem. How this 
money was collected, what it was 
called, and the expenses that were 
defrayed out of it, I shall state 
further on. The first thing to 
make clear is the rule by which 
one particular boy became captain 
of Montem. 

At Eton the head colleger—that 
is, the boy who is first on the list 
of collegers, or king’s scholars—is 
called the captain of the school. 
And so whoever was captain of 
the school on the Whitsun-Tuesday 
in a Montem year, was by that 
fact captain of Montem. But who 
would be captain of the school 
could not be known for certain 
till within twenty days of the 
eventful Whitsun-Tuesday. All 
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king’s scholars, or collegers as they 
were called, were allowed, if they 
succeeded in passing their examin- 
ations every year at the end of 
July, election trials, as they were 
called—to remain in the school a 
twelvemonth after passing the last 
examination, which must be passed 
before their nineteenth birthday. 
If by that time they had not gone 
to King’s College, Cambridge, they 
were superannuated, and had to 
leave the school. At the examina- 
tion at the end of every July, those 
boys who had passed their eigh- 
teenth birthday were placed in 
school in order of merit, and were 
called from thence to Cambridge 
at any time of the year, whenever 
—through death, marriage, or any 
cause—a vacancy occurred in the 
number of the seventy members 
of King’s College. King Henry 
VI. founded his school at Eton of 
seventy scholars, as a nursery to 
keep constantly supplied his other 
foundation of seventy members, 
scholars and fellows, at King’s 
College, Cambridge. Now, as of 
late years Montem only happened 
every third year, of course it 
was only possible that a boy who 
was born in such a year that he 
would have passed his eighteenth 
birthday on the July previous to a 
Montem could ever become captain 
of Montem. From the time of 
my birth it was clear that neither 
I nor my brother could ever have 
been captain of Montem, even 
if Montem had lasted beyond our 
time. But of those who were born 
in such a year that Montem might 
fall to their lot, it was the merest 
chance that decided to whom it 
would fall. As I said before, the 
collegers were placed at their last 
examination after their eighteenth 
birthday in order of merit to sup- 
ply the places of such vacancies as 
should occur at King’s in the en- 
suing year. Whenever a vacancy 
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did occur, news of it was brought 
to Eton College immediately ; but 
a grace of twenty days was al- 
lowed, to give the head-boy time to 
make all his preparations for leav- 
ing the school. If the grace should 
happen to expire on the very eve 
of Montem-day, the right of being 
captain would lapse to the colleger 
who was next on the list, so that 
the twentieth day before Whitsun- 
Tuesday in that year was a very 
critical day for those two boys, the 
captain and second colleger at that 
time. Till midnight it could not 
be known for certain who would 
be captain. We called that night 
“ Montem-sure Night.” We sat 
up late in our long dormitory, 
called Long Chamber. Just before 
midnight the ends of all those heavy 
wooden bedsteads were raised high 
in the air, the large wooden shut- 
ters were held by ready hands, and 
then, as the last stroke of midnight 
sounded from the clock tower, the 
shutters were slammed to, the bed- 
steads let fall on the floor with a 
thundering sound that could be 
heard in Windsor Castle, and 
‘“*Montem sure!” was shouted with 
all the power and energy that 
the excited young watchers could 
exert. The right of being captain 
was now vested absolutely in the 
senior colleger, and preparations 
for the event could go on unin- 
terruptedly. 

As I said before, all the money 
that was collected on Montem-day 
was given to the head colleger, the 
captain of Montem. And now 
let us see how this money was 
collected. This was done by cer- 
tain of the boys, chosen according 
to their position in the school. 
The chief collectors were two who 
were called salt-bearers, and these 
were assisted by twelve collegers 
who were near the end of the sixth 
form, or at the top of the upper 
division of the fifth: these were 
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called runners, and all of these 
were dressed in fancy dresses, 
chosen by themselves, those of the 
two salt-bearers being especially 
gorgeous. They all carried satin 
money-bags, and painted staves 
with mushroom -shaped tops, on 
which were inscribed appropriate 
Latin or Greek quotations. Now, 
why were the chief of these col- 
lectors called salt-bearers? It 
appears that at first they used to 
carry a large bag of salt with them, 
and gave a pinch of salt to each 
person from whom they collected 
money, as a kind of receipt to show 
that they had paid their footing 
for the day. But after a time 
they adopted the more business- 
like plan of giving tickets rather 
than salt in exchange for contribu- 
tions, and then the money itself 
that was given was called salt, 
and the cry of these young tax- 
gatherers for “Salt, salt!” was 
almost perforce responded to by 
opening the purse. Montem has 
passed away, but the mound to 
which’ the procession was made, 
and which gave it its name, as 
being a procession “ad Montem,” 
still remains, and this mound and 
the place where it stands still 
bear the name of Salt Hill, because 
of the money or salt that for so 
many years was collected there ; 
although probably very few of the 
young sportsmen who resort there 
now year after year to meet the 
royal stag-hounds have any idea 
whence the place derives its name, 
or associate it in their minds with 
the festival that for so many years 
made it almost a sacred spot to all 
Eton boys. 

The two salt-bearers were the 
second captain of the collegers and 
the captain of the oppidans. It 
was their province to collect the 
money in the college itself—from 
the college authorities and the 
guests of the Provost, which in- 
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cluded the personages of the highest 
importance. The twelve runners 
were all collegers, and they were 
generally posted as follows: Two 
at Maidenhead Bridge, two at 
Windsor Bridge, two at Datchet 
Bridge, two at Colnebrook, or Fif- 
teen-arch bridge as it was called, 
one at Iver, one at Gerard’s Cross, 
one at Slough, and one at Salt 
Hill. These were each of them 
accompanied by a hired attendant, 
who was always armed with pistols 
if the station was at any distance 
from the college—a very necessary 
precaution to protect these young 
adventurers, who might very pos- 
sibly in the course of the day have 
some hundreds of pounds under 
their care ; and, of course, for the 
distant stations they were also pro- 
vided with a horse and conveyance 
of some kind. They started early 
in the morning for their respective 
stations, and were generally en- 
tertained at breakfast at coun- 
try houses in the neighbourhood. 
Those who had the more distant 
stations appointed to them missed 
all the festivities of the early part 
of the day in college ; and whoever 
had the long run, as Gerard’s 
Cross was called, was absent near- 
ly the whole day. But they gener- 
ally had some adventures of their 
own to enliven the proceedings for 
them, and to give a spice of variety 
to their narrative as they recounted 
their doings to their companions 
on their return. Of course the 
sums collected at different Mon- 
tems varied in amount, but a fair 
average collection at the last few 
Montems was about £1000, or 
perhaps rather more, and this was 
all given to the captain of Mon- 
tem ; so now let us see what he 
had to pay out of it. He had to 
provide a breakfast in the college 
hall for the first hundred boys in 
the school ; he had to pay for the 
dinner for the whole school at the 
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hotels at Salt Hill, and here it 
was that an opportunity was given 
of testing the popularity of the 
captain. It was very easy for 
the boys to increase his expenses 
by contriving a large breakage of 
plates and glasses ; and also during 
the after-dinner promenade in the 
gardens of the inn, where there 
were many valuable shrubs, a reck- 
less use of the swords which these 
young heroes were carrying would 
soon do enough damage to swell 
the landlord’s bill considerably. 
Besides this, the captain had to pay 
the salt-bearers, runners, and other 
officials for the trouble they had 
taken on his behalf, and there were 
a number of minor items to dimin- 
ish the profits ; so that it was very 
often anything but a large propor- 
tion of the sum collected on the 
day, which found its way into the 
captain’s pocket. 

And now to describe the forma- 
tion of the procession, and the 
dresses worn. The senior colleger 
being captain, and the second col- 
leger being salt-bearer, the next 
sixth-form collegers ranked as mar- 
shal, ensign, lieutenant, sergeant- 
major, and steward, and any other 
sixth-form collegers who were not 
runners were sergeants. The cap- 
tain of the oppidans was always a 
salt-bearer, and the next to him on 
the school list was colonel. The 
other sixth-form oppidans ranked 
as sergeants. All the fifth-form 
oppidans ranked as corporals, but 
with a dress very different in many 
particulars from that of a corporal 
in any regiment in the army. For 
while they had a red tail-coat 
with gilt buttons and white trou- 
sers, they had also a crimson sash 
tied loose round their waist, a 
black-leather sword-belt with gilt 
buckles, and a sword hanging at 
their side, and a cocked hat and 
plume of feathers exactly like that 
worn by a field-marshal. The fifth- 
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form collegers’ dress was like that 
of the fifth-form oppidans, as far 
as sash, sword, and cocked hat and 
plume went ; but the coat was blue 
with gilt buttons instead of red, so 
that they resembled very much the 
uniform of a lieutenant in the 
royal navy. The coats of the sixth 
form, both collegers and oppidans, 
had the distinctive details of uni- 
form that denoted the rank which 
they bore, and could be at once 
distinguished from the fifth-form 
corporals, by their epaulets and 
greater prevalence of gilt. The 
steward wore the ordinary full 
dress of the period. The lower 
boys wore blue coats with gilt but- 
tons, white waistcoats and trou- 
sers, silk stockings, and pumps, 
and carried long white poles, from 
which they derived the name of 
polemen. <A limited number of 
lower boys, whose parents were 
rich and willing to pay for a costly 
dress, were selected to act as ser- 
vants or pages to the sixth form, 
and these wore fancy dresses se- 
lected according to the taste of the 
sixth-form boy whom they were to 
follow, all the followers of the 
same master wearing the same 
dress. The order of procession 
was generally as follows: Marshal 
followed by six servants; band ; 
captain followed by eight servants ; 
sergeant-major followed by two ser- 
vants ; twelve sergeants, two and 
two,‘ each followed by a servant ; 
colonel followed by six servants 
and four polemen ; corporals, two 
and two, followed by two polemen 
apiece ; second band ; ensign with 
flag followed by six servants and 
four polemen ; corporals, two and 
two, followed by one or two pole- 
men apiece; lieutenant followed 
by four servants ; salt-bearers, run- 
ners, and steward to bring up the 
rear, followed by a poleman. 

And now imagine a lovely June 
morning, as was the case at both 
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the Montems in which I took part, 
and suppose the writer to be either 
a poleman filled with curiosity 
and awe at this his first experi- 
ence of Montem, or a small cor- 
poral exulting in his first wearing 
of a scarlet tail-coat, sash, sword, 
and cocked hat and feathers, for 
each of those positions were occu- 
pied by him at one or the other 
of the two Montems: on both oc- 
casions he sets forth from the doors 
of his father’s house round the 
cloisters to find out and take up 
his proper place in the procession 
as it is formed in the schoolyard. 
My father being a fellow of Eton, 
and having a house in the clois- 
ters, I was allowed, during my 
earlier years at Eton, to board at 
home when he was in residence, 
and of course on these two occa- 
sions of Montem he was in resi- 
dence. So it was that I made 
my first start from his house to 
join the festivities. Both eye and 
ear must have been very ready to 
receive impressions, for I can re- 
collect to this day, as if it was 
only yesterday that I had seen 
it, the vivid impression made upon 
me by the first dress that caught 
my eye as I entered the school- 
yard. It was that of a Greek, 
with white tunic, scarlet jacket, 
and scarlet cap, both abundantly 
trimmed with gold lace. If I mis- 
take not, the wearer of that lovely 
dress was afterwards one of our 
heroes that fell in the Crimea. 
And then, as I was looking about 
at my assembling schoolfellows, 
there clashed upon my ear from 
the band of the Blues the sounds 
of a military march, which I then 
heard for the first time, and never 
forgot ; but I did not tind out the 
name of it for many years, not 
until after I had left Eton. I 
used to hum the tune, and call 
it the Montem tune, but did not 
learn its name until, during a visit 
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to Eton, I heard two young ladies 
play, asa duet upon the piano, this 
very march which I had heard at 
my first Montem, but had never 
heard since; and then I found 
that it was called the “ Warrior’s 
Joy,” but who the composer was 
I have forgotten. I saw more 
fancy dresses moving about, more 
Greeks, some Robin Hood’s men 
in green with bows and arrows, 
Highlanders with kilt and tartan 
and claymore, and the schoolyard 
was gradually filling, And now 
absence was called—that is, we 
all had to answer our names to 
the roll-call. The captain, and 
those who had been his guests at 
breakfast, appeared on the scene, 
and the masters began gradually 
to marshal us into our places to 
form the procession. This could 
not be done very quickly, but as 
soon as it was accomplished we 
began our march somewhat slowly 
round the schoolyard. Three 
times round this we marched, 
and when in the third round the 
ensign arrived in front of the 
clock-tower, a pause was made by 
all, and he waved the great flag 
energetically, amidst the most 
enthusiastic cheers from the as- 
sembled multitudes. The royal- 
ties and grandest personages were 
assembled in the Provost’s Lodge 
to look down upon this scene from 
the great bow-window in this said 
clock-tower. And then, before we 
resumed our march, the polemen 
were required to hold out their 
poles horizontally, and the cor- 
porals drew their swords and cut 
them asunder. And here I will 
relate an incident that happened 
to myself to which I can look 
back with amusement now, but 
which, I am sure, caused me great 
distress for a few minutes at the 
time. It was at the second of the 


Montems, when I was a corporal, 
in all the glory of a red coat and 
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sword, At the age of fourteen I 
was not by any means of great 
size, and as we all chose our own 
swords according to our fancy, I 
had chosen rather a small one as 
more suited to my appearance. I 
did not apprehend that I should 
find any difficulty in cutting 
through my poleman’s pole when 
I was called upon to do-so, and 
had not practised my powers of 
cutting and slashing beforehand. 
But when we drew our swords to 
commence this operation, I found 
that I was standing immediately 
under the window where all the . 
grandees were assembled, and it 
seemed as if all their eyes were 
directed full upon me. I began 
to feel nervous. Down came the 
stroke. Oh, horror! I had not 
cut the pole at all. Again and 
again I slashed, but I could not 
cut through it. I fancied that 
Louis Philippe was especially di- 
verted at watching me and my 
feeble efforts. I daresay this was 
entirely my imagination, for all 
the spectators were laughing at 
the general effect of this onslaught 
of such puny warriors, rather than 
singling out the prowess of any 
individual ; but I know that when 
I found I could not properly cut 
through the pole in the time al- 
lowed me, I felt so mortified and 
ashamed of myself, that at the 
moment I would gladly have 
slunk out of sight altogether, and 
lost all the enjoyment that was to 
come afterwards. Whether any 
other corporal at that Montem or 
any other ever found himself in 
a similar predicament to myself I 
do not know. I know that pole- 
men, who were tall and strong, 
often chose particularly strong 
poles on purpose, so that if they 
found themselves assigned to a 
rather small or weak swordsman, 
they might give him some trouble 
in carrying out his task of cutting 
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their pole asunder. However, this 
mortification, bitter as it was for 
the moment, was soon forgotten 
when we had resumed our march, 
and I found that my nearest com- 
panions had not noticed my failure. 
Our journey was now continued 
through Weston’s yard and the 
playing fields, the bands playing 
up merrily. A long line we formed, 
as may be easily imagined, being 
over six hundred strong. And so 
we streamed out into the Slough 
road on our march for Salt Hill. 
And the procession was swelled 
. all along its route by the thousands 
of visitors from all parts of Eng- 
land, on horseback, on foot, in 
every kind of conveyance, ladies 
in their gayest dresses, all combin- 
ing to make such a picture as will 
never be seen again. 

On arriving at Salt Hill the 
ensign waved the flag a second 
time at the top of the mount, the 
boys all clustering round like a 
swarm of bees, and giving such 
cheers as Eton boys know so well 
how to give. Absence was called 
in the middle of the day, and then 
we all adjourned to the hotels to 
eat the dinner which had been 
ordered for us, and for which each 
had a ticket, assigning him his 
own table and his proper place 
at the table. After dinner we 
wandered for a time, according 
to our pleasure, in the beautiful 
gardens belonging to the hotel ; 
and then it was that the swords- 
men had the opportunity of doing 
such a vast amount of mischief, if 
the captain was unpopular. Later 
in the afternoon the procession 
returned to Eton in something of 
the same order, but more irreg- 
ularly kept. Many got a lift in 
the carriages of some of their 
friends. All that was required 
was that they should be back in 
time to answer to their names 
when absence was called. There 
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was no particular programme for 
spending the evening. The boys 
were chiefly with their friends— 
those who had any present—and 
were to be seen wandering about 
the grounds or the neighbourhood, 
presenting a very bright picture 
in their quaint and varied dresses. 
Before my time, I believe the chief 
resort for both the boys and the 
visitors used to be the terrace at 
Windsor Castle; but at the two 
last Montems at which I was 
present there were very few that 
went there, most of us having had 
quite enough walking about, and 
preferring to loiter about and rest 
on the benches in the playing 
fields, which, after all, was per- 
haps as enjoyable a way of spend- 
ing the time as any that could 
be devised. 

Of the two beautiful water- 
colour paintings of Montem that 
were drawn by that delightful 
artist, the late Wm. Evans, the 
prints from which are probably 
well known to many old Etonians, 
the one that is certainly most 
pleasing is that which represents 
the scene in the evening in the 
playing fields ; although the other, 
which shows the procession begin- 
ning its march round the school- 
yard, may perhaps be more strict- 
ly characteristic of Montem. These 
pictures represent Thring’s Mon- 
tem in 1841. There are paintings 
of the Montem of 1820 in the pos- 
session of the Rev. John Wilder, 
who is now the venerable Vice- 
Provost of Eton, and who was 
captain of Montem in that year. 
But I do not think that any en- 
gravings were ever made from 
these. 

I will now mention some of the 
most striking of the fancy dresses 
that I can recollect as worn at the 
two Montems at which I was pres- 
ent. In the Montem of 1841 there 
were four brothers of the name of 
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Smyth Pigott at Eton. The eldest 
of these was at that time the cap- 
tain of the oppidans, and so was 
entitled to be one of the two salt- 
bearers. He wore the dress of a 
Spanish officer of long ago, some- 
thing in the style of that drawn 
by Rembrandt in the well-known 
picture of the Spanish officer in 
the Fitz-William Museum at Cam- 
bridge. The large slouch hat, with 
an enormous plume ; large boots of 
the Cavalier kind; a magnificent 
broad scarf across his chest, which 
was blazing with jewels, which it 
was always said included family 
diamonds, and that no attempt 
was made by any of the swell- 
mob to purloin them because it 
was thought that no one would 
dare to wear real diamonds so 
ostentatiously, and so they must 
be paste. Be this as it may, this 
was the story that was always 
most stoutly maintained all the 
time that I was at Eton. He 
was a very handsome fellow, and 
I should doubt if there was ever 
a more beautiful and suitable dress 
seen at any Montem. The second 
brother was in the sixth form, and 
so wore a sergeant’s dress—scarlet 
coat, cocked hat and feather, epau- 
lets, and abundance of goid lace. 
The two younger brothers were 
both lower boys, and were servants 
to their elder brother. They were 
dressed as pages in the time of 
Edward VI. White satin doublet, 
abundantly slashed with silver, 
and white silk hose; white satin 
mantle trimmed with silver, and 
white satin cap, with long white 
plume hanging over it. A more 
perfect picture than that which 
these two boys presented could 
hardly be conceived. A dress 
that was worn by Arthur Brown- 
ing, who was a runner at the same 
Montem, was very much admired 
as being particularly well chosen. 
It was that of Captain Macheath, 


the highwayman in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera.” These fancy costumes were 
generally hired from London for 
the day; but Browning bought 
his for his own, and wore it on 
subsequent occasions at fancy- 
dress balls. Another dress that 
I recollect very well was that 
which was worn by Charlie Brine, 
a runner at Drake’s Montem, the 
dress of the Earl of Rochester in 
the time of Charles II. Then 
there were Turks and Persians 
and every variety of costume, but 
the ones that I have mentioned 
are those of which I retain the 
most vivid impression ; and enough 
has been said now to enable the 
reader to form some idea of the 
coup d’eil presented. 

The red coats of the fifth form 
were worn by the boys throughout 
the remainder of the summer term, 
and made them very conspicuous 
objects in the playing fields, or 
wherever they might be. After 
that they were put away. Some 
had them dyed. My own reposes 
in all its pristine splendour at the 
present day on the top shelf of my 
wardrobe, and serves occasionally 
to remind me how much smaller I 
must have been than I thought 
myself at that time. 

And now Montem has entirely 
passed away, and is quite forgotten 
by all except old—very old—Eto- 
nians, What brought about its 
total extinction? Well, many 
causes had been working for some 
time towards this end. The spirit 
of the advancing age was calling 
out more and more loudly that it 
caused a great waste of money, 
and a great waste of time. But 
the factor which did the most to- 
wards making it at last absolutely 
impossible to keep it up was the 
opening of the Great Western Rail- 
way, which brought down a pro- 
miscuous horde of sight-seers, and 
opened the way for evils in such 
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an assemblage that it might be 
found impossible to control. But 
the abolition of such a time- 
honoured festival was not brought 
about without much heart- burning 
and resistance for a while, and not 
until there had been much discus- 
sion and weighing of all arguments 
for and against it by the authori- 
ties. I was still at Eton at this 
time, and I recollect well what 
bitter things were said, what party 
spirit was displayed, and what a 
burning question it was at first 
among the boys. And yet, after 
all this, it has always seemed as- 
tonishing to me how quietly, when 
the actual day came, the festival 
seemed to have died a natural 
death before any one was aware 
of it, and Montem to be accepted 
at once by all as one of the things 
of the remote past. It speaks very 
well for the discipline and good 
feeling of the school at the time to 
have accepted such a great change 
so patiently and cheerfully, and it 
especially shows what confidence 
they had in the judgment of those 
who were set over them. 

Montem, as I have said already, 
has passed away. If it had not 
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passed away exactly when it did, 
it must inevitably have passed 
away long before the present day. 
It could no more exist in the midst 
of the present ideas of the English 
people about schools, education, 
and economy, than could falconry, 
as it was carried on by our fore- 
fathers, exist in the enclosed dis- 
tricts which a higher state of culti- 
vation has spread over nearly the 
whole of our country. Modern 
improvements have made _ such 
things impossible. Is it to be re- 
gretted? I would not venture to 
throw such a slight upon the ad- 
vantages of our progress as to 
assert that it is. But still, allow- 
ing that such a pageant did open 
the way for great abuses, I think 
that it had its bright side, and to 
show that bright side has been my 
endeavour in these pages. I am 
sure that no such gorgeous and 
fascinating spectacle in connection 
with school-life can ever be pre- 
sented again ; and I firmly believe 
that to ninety-nine at least out of 
every hundred of those who have 
ever taken part in it the memory 
of Eton Montem will be sweet. 
G. C. GREEN. 
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EARLY SETTLERS IN 


Princes and potentates in all 
ages have been generous in giving 
away what never belonged to them. 
The fashion prevails still, for we 
have just seen the subdivision of 
the Dark Continent and its inhab- 
itants into various “spheres of in- 
fluence” assigned to European 
Powers. But perhaps the most 
audacious examples on record of 
the transfer of non-existent rights 
of property were, when the Pope, 
by a solemn bull, conferred the 
southern half of the western hemi- 
sphere respectively on the Span- 
iards and Portuguese ; and when 
James I. of England granted what 
is now by far the greater part of 
the vast United States territory 
to a handful of impecunious Eng- 
lish adventurers. It is curious to 
speculate on what would have hap- 
pened had the Spaniards, advanc- 
ing northwards from Mexico and 
Florida, anticipated the English 
occupation. The northern con- 
tinent would have been garrisoned 
rather than colonised; the Holy 
Office would have established its 
quarters on the Potomac, in the 
Bay of Massachusetts, and on the 
Hudson; there would have been 
neither civil nor religious liberty, 
and little commerce ; there would 
have been no place of refuge for 
the persecuted English ; no revolt 
of the colonies ; no grand Republic, 
offering unlimited opportunity to 
the adventurous or the poverty- 
stricken of many nations, Life 
might still be stagnating in the 
best part of the New World, and 
rare travellers might be explor- 
ing the unpeopled solitudes, now 
covered with crops and cattle, 
traversed by railways in all direc- 
tions, and thickly studded with 
flourishing cities. 


ENGLISH AMERICA. 


As it was, however, it is to the 
Spaniards we are indirectly in- 
debted for our earliest settlement 
in Virginia. The treasure-galleons, 
laden with Mexican gold and 
Peruvian silver, had tempted the 
cupidity of freebooting seamen like 
Drake, and awakened the cupidity 
and the nobler ambitions of more 
chivalrous adventurers like Raleigh 
and Grenville. Raleigh dreamed 
of discovering an El Dorado richer 
than the mines of Potosi or Mexico, 
to the north of the Spanish line. 
Though his fervid imagination rev- 
elled in extravagant day-dreams, 
he had an eminently practical 
side to his character. No _ pro- 
moter or prospectus-monger of 
modern days could have put fan- 
ciful speculations in more seduc- 
tive shape. He had the idea of 
forming a syndicate: he raised a 
capital of no less than £40,000,— 
a very large sum for the times to 
be devoted to any such purpose,— 
and he sank it in the Virginian 
venture. Raleigh and the mem- 
bers of his syndicate, although they 
ran a heavier pecuniary risk, re- 
sembled the present holders of 
founders’ shares, inasmuch as they 
stipulated for the lion’s part of the 
profits. It says much for English 
hardihood that they found no diffi- 
culty in manning the ships, as it 
explains the defeat of the Invin- 
cible Armada. The Atlantic voy- 
age was very naturally considered 
so serious a business, that seamen 
accustomed to coasting naviga- 
tion, leading the loosest of lives, 
and who were more given to tavern- 
haunting and profane swearing 
than to hymn-singing, prepared 
for it by solemn acts of devotion. 
In fact, no insurance company, 
had life assurance been in fashion 
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then, would have taken their lives 
upon any terms. The vessels were 
sometimes half-decked, or even un- 
decked, and seldom exceeded 100 
tons burden. The little Squirrel, 
in which Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
went down, was a cockboat of 
barely ten tons ; and when the Chris- 
tian Cavalier trusted his fortunes 
to her, he tempted the Providence 
he glorified in his memorable dying 
speech. When the crews expected 
to fight the Spaniards, they were 
packed together like herrings in a 
barrel ; and when scurvy or more 
deadly epidemics broke out among 
them, they died like flies, and 
were tossed overboard to the 
sharks. Moreover, they steered 
away westwards to the unknown, 
where they had to grope among 
reefs and sandbanks along a low- 
lying coast, made doubly danger- 
ous by the absence of harbours, 
When they sighted land the omin- 
ous roar of the Atlantic surge was 
always sounding in their ears, and 
they knew that in case of ship- 
wreck, they would fall into the 
hands of savages. The Puritans 
who settled New England fled 
from summary conviction by arbi- 
trary tribunals, and each man of 
them was prepared to suffer much 
for liberty of conscience and per- 
sonal security. But the common 
seamen on these Virginian voy- 
ages served simply for their wages, 
and signed articles very much for 
the fun of the thing, or from pure 
love of perilous adventure. With 
their reckless dash and their bull- 
dog courage, they proved the best 
fighting material in the world 
under the leadership of a Drake 
or a Grenville. Gates’s first ex- 
pedition of permanent colonists to 
Virginia consisted of three small 
ships, carrying some 300 men; 
but the men, whether they were 
recruited from the country gentry 
or the commercial classes, whether 
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they were rough sea-dogs or sturdy 
farmers, were of the types that 
did as much to make the greatness 
of England as the sagacious states- 
manship of Walsingham or the 
Cecils. 

The early American literature 
gives dramatic and realistic pic- 
tures of the perils and sufferings 
these adventurers had to endure. 
Their simple narratives are in ac- 
cordance with probabilities, and 
we see no reason to believe they 
exaggerated horrors. In ‘The 
True Repertory of the Wracke 
and Redemption of Sir Thomas 
Gates,’ William Strachey gives a 
graphic account of a storm off the 
“ still-vexed Bermoothes ” :— 


“On St James his day, July 24 
(preparing for no less all the black 
night before), a dreadful storm and 
hideous began to blow out of the 
north-east, which swelling and roar- 
ing as it were by fits, some hours with 
more violence than others, at length 
did beat all light from heaven, which 
like an hell of darkness turned black 
upon us,so much the more fuller of 
horror as in such cases horror and 
fear use to overrun the troubled and 
overmastered senses of all, which 
(taken up with amazement) the ears 
lay so sensible to the terrible cries 
and murmurs of the winds and dis- 
traction of our Company, as who was 
most armed and best prepared, was 
not a little shaken.” 


Though we have suppressed a 
sentence here and there, it will 
be seen that the worthy William 
is somewhat prolix, and his melo- 
dramatic style is slightly redun- 
dant. But the terrors of that 
awful time had evidently made a 
deep impression on his memory. 
Phrases that sound like those of 
a land -lubber are interspersed 
through nautical language :— 


“Our sails, wound up, lay without 
their use ; and if at any time we bore 
but a Hollocke or half fore-course, to 
guide her before the sea, six and 
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sometimes eight men were not enough 
to hold the whipstaffe in the steerage 
and the tiller below in the Gunner- 
room. . . . It could not be said to 
rain: the waters like whole Rivers 
did flood in the ayre. And this I did 
still observe, that whereas upon the 
Land, when a storm hath poured itself 
forth once in drifts of rain, the wind, 
as beaten down and vanquished there- 
with, not long after endureth—here 
the glut of water (as if throatling the 
wind erewhile) was no sooner a little 
emptied and qualified, but instantly 
the winds (as having gotten their 
mouths now free and at liberty) spake 
more loud and grew more tumultuous 
and malignant.” 

They sprang “a mighty leak”: 
the seams almost “ spewed out their 
Okam”; there were five feet of 
water in the hold before they 
knew where they were, and “ there 
might be seen master, master’s 
mate, boatswain, &c., and who 
went about with candles in their 
hand, creeping a'ong the ribs, 
viewing the sides, and listening 
in every place if they could hear 
the water run.” They stopped 
many a “weeping leak” with 
pieces of beef and anything that 
came to hand; but the water still 
flowed up from the bread-room, 
till the pumps were choked with 
saturated biscuit. The heavens 
at noon were black as night; and 
after dark, spectral lights flitting 
about the yards and_ shrouds 
threw a ghastly glare upon the 
scene of confusion, and excited the 
superstitious fears of the seamen. 
For four days, flinging goods and 
ordnance overboard, staving in 
the butts of beer and the hogs- 
heads of wine and oil, they man- 
aged to keep the ship afloat, drift- 
ing before the wind. The fires in 
the cook-room were drowned : they 
were living on raw victuals, and 
they calculated that they had 
pumped or baled two thousand 
tuns of water. On the fourth 


morning the most sanguine felt 
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inclined to throw up the sponge. 
“Tt wanted little but that there 
had been a general determination 
to have shut up hatches, and com- 
mending our sinful souls to God, 
committed the ship to the mercy 
of the sea. But see the goodness 
and sweet introduction of better 
hope by our merciful God given 
unto us! Sir George Summers, 
when no man dreamed of such 
happiness, had discovered and 
cried ‘Land!’” In fact, all the 
more well-to-do among the first 
settlers, whether they sought Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, or the more in- 
clement Northern States, whether 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, or In- 
dependents, were grave - minded 
and God -fearing folk, with pro- 
found conviction that all things 
were ordered for the best, and a 
most firm faith in an overruling 
Providence. 

The storm in which Mr Strachey 
so nearly came to grief was a short 
though sharp experience. Colonel 
Norwood, a man of birth and 
education, and a kinsman of Sir 
William Berkeley, the Governor of 
Virginia, relates at greater length 
his dangers and privations in his 
tedious and “dolorous voyage” to 
that colony. He begins his sug- 
gestive story at the beginning. 
He saw seductive posters on the 
Royal Exchange, advertising the 
sailing of a leviathan craft of no 
less than 300 tons, and carrying 
30 guns. He struck a bargain 
with the master of The Virginia 
Merchant, and the terms sound 
extremely reasonable. He, his 
friends, and his servants were to 
be transported to the James River 
for £6 per head. They took post 
for the Downs, and awaited the 
vessel at Deal till their money 
was wellnigh spent. There were 
330 souls on board. Though they 
cleared the Channel with favour- 
ing breezes, long before they 
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sighted the sea-mark of the Peak 
of Teneriffe the cooper announced 
that the water was giving out. 
So they put into the port of 
Fyall, where they had a_hospi- 
table welcome from the English 
merchants. They were warned, 
however, that it would be well 
to go on board again before night- 
fall, for the streets were scoured 
by the Pycaroes, a sort of Por- 
tuguese Mohawks, or “land py- 
rates,” who were used to treat 
strangers uncivilly, snatching away 
their hats and looser garments. 
Shipping store of black pigs for 
fresh meat, and any quantity of 
peaches for dessert, they shaped 
a straight course for the Ber- 
mudas. All went well till they 
got into those unlucky latitudes, 
the breeding-place of gales, hur- 
ricanes, and ground-swells, when 
“all of a sudden” they found 
themselves among the breakers, 
They seem to have been excep- 
tionally unfortunate in their crew, 
for at “this dismal alarm” the 
mariners, instead of standing to 
the tiller and the tackle, fell on 
their knees and_ shrieked for 
mercy. ‘ Luckily Mate Putts, 
a stout seaman,” believed that 
Heaven helps those who help 
themselves, and shouted for vol- 
unteers. ‘Is there no good fel- 
low that will stand to the helm 
and loose a sail?” With the first 
dawn of day they saw the break- 
ers, or “breaches,” on every side 
of them ; but by that time the sea- 
men were under command again, 
and had in some degree recovered 
their nerve. Perhaps they were 
more demonstrative than disci- 
pline would permit under smart 
officers of our own time. The 
ship having grounded and then got 
clear again, “the seamen (like so 
many spirits) surveyed each other, 
as if they doubted the reality of the 
thing, and shook hands like stran- 
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gers or men risen from the other 
world.” Shoals of porpoises por- 
tended wild weather, and speedily 
those sinister portents were veri- 
fied. The top-hamper went with 
crash after crash, and mighty seas 
broke over the forecastle. The 
Colonel and his two comrades 
“shared liberally in the general 
consternation.” Even Mate Putts, 
though he was everywhere, and 
did his duty like a man, was by 
no means encouraging in his lan- 
guage. For days they had little 
leisure to eat, and the passengers 
had no appetite. So it was of the 
less consequence that the cook- 
room had been swept away, and 
that the only means of serving 
hot messes to the 350 was “by 
sawing a cask in the middle and 
filling it with ballast, which made 
a hearth to parch peas and broil 
salt beef; nor could this be done 
but with great attendance, which 
was many times frustrated by 
being thrown topsy-turvy in spite 
of all circumspection, to the great 
defeat of empty stomachs.” All 
the spars and rigging had gone by 
the board, save the stump of the 
foremast ; so when the weather 
lulled it became a question of 
rigging up jury-masts, and getting 
the ship under some sort of sail. 
Crew and captain were inclined 
to despair, and even Mate Putts 
had nothing more to suggest, when 
“Tom Reasin (a friend at need 
that would not be baffled by any 
difficulty) showed by his counte- 
nance he had a mind to try his 
skill to bring us out of this un- 
happy crisis. To encourage him 
the more, all passengers did pro- 
mise and subscribe to reward his 
service in Virginia by tobacco, 
when God should enable us to do 
so.” The Colonel adds, with quaint 
cynicism, “the proportions being 
set down, many were the more 
generous because they never 
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thought to see the place of pay- 
ment.” 

To cut the Colonel’s story short, 
the voyage lasted for forty days 
longer, the discomforts increasing 
in arithmetical progression. The 
ship from the first had been in- 
fested by rats : now they had their 
revenge on these troublesome ro- 
dents, and a full-sized rat fetched 
sixteen to twenty shillings in open 
market. They would have been 
in sore straits for water, had it not 
been for the steady rainfall. All 
the Colonel’s dreams were of cellars 
and of taps of old wines and ale 
running down his throat. And 
all the time they were drifting 
back to the eastward, and despond- 
ency was turning to despair. At 
last in a blessed moment the wind 
shifted, and after days of disap- 
pointment and baffled hopes, the 
colour of the water changed, and 
they were able to take soundings. 
“The hopes of touching land was 
food and raiment tous.” But even 
when they had set foot on shore 
and returned grateful thanks to the 
Almighty, they were only begin- 
ning another stage of their suffer- 
ings. With one or two exceptions 
only the sick had been landed, and 
the Colonel had elected to stay 
with them. Thanks to treachery 
or some unhappy misunderstand- 
ing, to their horror the ship de- 
serted them. After solemn prayer 
and anxious consultation, the 
Colonel was put in charge of the 
forlorn little band, on the under- 
standing that he was to do his best 
for them. Unless the ship came 
back, nothing could be more hope- 
less than the situation. They knew 
not where they were, and the 
crippled party was unable to travel. 
One hut was built for the women : 
another and a larger one for the 
men. Fortunately they were fair- 


ly well supplied with powder and 
shot, and so long as the cool wea- 
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ther lasted, there were plenty of 
geese and other wild-fowl. But 
when these migrants passed away, 
they could only keep body and soul 
together on sea-weed, roots, and 
shell-fish. We scarcely recollect a 
more terribly suggestive or pathetic 
passage than one which casually 
occurs in the matter-of-fact chron- 
icle: “ About this time; of the 
three weak women before men- 
tioned, one had the envied happi- 
ness to die ; and it was my advice 
to the survivors, who were follow- 
ing her apace, to endeavour their 
own preservation, by converting 
her dead carcass into food, as they 
did to good effect. The same 
counsel was embraced by our sex : 
the living fed upon the dead ; four 
of our company having the happi- 
ness to end their miserable lives on 
Sunday night.” Ultimately they 
were indebted for their rescue to 
the disinterested humanity of a 
band of wandering native fishermen, 
who literally took the forlorn cast- 
aways in and did for them, without 
coveting, or at least demanding, 
any of their wretched scraps of 
property. Afterwards the Colonel 
made the chief of the fishermen 
happy by presenting him with an 
old camlet coat. “The first 
king I could call to mind,” he 
quaintly remarks, “that had ever 
showed any inclination to wear my 
old cloaths.” It is interesting, by 
the way, to note the inflated and 
exaggerated language in which the 
early adventurers almost invariably 
speak of the savages with whom 
they came in contact. The chief, 
with no earthly possessions besides 
his weapons, skin-garments, and 
war-paint, is styled a king, and 
sometimes an emperor ; his dusky 
squaws are his queens or con- 
sorts; his wigwam of poles and 
boughs is a palace ; and his braves 
in their breech-clouts are his minis- 
tersand nobles. It sounds strange 
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to hear of one of their feminine 
majesties hard at work grinding 
corn for her husband’s dinner, and 
of another queen waiting upon the 
hungry white men at a state col- 
lation of hominy and oysters. 

Mr William Wood has a good 
deal to say of Indian cookery and 
the contents of Indian larders. He 
deplores the improvidence of the 
natives, and their habits of living 
from hand to mouth, taking no 
sort of thought for the morrow. 
Nevertheless, although he con- 
demns their gluttony, he seems 
to envy their capacity of stowage 
and phenomenal digestive powers. 
Borrowing the language of Rabe- 
lais, he invites his readers to 
“feast their eyes with their best 
belly timbers.” 


“Tn winter time they have all 
manner of fowls of the water and of 
the land, and beasts of the land and 
water. In the summer they have all 
manner of sea-fish, with all kinds of 
berries. . . . Some of their scullery 
having dressed these homely cates, 
present it to their guests, dishing it 
up in a rude manner, placing it on 
the verdant carpet of the earth, with- 
out either trenchers, napkins, nor 
knives ; upon which their hunger- 
starved stomachs, impatient of de- 
lays, fall aboard, without scrupling at 
unwashed hands, without bread, salt, 
or beer : lolling in the Turkish fashion, 
not ceasing till their full bellies leave 
nothing but empty platters. ° 
They be right infidels—neither caring 
for the morrow, nor providing for 
their own families; but as all are 
fellows at foot-ball, so they all meet 
at the kettle, saving their wives, that 
dance a spaniel-like attendance at 
their backs for their bony frag- 
ments.” 


Those pictures of the lives of the 
Southern Indian tribes give us the 
clue to the impulse to steady emi- 
gration to the colonies, notwith- 
standing such sufferings as Nor- 
wood and his companions had to en- 
dure. They lived in a happy mean 
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between the inhabitants of Canada 
and the bleaker Labrador, who had 
a hard and bitter struggle for ex- 
istence, and the South Sea Islanders 
in their tropical natural gardens, 
with the cocoa-nuts and bread- 
fruit dropping into their mouths. 
The Indians of Virginia and Mary- 
land lived in primitive luxury, with 
merely the enjoyable excitemént of 
hunting and fishing, and the trouble 
of occasionally scraping the fertile 
soil to grow a patch of Indian corn. 
The English gentlemen and farm- 
ers found themselves at home there, 
and to the hard-working peasant 
or half-starved mechanic it was 
an earthly paradise. They had no 
need to carry matters with a high 
hand, or to fight their way to wealth 
or comfort like the soldiers of Cor- 
tez or Pizarro. The country was 
sparsely settled : there was ample 
elbow-room ; and, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, they simply 
tricked or swindled the innocent 
aborigines. A handful of brass 
buttons, some strings of beads, or 
a glaring suit of raiment, purchased 
any amount of land-rights, and 
thereafter the new landowner had 
his vested rights in the soil. So- 
ciety of some kind, with an impor- 
tation of English law and custom, 
was speedily formed, with a gover- 
nor and Crown officials at its head ; 
and had it not been for home-sick- 
ness the settlers might have been 
perfectly happy. They had brought 
their tastes, their habits, and their 
prejudices along with them. They 
had their clergy, their liturgy, and 
their Church services as in the old 
country. They even indulged in 
gaiety of well-fancied apparel, al- 
though the fashions were a little 
out of date ; and we are told, a very 
few years after the settlement, how 
the dames of the capital went 
abroad bravely rustling in their 
silks and brocades. Yet the cadets 
of old Cavalier families, and the sons 
25 
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of venerable rectory-houses and 
substantial homesteads of yeomen, 
must have found themselves slight- 
ly dépaysé at first in that new and 
unfamiliar world. They sat down 
to rough boards that were plenti- 
fully spread ; but in place of the 
sirloin and the plum-pudding, they 
had haunches of forest venison and 
briskets of bear, with terrapin and 
bay-oysters and canvas-back ducks 
by way of delicacies to follow the 
pieces de résistance. In the way 
of the field-sports in which the 
English gentleman delighted, there 
was enough and to spare. But at 
first, at least, there were no packs 
of heavy fox-hounds and slow-wind- 
ed harriers leisurely puzzling out 
a scent in the familiar coverts and 
coppices. There were no roughly 
shorn stubbles with coveys of par- 
tridges, or furze-brakes honeycomb- 
ed with rabbit-burrows. On the 
other hand, there was deer-stalking 
and still-shooting in the gloomy 
silence of interminable woods, and 
there were fierce hounds to bring 
the shaggy bears to bay, and to 
hunt down the wolves which in- 
fested the cattle-pens. As a rule, 
the colonists and the Indians were 
not on unfriendly terms; but there 
was always the chance of being 
ambushed by some hot-tempered 
red patriot, and shot down as a 
poacher on his hereditary hunting- 
grounds. As in the eastern coun- 
ties of England, there were sedgy 
meres, that in the season were 
swarming with water-fowl; but 
the swamps of Virginia were very 
different from the fens or broads 
of Norfolk or Lincoln. The fowler 
need not penetrate their recesses 
unless he pleased; but if he chose 
to go, he did his shooting in the 
shadow of death, treading at each 
step over mysterious dangers. He 
forced his way through luxuriant 
thickets of tangled reeds, over 
putrid and pestilential slime. Pois- 


onous snakes curled round the roots 
of the trees, from which they were 
scarcely to be distinguished. He 
set his foot on a rough and slippery 
log, it slipped from beneath him, 
and lo, it was an alligator! Nor 
need it be said that those primeval 
swamps, with their dense growths 
of foul and fetid vegetation, bred 
the most deadly fevers and agues, 
They were dangerous at all hours; 
but if the sportsman were belated, 
he was sure to pay the inevitable 
penalty. As a minor drawback, 
there were clouds of venomous 
mosquitoes, and all manner of flies 
that bit and stung. Fortunately 
the antidote or the alleviation was 
near the bane, and many a settler 
who venerated the memory of Ral- 
eigh must have doubly blessed him 
for discovering the virtues of to- 
bacco, Virginia ran Cuba hard as 
the tobacconists’ Garden of Eden. 
In the swamps, as in the mid-day 
siestas, and in the cooler hours of 
the listless evenings that succeeded 
the sultry days, the colonists took 
to indefatigable smoking, and began 
to indulge in swinging hammocks, 
with brimming tankards of san- 
garee convenient to their elbows. 
For, though a fair land and a 
fertile, it was somewhat ener- 
vating. The Virginian colonists 
kept the courage of their race, and 
cherished the chivalrous traditions 
of the English Cavalier and Church- 
man, but they never developed the 
indomitable energy of their hardier 
kinsfolk in New England. There 
were rich returns for small labour, 
but the labour was toilsome and 
exhausting. Even in these lati- 
tudes no white man handling the 
axe and the hoe could stand the 
noonday heat with impunity. The 
soil yielded abundant crops with 
merely superficial cultivation ; but 
when the land was grubbed and 
cleared, unless it were kept clean, 
the weeds and the jungle grew 
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again with semi-tropical rapidity. 
So the planter, in his calicoes or 
light ginghams, came gradually to 
content himself with superintend- 
ing. Slavery became an_insti- 
tution ; and besides, there was the 
accursed system of white field- 
hands, whether crimped, deluded, 
or criminal, sent from the old 
country to the plantations in 
English bottoms. Many of the 
enterprising Bristol merchants 
swelled their fortunes in that 
most nefarious business, There 
were strange studies of psychology 
in the character of these Virginian 
gentry. Generous, warm-hearted, 
and hospitable, they kept open 
house for their friends and neigh- 
bours, and on the whole they were 
good masters to the blacks, whom 
they treated with capricious kind- 
ness. Yet, from force of custom, 
they learned to look on unmoved 
at the many lamentable life-tra- 
gedies being enacted under their 
very eyes. There were English- 
men being hardened in vice, 
though restrained from opportu- 
nities for flagrant crime. There 
were Englishmen, more the vic- 
tims of misfortune than sin, parted 
from home and friends, perhaps 
from wife or sweetheart, pining 
away in home-sickness, prostrated 
by fever, racked with agues, want- 
ing the comforts which were 
necessaries in that climate, and 
looking down a long vista of un- 
mitigated gloom to the death they 
were eager to welcome as a de- 
liverer. So, with a ruling class 
moulded by the circumstances of 
their new conditions of existence, 
but still retaining the tastes and 
traditions and many of the sterling 
qualities of their English ancestors, 
the foundations were laid of the 
Southern Slave States. 

The settlement of New England 
was carried out by other men, who 
were actuated by other motives. 
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In the main, it was a religious 
movement: the exodus of stub- 
born Nonconformists, who had 
been persecuted for their faith, 
and who had crossed the ocean 
to establish Churches of their 
own, beyond the interference of 
latitudinarian Pharaohs. They 
were content to accept charters 
from the Crown, to keep up their 
connection with the mother coun- 
try which had cast them forth, 
and to assure their position as far 
as possible by constitutional guar- 
antees. But they went out in 
the spirit of the Hebrews, with 
the consciousness of a divine mis- 
sion. A modern Canaan had been 
given them on certain conditions : 
they were either to convert the 
heathen, which was eminently im- 
probable, or to smite them hip 
and thigh. To do them justice, 
they were as severe to them- 
selves as to those aboriginal aliens. 
They held theoretically that any 
breach of the Church’s code was 
sure to be visited by some signal 
manifestation of the divine wrath, 
and that worldly prosperity was 
bound up with obedience to their 
preachers and teachers. For their 
ministers were the priests of the 
Calvinistic dispensation, and the 
interpreters of the oracles of the 
Most High. As uncompromising 
Calvinists, they were consequently 
fatalists, and they faced difficulties 
and dangers with gloomy but un- 
flinching resolution. That race of 
men of iron was bound to succeed, 
when their courage was exalted 
by profound religious convictions. 
And their firm enthusiasm was tem- 
pered in successive generations by 
the hard struggle for success and 
the severity of the long winters. 
The New Englander, familiarly 
known as the Yankee, has fallen 
into bad habits. He bolts his un- 
wholesome food; in his keenness 
for business and his gluttony for 
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work he ignores the necessity for 
play and recreation : he is so busy 
amassing treasure in this world, 
that, unlike the most earnest of 
his Puritan ancestors, he is apt to 
forget to make provision for the 
world to come. Scorching sum- 
mers and cold winters and dys- 
pepsia have shrivelled up the 
robust English physique; and, 
moreover, the original strain has 
been freely crossed by infusions of 
the Celt and the Teuton. But he 
is still the incarnation of wiry 
energy ; and although he detests 
all war as an interruption to busi- 
ness, he is about the last man any- 
body would care to quarrel with. 
Though the Land of Promise 
was colonised by the Puritans, it 
had been previously surveyed, so 
far as its borders or coast -line 
went, by the professional explorer. 
Captain John Smith, born at Wil- 
loughby in Lincoln, had done good 
service in Virginia. Like many of 
his contemporaries, he had been an 
amphibious adventurer, and his 
career, even for these times, had 
been singularly romantic. He had 
fought the Turks in the Levant 
and on the lower Danube. With 
his talents and energy, his fortunes 
should have been more prosperous ; 
but the age was one when the aris- 
tocracy was in the ascendant, and 
Smith had the misfortune to be of 
humble birth. In any case, he 
headed a fishing expedition in 
1614, from the Potomac to the 
unknown shores of New England ; 
and in his capacity of charto- 
grapher he made a voyage of dis- 
covery in an open boat from 
Penobscot to the fog-enveloped 
headland of Cape Cod. Unlike 


the spies sent from the wilderness 
of Sinai into Palestine, there can 
be no doubt that his glowing and 
over-coloured reports of a good 
land did much to direct and stim- 
ulate the exodus from England. 
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Here are some sentences from 
what he wrote in his ‘ Descri 
tion of New England,’ published 
in 1616 :— 


“Worthy is that person to starve 
that heere cannot live, if he have 
sense, strength, and health ; for there 
is no such penury of these blessings 
in any place, but that a hundred men 
may in one houre or two make their 
provisions for a day; and he that 
hath experience to manage well these 
affaires, with fortie or thirtie honest 
and industrious men might well un- 
dertake to subject the salvages, and 
feed daily two or three hundred men, 
with as good corn, fish, and flesh as 
the earthe hath of those kindes. 
Who can desire more content that 
hath small meanes, or but only his 
merit to advance his fortune, than to 
tread and plant that ground he hath 
purchased by the hazard of his life ?” 


All these reports or prospectuses 
of the primitive exploring pro- 
moter have a strong sanctimonious 
flavour. We do worthy Captain 
Smith no injustice if we assume 
that a man of his antecedents was 
far removed from a saint. But he 
goes on, “If he have any grain of 
Faith or zeal in Religion what can 
he doe lesse hurtfull to any, or 
more agreeable to God, than to 
seek to convert those poore Salv- 
ages to know Christand Humanitie, 
whose labours with discretion ”— 
and there is the point of his argu- 
ment — “will triple requite thy 
charge and pains?” And the elo- 
quent peroration is a_ stirring 
appeal to the gentlemen of Eng- 
land who live at home at ease, 
and give themselves over to dicing 
and drabbing and dissipation in 
general. How much better and 
happier than their vain or vici- 
ous pursuits is the free and healthy 
life of the wilderness! Finally,and 
by way of postscript, he falls back 
upon some facts and figures: “Is 
it not pretty sport to pull up two 
pence, six pence or twelve pence, 
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as fast as you can hale and veare 
a line? He is a very bad fisher 
who cannot kill in one day, with 
his hook and line, one, two, or 
three hundred cods,” which even 
with that profusion and on the 
spot will fetch ten shillings per 
hundred. 

It was Smith who gave the 
country the name of New Eng- 
land; and he came home, after 
his daring survey, to sing its praises 
and to stump Old England for con- 
tributions to his schemes of colon- 
isation. He made light of the 
various dangers to be encountered. 
There were the storms and the 
tremendous waves of the Atlantic : 
there were pirates who infested 
the western waters, and there were 
French cruisers from La Rochelle 
in the narrow seas, There were 
the savages to boot, to say nothing 
of the wild beasts. But there 
were Englishmen to whom the 
dangers were actually attractive, 
and there were others whose situ- 
ation was becoming intolerable, 
owing to grave differences with 
the Church and the Crown. Per- 
haps King James, in his shrewd 
statecraft, was not sorry to get 
rid of those perverse sectarians 
and troublesome Radicals. What- 
ever came of the enterprise, he 
could scarcely fail to gain. So it 
was in 1620 that he munificently 
bestowed on the apostolic num- 
ber of forty men the patent that 
gave them about a third of North 
America. Theright was invalidated 
when the country was thrown open 
to all by the expansion of the liber- 
ated Republic. In the meantime, 
when the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Mayflower came to their moorings 
in what was to be Plymouth Har- 
bour, they had no suspicion of the 
riches of which they were pos- 
sessed. They had the reversion of 
the fertile soil on which all future 
crops were to be grown, between 
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their port of Boston and the 
Golden Gates of San Francisco. 
They owned, if they could get at 
them, the innumerable herds of 
wild bison which ranged the 
boundless prairies to the west of 
the Mississippi. They had any 
quantity of valuable furs — and 
even then the sable, the ermine, 
and the beaver fetched fancy 
prices in European capitals — if 
they could only trap and strip the 
wearers. They had all the coal 
and iron and petroleum in Penn- 
sylvania; they had the inexhaus- 
tible copper deposits to the south 
of Lake Superior, the silver of the 
Sierra Nevada, and the gold of 
California. Phenomenally rich in 
reversion, had they only known it, 
their possessions in the meantime 
were of as little service to them 
as the doubloons which Robinson 
Crusoe scarcely cared to fetch 
away from the wreck. In the 
depth of an exceptionally bitter 
winter, the forlorn little band 
stepped ashore at Plymouth, with 
their clothes, their weapons, their 
axes, some rude agricultural im- 
plements, and the scanty remains 
of their sea-stores. They might 
well have prayed that their flight 
should not be in the winter, for 
the cold was intense, and they 
were enveloped in fogs that bred 
rheumatism with home- sickness, 
and chilled them to the marrow. 
They had rigged up sails by way 
of covering on the narrow strip of 
shelving beach between the surge 
of the Atlantic and the gloom of 
the forest. In moments of de- 
pression, when left to Satan and 
themselves, they heartily cursed 
Captain Smith and his delusive 
reports. In ‘Bradford and Wins- 
low’s Journal,’ printed in London 
in 1622, there is a vivid and 
thrilling account of their first ex- 
periences ashore. They had landed 
their shallop and set to work to 
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repair her. Sixteen men were 
selected to search out the land, 
each of them equipped with sword, 
musket, and corselet, under the 
command of Miles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth, with whom 
were joined as counsellors, Brad- 
ford and two others. Though the 
corselet was indispensable when 
ambushes and flights of arrows 
might be expected at any moment, 
it must have been cold and cum- 
brous wear in working in winter 
time through the virgin forests. 
The very first day they saw some 
Indians, but the savages whistled 
in their dogs and took to flight 
at their approach. After a cheer- 
less bivouac and an anxious night- 
watch, they started again. The 
thorny bushes tore their “ very 
armour in pieces”; they failed to 
find any fresh water, which seems 
strange; and as they had only 
biscuits and Dutch cheese, and 
one small bottle of aqua vite, 
they were sore athirst. At last 
they came to an Elam in the 
wilderness, and drank their fill of 
New England water at a bubbling 
fountain, to the infinite refresh- 
ment of body and spirit. They 
were further cheered by the sight 
of wild vines and trailing saxifras, 
and still more by a clearing of 
fifty acres fit for the plough. 
Further on, they came upon signs 
of habitation and _ cultivation. 
They found what they fancied to 
be graves, which they hesitated 
to desecrate ; and new stubble and 
many walnut-trees full of nuts, 
and great store of strawberries. 
The store of strawberries towards 
the beginning of December sounds 
surprising. There was a kettle, 
which had been a ship’s kettle, 
and evidently brought out of 
Europe. Moreover, they broke 


into a subterranean granary in a 
newly turned sand-heap, and 
loaded themselves with as much 


of the corn as they could con- 
veniently carry. The next day 
they saw deer, and partridges, 
and great plenty of wild-fowl ; so 
altogether, when they turned to go 
back their minds were relieved 
from apprehensions of starvation. 
As for the corn they had taken, 
they salved their consciences by 
promising to make large satis- 
faction when they should meet 
any of the inhabitants of that 
lace. 

As might have been expected, 
however, in the absence of ex- 
planations and an interpreter, the 
savages objected to the spoiling of 
their goods. The second foraging 
and exploring expedition, which 
came off in the second week of 
December, ended in a hostile en- 
counter. The explorers had been 
cheered by the sight of sundry 
grampuses lying dead on the beach, 
fleshed like swine, with two inches 
of fat, and promising ample sup- 
plies of oil for the long winter 
nights. They had followed a 
forest track to an Indian settle- 
ment, where, “Anon, we found 
a great burying-place, one part 
whereof was encompassed with a 
large palisado, like a churchyard 
with young spires, four or five 
yards long, set as close one by 
another as they could.” They also 
came on some roofless houses, 
which they rummaged without find- 
ing anything very valuable. No 
doubt the natives had been watch- 
ing these proceedings. Anyhow, 
the Englishmen were roused from 
their bivouac on the beach at mid- 
night by a great and hideous cry. 
“Our sentinels called, ‘Arm! 
arm!’ So we bestirred ourselves, 
and shot off a couple of muskets, 
and the noise ceased. We con- 
cluded it was a company of wolves 
and foxes, for one told us he 
had heard such a noise in New- 
foundland.” Whether that was 
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a false alarm or no, next morning 
the Indians came whooping down 
upon them. 








“ One of our company being abroad, 
came running in, and cried, ‘They 
are men! Indians! Indians!’ and 
withal their arrows came flying 
among us. Our men ran out with 
all speed to recover their arms, as, 
with the good providence of God, 
they did. In the meantime Captain 
Miles Standish, having a snapham- 
mer, made a shot, and after him an- 
other. . . . The cry of our enemies 
was dreadful, especially when our 
, men ran out to recover their arms, 
Their note was after this manner, 
‘Woach, woach, ha ha hach, woach.’ 
... There was a lusty man, and no 
whit less valiant, who was thought to 
be their captain, stood behind a tree 
within half a musket-shot of us, and 
there let his arrows fly at us. He was 
seen to shoot these arrows, which 
were all avoided. He stood three 
i shots of a musket. At length one 
took, as he said, full aim at him; 
\ after which he gave an extraordinary 
{ cry, and away they went all. We 
followed them about a quarter of a 
mile, then we shouted all together 
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two several times, and shot off a 
couple of muskets, and so returned. 
This we did that they might see we 
were not afraid of them nor discour- 
aged. Thus it pleased God to van- 
quish our enemies and give us deliv- 
erance.” 


By the special providence of 
God, none of the party were hurt 
or even hit, though some coats 
hung up on the barricade suffered 
severely. Eighteen of the arrows, 
—some of them tipped with eagles’ 
claws, of all things, which may 
partly explain the providential 
escapes—were sent home to Eng- 
land as spoils of victory, and the 
scene of the skirmish was com- 
memorated in colonial annals by 
the name of The First Encounter. 
The second part of ‘ Bradford and 
Winslow’s Journal’ opens a fresh 
chapter of colonial history with 
the landing of the Pilgrims, their 
settlement at Plymouth, and a 
sketch of the constitutional forms 
under which they chose to govern 
themselves. 
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A COUNTRY TOWN. 


THE country town has long been 
a happy hunting-ground for the 
writer of fiction. The idiosyn- 
crasies of provincial society have 
furnished him again, and yet again, 
with material upon which to exer- 
cise his skill. Who, even among 
casual readers of fiction, is not 
familiar with the “county family,” 
the wealthy upstart struggling for 
admission within the exclusive 
pale, the reduced gentleman who 
clings to his dignity and his pride, 
the professional element, the mili- 
tary, the aspiring tradesman? We 
know them all. 

They belong to a past genera- 
tion, but their descendants are 
with us still—and likely to remain. 
There is no doubt that provincial 
society, considered as a study, is 
one of peculiar and varied interest. 
Its leisurely practice of the virtues 
and weaknesses common to hu- 
manity is fraught with lessons 
for the student of human nature ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
he loves to return again and again 
to its contemplation. There is no 
sort of ambiguity about the place 
each individual is assigned in the 
social circles of provincial life ; and 
the laws which govern it are un- 
alterable. Mary Jane in the 
kitchen is not more rigidly kept 
in her place than the representa- 
tives of each social circle in theirs. 
Shall we draw a_ picture, for 
which, if not wholly imaginary, 
most readers shall be able to find a 
parallel? It is a very old town, 
grey with the mists and memo- 
ries of centuries—a town of dis- 
tinctly aristocratic and dignified 
characteristics, which become it 
well, as dignity and repose of 
mien befit, in human beings, hon- 
oured age. 


It is rich in associations, before 
which mushroom cities of later 
date must hide their diminished 
heads. Its old gateways are hoary 
with history ; its quaint gables and 
brooding eaves hide a nation’s 
tragedy and comedy in their deep 
shadows. Ah! if these old stones 
could cry out, could lift the veil of 
the buried past, would we of later 
days not listen in wonder and 
amaze ? 

It is girt about in its green high- 
ways by many ancestral homes, 
lovely in themselves, lovelier still 
in their traditions and memories 
of Jong ago. We are not demo- 
cratic enough to be ashamed of 
our reverence for these family 
heritages, our respect for the old 
names which history has known. 
We can look upon the couchant 
lion guarding ‘‘the old stone 
gates” without being seized with 
a fierce desire to hurl it to the 
ground. We can regard the 
cushioned and curtained pew in 
the old church without yearning 
to tear away its trappings and 
leave it naked and bare. We 
have not advanced with the times, 
you say. Well, well, if the new 
times are to destroy the old land- 
marks, and give in exchange a 
dead level in which memory and 
romance have no place, long may 
they be in abeyance, is the Bo- 
hemian’s prayer. ‘The glamour of 
the past is with us still, and there 
is a pathos and a beauty in these 
grey battlements and _ ivy-clad 
towers which we would not ex- 
change for all the modern improve- 
ments in the world. 

We cheerfully accord to our 
aristocratic neighbours the privi- 
lege of being exclusive, of keeping 
themselves quite apartif so minded: 
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they have a right to be proud of 
their old name, especially when it 
is wreathed with the laurels of a 
country’s gratitude. But in the 
main we find that the lion guards 
a simplicity of life and manners, 
an unaffected disposition, and a 
kindliness of heart, which some 
richer neighbours might well envy 
and emulate. Not very far from 
“the old stone gates” resides the 
impoverished scion of a remote 
branch of some great family, whose 
glory and magnificence cast a 
pale reflex on that depressed and 
pinched abode, upon which the 
plebeian sun dare not shine. The 
slighter the claim to exclusiveness, 
the greater the pretensions. Our 
scion is so far removed from the 
unknown great family as to be 
scarcely connected at all, yet the 
shadowy link is never for a 
moment lost sight of. There is 
a pathos about that unreal pre- 
tentious life which moves us to 
compassion. Its narrowness, its 
fearful shrinking from plebeian 
contamination, its constant hug- 
ging of its starved and miserable 
pride to its breast, is death to the 
soul. Oh for a “ waff” of gener- 
ous wind to blow these miserable 
and false notions away! a gleam of 
bright bold sunshine to lighten up 
that dismal soul and show it the 
meaning of life ! 

Some distance removed from the 
“scion’s” abode, we arrive at the 
habitation of a representative of 
the aristocracy of wealth. Shall 
we step in? The entrance is most 
imposing, but the young limes 
which guard either side of the 
approach are not yet leafy enough 
to afford much shelter. Neverthe- 
less, up we go. It isa fine man- 
sion, built in the old baronial style 
—a century hence it will compare 
favourably, we believe, with the 
old home we have so lately seen. 
Meantime, however, it is new, very 
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new ; it is the perfect embodiment 
in every particular of ‘“ modern 
improvements.” It has great plate- 
glass windows in massive frames, 
and the hall is shut off from the 
inner precincts by a screen of 
painted glass in the very newest 
style. Yes, it is lovely; and the 
foot sinks in every step across the 
rich carpet, while the eye is rested 
and refreshed by the wealth of 
greenery, and by the subdued feel- 
ing everywhere. It is all exquisite, 
the blending of colour and har- 
mony of taste irreproachable. 
There is a fortune on the walls; 
the best that literature, past and 
present, has to give, line the 
book-shelves ; the music-room gives 
evidence that the great composers 
are known and loved. The aristoc- 
racy of wealth is a patron of the 
fine arts. Shall we pause to ask 
whether its cultured tastes are 
marred by purse-proud arrogance, 
by the assumption of a great posi- 
tion without grace to adorn it, by 
contempt for what is poor and 
costs little? No, no; let us rather 
believe that that beautiful house is 
the casket for as beautiful a soul ; 
let us pass on. 

What have we now? How can 
that modest rose-covered cottage 
have the audacity to rear its head 
with quiet pride so near to the 
great gates of the aristocracy of 
wealth ? 

The little wicket, which creaks 
on its hinges as it opens to admit 
us, guards what our novelist would 
undoubtedly call an old-fashioned 
garden. The little lawns are smooth 
and green, and the narrow paths 
among the flower-beds trim and 
neat. But the flowers themselves 
grow in wild and luxuriant con- 
fusion ; the tall hollyhocks, white 
and pink and yellow, looking down 
from their stately height on the 
modest daisy and the shy violet ; 
mignonnette and peppermint and 
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the fragrant balsam giving their 
sweets to the air, and roses every- 
where. See them peeping in at the 
low casement yonder, which is open ; 
and we draw back a little as we 
catch the flutter of a ribbon and 
the gleam of asilver curl. But we 
need not go, for the mistress of the 
cottage is genial and unostentatious, 
and of hospitable soul. 

She is our old maid; and we 
would that there were many such 
in each community — provincial 
and otherwise—to leaven the 
whole mass of its society. Our 
old maid is a gentlewoman of the 
most perfect and gracious type, 
though she makes no pretensions to 
the title. She has no pretensions 
to anything, dear heart, but to be 
useful and kindly, and to shed 
some sunshine about her, as she 
takes her little journey in the 
world. We do not know whether 
she has even a romance to make 
her interesting; to us she is in- 
teresting in her own sweet person- 
ality, although it may be that that 
old romance has had its part in 
the work of perfecting the whole. 
She is a clergyman’s daughter, and 
she was a governess in her youth ; 
and yet the sober and elegant 
equipage, which you can see any 
day rolling through the old stone 
gates, very often stands for a long 
time before the humble wicket of 
the cottage. And the old maid is 
a welcome guest in that stately 
home, where she is made much of 
and treated with the most delicate 
honour, greatly to the mystification 
of our friends in the new baronial 
pile. Perhaps they do not yet 
quite understand nor appreciate 
the true gentlehood which thinks 
no shame of what the world calls 
common and unclean. There is 


no doubt, we think, that the old 
maid, who has to count her six- 
pences and turn her gowns, is hap- 
pier, on the whole, than her grand 
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neighbours, whose prancing horses 
rush down between the limes in a 
manner calculated to convince the 
beholder that they are real “ thor- 
ough-breds.” 

, And now we come to a big sub- 
stantial family house, with no 
nonsense or pretension about it, 
—the parish manse. 

There is nothing for us to muse 
over here, unless it be the baby- 
carriage at the door, or the wickets 
driven into the green lawn, or the 
fat puppy trying to digest the re- 
mains of a cricket-cap purloined 
from the hall. A delightful family 
house, full of boys and girls, healthy 
and happy, and brimful of animal 
spirits. Such is the parish manse, 
the centre of perhaps the happiest 
social life of our country town. 
Long may it so continue to bless 
us all! 

A little farther down the fa- 
miliar road and we come to the 
new villa, strictly genteel, built 
on the most approved plan, its 
oriel windows exactly correspond- 
ing on either side of the door, and 
its front garden arranged in a very 
neat pattern. It is perfectly im- 
maculate—its exterior so over- 
poweringly respectable, indeed, 
that the Bohemian hesitates to 
enter. No muddy puppies rolling 
on these nicely whitened steps, no 
shreds of cricket-caps here, if you 
please ; no handfuls of wild flowers 
disfiguring the smooth turf or the 
rolled gravel. No, no! There is 
an attic chamber with a window 
in the roof, where the sun peeps in 
once a-day in a hesitating kind of 
way, and there you will find the 
children playing with the utmost 
propriety, and very careful about 
their lace pinafores and their 
curled hair. It is a huge house; it 
has lofty and well-ventilated rooms, 
furnished with due regard to con- 
ventionality ; yet it is at best but 
a fearful pleasure to its owners, 
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though it is the legitimate fruits 
of their toil. As such, we suppose, 
it is entitled to a certain respect ; 
but were they not happier, think 
you, down yonder in the roomy 
shabby old flat above the shop in 
the High Street, where nothing 
was too good for use, and where 
the children could play “ cattie 
and doggie” or blindman’s - buff 
in every corner? Then, they had 
many familiar friends, many kind- 
ly neighbours, who dropped in 
without ceremony for a chat of an 
evening; but now they dwell in 
solitary state, for have they not 
become genteel, and dare they 
forget, even for a moment, the 
dignity required of the inmates 
of The Elms? Where are The 
Elms, did you ask? Oh, nowhere ; 
the title, like some other titles, is 
by courtesy alone. The Elms, we 
fear, will have a hard struggle to 
push themselves into the exclusive 
society of the green highways. 
Of course they do not aspire to 
the old stone gates, nor to the 
baronial pile, nor even to the 
dingy reception-rooms of the scion ; 
but they distinctly despise the old 
maid, because her gowns are so 
shabby, and her weekly bill at the 
shop so very, very modest. The 
old maid, however, unconscious of 
this contempt, talks very pleasant- 
ly to Mrs Elms when they meet, 
and wonders a little what has 
changed her so. She used to be 
so bright and cheery when she 
served in the shop. Where, then, 
are the Elms to get their society ? 
Let them struggle on. By dint of 
hard pushing, and perhaps a little 
bribery, they may secure them- 
selves a niche somewhere: let us 
hope they may be happy then ! 
Here is another interesting 
house, so far as we can judge from 
its exterior. It, too, is old and 
rambling and irregular, with odd 
gables and turrets where you 
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would least expect to see them. 
In it abides the doctor—the doc- 
tor, though there are others in the 
town, and he has long retired 
from practice. He is a bachelor, 
and quite old. On fine days you 
may see him sauntering along the 
highways, with his white muffler 
about his neck, and his gold- 
headed stick, which he brings down 
firmly to the ground with every 
step. He has rather a stern cast 
of features; but his sharp eyes 
can twinkle too, and his grave 
mouth take on a kindly curve. 
There are not many houses in the 
highway honoured by a call from 
the doctor. Of course he would 
be welcome in any or all of them ; 
but there is nothing congenial to 
his taste in the genteel villa, and 
even the baronial pile wearies 
him. Sometimes, however, his 
neat brougham is driven sedately 
through the old stone gates, and 
he dines at the great house, an 
ever-welcome guest. For who so 
entertaining or talkative as the 
doctor when he has dined well 
and finds himself in genial com- 
pany? He has many thrilling 
stories of his army life in India, 
where he saw active service. The 
choicest bits in his repertoire are 
reserved for that pleasant dinner- 
table and for the old maid. Yes, 
they are old, old friends ; and very 
often the doctor pauses at the 
creaking wicket, and steps up to 
the low doorway of the cottage. 
Then you may see the two sitting 
by the open window, and, if you 
are near enough, can catch the 
sweet echo of the old maid’s laugh. 
They have much in common, to 
be sure. Both are old, both are 
without kin, and both look at life 
from the same standpoint. They 
have passed through it without 
leaving faith or hope behind, and 
so for them age is full of sunshine 
and peace, 
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But now we must leave the 
green highway and turn down the 
slope to the little town. There 
may be some bits to interest us 
in the quaint old street, with its 
wide market - place, its weather- 
stained cross, and its grey court- 
house with the shallow steps, the 
mullioned windows, and the vane 
creaking in the wind. It is not 
so old-fashioned and so quaint as 
we remember it; for here, as in 
other places, the ancient land- 
marks are disappearing and mod- 
ern improvements taking their 
place. We remember at this very 
corner a yellow rambling ,house, 
with an outside staircase, and a 
sloping red roof which overhung 
the narrow little windows and 
made a pleasant shade from the 
noon sun, which shines always 
so brightly here. But it is gone, 
and in its place we have a big 
glaring brand-new stone tenement, 
with plenty of glass to exhibit to 
the best advantage the goods of 
the ‘Co-operative Boot Factory.” 
Standing just opposite the fine old 
court-house, the boot factory strikes 
us as incongruous ; but we are Bo- 
hemian and old-fashioned, and do 
not appreciate modern improve- 
ments. They are improving our 
country town off the face of the 
earth. The trees yonder, whose 
green boughs bend over the court- 
house roof, are doomed, because 
the space they occupy has been 
feued for a four-storey tenement 
for workmen’s houses. The very 
churches, which used to be sober 
and grey in hue, and so harmon- 
ised with the prevailing tints of 
the old town, have had new fronts 
put upon them, to be in the mode. 
Perhaps they will seek to turn 
the course of the river by-and-by, 
and sweep away the quaintly 
arched bridge, which is perhaps 


the most picturesque bit of the 
old town. 

Well, well, it is the march of 
progress ; and as our country town 
increases in prosperity and becomes 
more in touch with the city, the 
old landmarks must go. But there 
may be compensations. Contact 
with the outer world must cause 
an influx of more generous life, 
which will mellow old prejudices, 
broaden narrow channels, leaven 
our provincial society with sym- 
pathy and brotherly love. Per- 
haps in time the number of circles 
will be reduced, and our social 
life become a larger, kindlier, 
more human thing. 

But, for us, we love our country 
town as itis. It does not greatly 
exercise us that the baronial pile 
passes by in scorn our humble 
abode, or that the scion would 
not share his pew with us in 
church. The petty jealousies and 
heartburnings, the poor rivalry, the 
striving after position, affect the 
Bohemian not at all. Like the 
weathercock on the vane yonder, 
he serenely watches all weathers, 
and is but little affected by any. 
His ambition is not to give the 
finest dinners, nor to have his 
annual tea-party talked of for 
weeks as the great event of a cer- 
tain season. He has no horse-flesh 
to trot out for the neighbours’ 
delectation, nor even a genteel villa 
to conduct on the most improved 
plan of housekeeping ; but he has 
a den which looks out upon a 
green park and waving tree - tops 
(not his own, but the dwellers 
within the old stone gates do not 
grudge him his outlook), and in 
his den, surrounded by his books, 
his faithful dog at his feet, and, 
it may be, his dear companion to 
tease him at his work, he is as 
happy as a king. 

ANNIE 8S. Swan. 
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A NOTE ON STALKING. 


Lona ago—before the breech- 
loader or percussion-cap or flint- 
lock were invented—perhaps even 
before the old monk discovered 
gunpowder—there lived a sport- 
ing race of men in the middle of 
Ross-shire. From their high hills 
—thirty miles above Beauly—they 
looked out over the north of Scot- 
land. They could see Skye and 
her islands, the great array of 
peaks which fade away into Caith- 
ness, the Black Isle—black then 
in reality with its woods—and the 
fair low country which is washed 
by the Moray Firth ; while to the 
south their keen eyes would carry 
them to the Grampians, and to the 
hills which stand up about Kin- 
gussie. What were their marches 
we do not know, or even what was 
their clan,! but of two things we 
are sure,—that in what is now the 
forest of Monar? they hunted deer 
with dogs, while one of their 
chiefs, “Tomas” to name, sat in 
state on a rock at the end of a 
great glen to watch the sport ; and 
that in a pass in the same forest 
they shot deer with bows and 
arrows. In long ago days the 
names were given by those who 
took part in the actions, and tra- 
dition has carefully handed them 
down to our own time. 


Nothing perhaps strikes south- 
country people more than by find- 
ing that in a wild district, almost 
destitute of inhabitants, not only 
every hill, but nearly every prom- 
inent feature on the hill has its 
name. Where the oak - forest 
stood and acorns were plentiful 
was the “home of the pig”; the 
cliff where the eagles built, the 
corrie from which the grey wolves 
issued forth to work evil, the 
crags where the fierce wild-cat 
lived—and still lives,—were nat- 
urally cailed after their chief ten- 
ants. Other spots in the wilder- 
ness acquired a name from some 
feat of arms, some long struggle 
or desperate leap ; and others again 
from some homely incident, the 
relating of which would be more 
befitting the old Vicar of Meudon 
than a nineteenth-century sports- 
man. In popular estimation Gaelic 
is an unmelodious language. But 
if you stand on the top of Spiegen 
or Ben Tharsin and listen to the 
names of the hills round, you will 
see that some of them are full of 
music. Auchnashellach and Strath- 
conan and Glencalvie, Corriemoullie 
and Strathvaich, Strathrannoch 
and Inchbae, Deanich and Alla- 
dale, Benmore and Ben Wyvis, 
Diebidale and Dundonnel, Fannich 





1 Probably Mackenzie. 


2 The antiquity of this forest is shown by the following passage, quoted by 
Fittis from Anderson’s ‘Guide to the Highlands’: ‘‘ During the time of the 
Commonwealth a grand stag-hunt took place in the forest of Monar, in Glen 
Strathfarrar, Inverness-shire, conducted by the Earl of Seaforth, and the Master 
and tutor of Lovat. This was in 1655. The party, says a manuscript of the 
period, ‘ got sight of six or seven hundred deers, and sport of hunting’ for four 
days, ‘fitter for kings than country gentlemen’; and ‘ two Englishmen who were 
in company declared that in all their travels they never had such brave divertise- 
ment; and if they should relate it in England, it would be considered mere rant 
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and incredible. 
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and Inverlael, Gildermorie and 
Kinlochluichart and Rhidorroch, 
Torridon and Affaric, Glenstrath- 
farrar and Glencannich,—all these 
are the names of deer-forests ; and 
all these forests and many more 
can be seen on a clear day from 
any of the high hills in Monar by 
slowly turning round. 

It is long since the ‘old chief 
Tomas climbed down from his seat 
on the shoulder of Ben Tharsin at 
the head of Strathmore. I should 
like to know if his last day’s sport 
there was a good one; if things 
went well with him, and his long- 
legged dogs pulled down their 
quarry. And dearly should I 
have liked to climb up the steep 
green side of Sgurr na Chonmheare, 
(the hill of the merry dogs), 
and, hiding behind some big grey 
stone, watch in the “ Bowman’s 
Pass” and see what sort of work 
those keen old hunters did with 
their queer weapons. More is it 
likely that it is we who are watched, 
and that the spirits of those ancient 
inhabitants of the mountains fol- 
low us over the ground they once 
knew so well. Who shall say that 
when some curious twist carries 
the fairly blowing wind to the 
deer, or when a grey shroud of 
mist settles down on the hills, 
blotting them out, and making 
useless the keenest glass, that it 
is not Tomas and his clan stretch- 
ing out the arms of protection to 
their old enemies on the hills? 
And when a bullet goes aside, 
when it just misses the stag, and 
sings mournfully into the black 
glen two thousand feet below, who 
shall say that it is always the 
holder of the rifle who is to 
blame? If such things are, then 
were these workers of mischief 
out in full force one day in the 
beginning of October in the year 
of grace 1890. 


On a stormy afternoon towards 
the end of the stalking season of 
that year, three men were working 
down the face of a high hill in 
Monar, one of whom was the writer 
of this account. 

The weather had been very bad 
for some days. We used to try 
and comfort ourselves by think- 
ing that it was so bad that it 
must soon get better; but it is 
hard to exhaust the supply of rain 
in the North, and—what is worse 
than rain when stalking—mist. 
Loch Monar rose to a height only 
seen once before in man’s mem- 
ory. Its waters went down to 
swell the angry Beauly, and be- 
fore they reached the sea worked 
much evil: bridges and roads were 
swept away, and many a stack of 
good corn and painfully gathered 
hay were carried into the firth; 
while the larger burns in the for- 
est became quite impassable—not 
to be crossed by the strongest 
pony. A good part of several 
days was spent in the scanty 
shelter of an old sheep-fank wall : 
we used to take up our position at 
this fank by nine o’clock or be- 
fore—a disconsolate little army of 
six. The owner of the forest—a 
man no longer young, but well 
able to show the majority of am- 
bitious stalkers both how to walk 
on his steep hills and how to use 
a rifle—had just gone down; but 
one of his sons was up at this 
west end, and on bad days he 
and I bivouacked together here 
for the sake of company till we 
saw what the day was going to 
turn to. Sometimes we had a 
four or five hours’ sit—a lowering 
blackness to the windward, a 
heavy rain overhead, and a driv- 
ing mist, now cutting out the hills 
altogether, and now showing a few 
patches of sombre brown or grey. 
Smoking and growling at the 
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weather were our only resources— 
unless, indeed, eating lunch before 
eleven o'clock, for want of some- 
thing to do, can be called one. 
Our men, sitting in a row under 
the dripping wall, prophesied that 
it would soon clear, or that it 
would get worse, according to their 
various temperaments; and the 
sodden ponies the meanwhile grazed 
cheerfully round, no doubt con- 
scious in their shaggy minds that 
if the weather would only continue 
as it was, they would go lightly 
home that night. Nothing is more 
trying in a forest than this wait- 
ing. Hour after hour passes away, 
and it is impossible to use a glass. 
Now and then there came out of 
the mist, which reaches almost to 
the river, a sullen roar. At this 
season there are many stags about. 
If it would clear, you would be al- 
most sure to get a shot within a 
couple of hours after leaving the 
fank—perhaps in a good deal less. 
But if you are tempted to go on 
and trust to your fortune, it is ten 
to one that you do nothing but 
harm. The deer see you blunder- 
ing along in the gloom long before 
you see them; your natural—to 
them—hideousness is greatly ex- 
aggerated by the veil of mist in 
which you move, and they take 
their measures accordingly. But 
there is one consolation to be had 
—when it does clear, you are not 
further handicapped. Grouse get 
unapproachable in bad weather, 
except by driving ; rabbits decline 
to sit out, and it is sad work crash- 
ing through cover after any sort 
of game. But when the hills in 
a forest clear, you may go on your 
way rejoicing. You are bound to 
get wet on the driest day; and 
that there should be a few pints 
more to wring out of your clothes 
when you get home, is not a matter 
of moment. 
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Sooner or later the sky would 
lighten a bit, and the mist rise, 
and then my tall companion would 
get his men together and be off to 
his beat, leaving me to mine. On 
these days I could tell to a certain 
extent what he did before I met 
him at night, for the ponies were 
left at the fank till wanted, and 
by turning a glass in that direction 
now and then I could see if both 
were there, or if one had been 
signalled away—the latter event 
showing a stag had been killed. 

To return then to our small 
party on the hillside. Below us 
were some deer, feeding in a quiet 
hollow on the steep slope; the 
master of this company was a 
large stag, black almost as a coal 
with rolling about in the peat- 
mosses, and it was of course our 
object to get possession of him. 
The stalk was not a very difficult 
one, but we had at times to move 
in sight of the deer, and as there 
were many hinds about, the slip- 
ping down had to be done care- 
fully and honestly, the last word 
meaning that we had to take the 
ground as it came. If it was 
fairly dry and hard, so much the 
better; if it was soft and black, 
or had some inches of water run- 
ning over it, we had to take that 
too. This writer has been guilty 
of many faults when stalking: he 
has often missed a stag when he 
ought to have killed it, and may 
now and then—though this not 
very often—have lost a chance 
through some clumsy movement, 
or by dislodging a stone, but never 
by any fear of wetting any part 
of him on the very wettest hill. 
Often when crawling in full sight 
of deer, when some movement 
among them has made a stalker 
uneasy, I have seen his grave 
anxious face turned slowly round 
to see if the middle man was 
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doing his duty, and I am thankful 
to think that in this respect at 
least I have never been found 
wanting. Some shirk this wet 
abominably : you will see a great 
long-legged man crawling along 
with his head nearly on the 
ground, and his legs on the 
ground, and his great body all 
humped up three feet in the 
air—a sight disgusting to the 
deer and to all beholders. 
Perhaps the most exciting mo- 
ment in a stalk is when the rifle 
is being slipped out of its cover— 
the moment preparatory to getting 
into a position to use it. Some- 
times both motions have to be 
performed very quickly. The deer 
are alarmed, and are moving be- 
fore you have the safety-catches 
back and the rifle cocked, and 
often they are out of sight, round 
some knoll or shoulder, and your 
getting a shot at all depends on 
your wind and speed of foot. It 
is off now with all the care and 
caution which have been pressing 
on you for perhaps some hours. 
For half the day you may have been 
crawling and creeping, if not near 
your own deer, near others which 
you dared not disturb. You get 
at last within a couple of hundred 
yards of your stag, and then are 
stopped—some hind or calf is in 
the way, and you must wait till 
they get out of sight. So you 
wait: you are wet, and soon get 
cold; you are cramped; you are 
lying in a pool of water more than 
2000 feet above the sea, and 
the wind which blows through 
you has touched nothing warmer 
than an iceberg or a polar bear 
since it started from the feet of 
the “ White Lady” of the north. 
The hind moves at last, and you 
try to cover fifty yards more, all 
that the ground will allow you. 
It is a slow painful descent —a 
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rigid slipping down the hill-face: 
when a shaggy one looks up you 
stiffen into marble—of a very 
dingy hue. You feel as men felt 
in the agonies of old time photog- 
raphy—afraid to blink. 

But now you may stand up 
again as a man: your crawling is 
over; craft and patience and in- 
difference to cold water and sharp 
rocks give way to racing, and any 
weak place in the soundness of 
your wind and sureness of your 
foot will be quickly found out. 
When a man rises up after such a 
wait as I have described, and gets 
over the momentary stiffness, he 
feels as if he could go for ever. 
When deer are disturbed and 
shifted from their position, a 
stalker who understands their 
ways, and is intimately acquainted 
with the ground, will have a good 
idea as to the line they will take. 
He knows how the wind is blow- 
ing at a favourite pass, perhaps a 
mile away, perhaps three or four, 
and if he and his party can reach 
it before they do, there will be a 
good chance of getting a second 
shot. It becomes a race against 
time, and such a race is a severe 
test of wind and endurance. The 
deer are on one side of a moun- 
tain, and you are on the other, 
and there is no need of caution. 
So you toil along the hillside, ever 
striving upwards; on short slip- 
pery grass, over rough weather- 
worn stones, till you get into the 
region where snow begins to lie in 
patches, and the grass has turned 
to stunted heather, and blaeberry 
creeping over the ground. Great 
hares suddenly appear in sight, 
lobbing along, alarmed at the un- 
wonted sight of man, and ptarmi- 
gan get up with short pigeon-like 
flight, and settle again close at 
hand. With hearts throbbing like 
small engines, and perspiration 
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pouring down their faces, the men 
have to get on, ever tormented by 
the thought that the deer will 
arrive at the tryst first. They 
often do: the reward of such a 
run is often merely a back view 
of them, cantering along with the 
light airy pitch which none but 
they and antelopes possess. 

In the present case, however, a 
long run was not necessary: the 
wind was blowing up the moun- 
tain, and we got within a fair dis- 
tance of the stag. He stood there, 
just over a hundred yards off, 
blacker than ever, bigger than 
ever, to the eye, quite unconscious 
that there was danger near—such 
a shot as a man should never miss. 

It will, I suppose, never be 
known why the bullet that was 
then let loose did not do its part: 
it was a good honest bullet; it 
was driven out of a first-class 
barrel by 43} drams of strong 
powder. Could it have been those 
extra pipes smoked at the fank ? 
Was it the light? the wet fore- 
finger? the not quite comfortable 
position, which was to blame? 
Ah! who shall say? So long as 
men and deer exist together such 
excuses will accompany them ; be- 
lieved in—a little—by the man 
who fires; a little—but less—by 
the stalker; hardly at all by the 
gillie, who expects to see every 
stag that is fired at killed. For 
my part I give none of these things 
the discredit of the miss, for all 
day long I had been conscious 
that there had stood by my side 
Something—shadowy, malignant — 
which at critical moments had in- 
terposed and done me harm. How 
else was it that my first stag at 
the rock above the lodge had stood 
still, whilst I—almost vertically 
above him—had fired three shots 
at him,—and then gone off un- 
harmed? How was it else that 
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the next stag at the wrong moment 
had just moved enough to get the 
bullet in the body instead of the 
shoulder, and was able to travel a 
little faster than we were, and 
hide himself in some hole on a 
rough hillside? And now the 
same agency was at work — the 
unseen hand was again stretched 
forth, and the ball which should 
have struck the black stag in the 
shoulder broke a hind-leg above 
the hock. 

The deer fell at the shock, but 
at once recovered himself, and 
then began a wild chase: a dog 
would soon have put him into 
some burn; but we had no dog 
with us that day, and we had to 
depend on ourselves alone. One 
ignorant of deer and their ways 
would not think that it was a very 
hard task for three men and a 
rifle to capture a stag with only 
three legs ; but if he were to make 
the trial he would soon find out 
his mistake. A stag with a fore- 
leg broken will not only often beat 
any number of men, but sometimes 
a good dog. I have seen such a 
one—the injured limb swinging 
like a broken branch—some hours 
after he was shot, join in with a 
couple of hundred deer, and when 
the confused mass got a little 
separated and into line, the stag 
that was leading by a hundred 
yards was the wounded deer. 
What is more, such a wound will 
heal, and the animal ultimately be 
little the worse for it. In the 
forest and on the moor there is a 
mighty doctor, before whom the 
greatest physicians and surgeons 
in the world must bow down. 
Nature, acting in a pure air on an 
absolutely healthy subject, will 
work wonderful cures. It seems 
marvellous that a limb so broken, 
of an animal so restless as a stag, 
should heal, but it is the case. 

2F 
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Damph is the Gaelic for stag, 
and dubh is black, and for the 
next few hours the two words were 
often in use. If a man wishes to 
pronounce the first, he had better 
consult a phonetic dictionary, and 
he must, moreover, be careful that 
he does not dislocate his jaw. 
Then we began the long stern- 
chase which a deer so wounded 
always gives. What stalker does 
not know what this means? the 
wild racing at first, when there is 
a hope of cutting him off and get- 
ting a near shot; the collapse to 
the ground when, suddenly com- 
ing in sight of him, he is a hun- 
dred and fifty yards off, going 
still—end on. You try and pull 
yourself together, try and stop for 
a moment your beating heart, try 
and steady your sights on the dun 
object which you pray will stand, 
but which goes on, on: in a mo- 
ment he will be round some knoll, 
out of sight, and though you can 
see nothing but the hind end of 
him, in desperation you fire. 
“Over him, sir!” Again you pull 
the trigger. “Over him again!” 
and he passes out of sight. As 
hard as you can travel you reach 
the place where you last saw him ; 
a long graze in the turf shows the 
place where the first bullet struck, 
but you cannot see the mark of 
the other, and you go on still, with 
a faint hope that after all it may 
be in him. Then suddenly we see 
the deer, half a mile below us, 
going strongly yet, and the useless 
pursuit is stopped, and a council 
of war held. The stag will travel 
across Scotland if we press him now. 

When a man has run for even 
a few hundred yards along the 
face of a very steep hill, picking 
his way with little caution over 
sharp stones, racing madly over 
smooth turf, striving the while to 
keep his wind, knowing that in a 


few seconds he may have to stand 
and take his shot, anxiety and 
desire and pleasure are strangely 
jumbled up. He will probably go 
at least one proper cropper—feel 
what making a Oatherine-wheel 
on a Scotch mountain is like. It 
is well for him if this circumvolu- 
tion takes place on a green slope, 
for if among the stones it may be 
that the rifle will get out of his 
grasp, and valuable time be lost 
in getting hold of it again. As to 
any wounds that the owner there- 
of receives, he will have time to 
think about them when his run is 
over—not before. 

After a hard run any one may 
miss his stag, and he cannot be 
fairly blamed for it. Sometimes 
a stalker, jealous of his reputation, 
and of others having a larger score 
than he has, is unfair. ‘ Mr So- 
and-So was within a hundred yards 
of a stag, broadside on, and he 
missed him clean,” omitting the 
little incident of the run. Prob- 
ably this suppressio veri does not 
often take place, and there was at 
any rate little fear of good Far- 
quhar Macphail of Monar being 
guilty of it. Always patient and 
watchful, very rarely was it his 
fault if you did not get your fair 
chance. And if you missed, and all 
the careful anxious work of perhaps 
half a day was lost, he was always 
cheerful and considerate, and anx- 
ious to admit a fair excuse, though 
the disappointment to him was 
often as great as to his master. 

Our stag went into a small hol- 
low about a mile ahead of us, and 
the keenest eye cannot see him 
coming out. We try to stalk him 
here, but the watchful beast is 
too cunning. Long before we get 
within shot he is up again and 
away. Then we try to head him. 
Angy, Macphail’s second son, takes 
in hand the work now. 
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The stag has crossed a burn 
and the glen, and is passing along 
the face of a mighty hill opposite, 
and Angy’s duty is to get above 
him. The lad travels with amaz- 
ing speed along the very steep 
ground, and gets far above the 
deer, but the damph dubh is 
too cunning for us all. With one 
eye on his foes below, and the 
other on the boy above, he takes 
the middle course of safety, gets 
round the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and we see him no more. 

Who shall adequately describe 
the vexation—the word is far too 
mild a one—which such work as 
this causes? You are losing pre- 
cious time and disturbing ground 
and throwing away the chance of 
another stalk. You do not know 
what is the cause of the missing, 
and so you include everything in 
your condemnation with a sweep 
like the comprehensive curse which 
so aroused the sympathy of Uncle 
Toby,—the rifle, the pull of the 
trigger, the quality of the powder. 
Rifle- shooting is such extremely 
delicate work, that a very small 
movement at the muzzle makes a 
very large difference to the bullet 
when it gets a hundred and twenty 
yards or so away. When a man 
gets nervous at the close neigh- 
bourhood of deer, he need go no 
further to find out the cause of 
his errors. It was not nervous- 
ness which caused my misses. I 
could shoot as steadily at a stag 
as at a rock—steadier, for in the 
former case I never thought of the 
recoil. But there are times, 
which probably all men who shoot 
know, when you fire indeed, but 
do so with the firm conviction that 
you might save your labour. From 
a crooked barrel charged with mere 
damp sawdust what good shall 
come? The digestion that day is 
not quite as it ought to be, and so 
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—and therefore—the eye does not 
do its work. There are too many 
little black specks jumping about ; 
the foresight is too big—it covers 
the stag; or it is too small—you 
cannot pick it quickly up and fit 
it into the V. I remember once 
a man—a fine and experienced 
shot—standing some two hundred 
yards from a cover prepared to 
take the pheasants which he knew 
would soon issue out of it. That 
the birds would fly high and fast 
above his head—for they were 
away from home and had a long 
flight to get back again—and that 
there were a good many fair ladies 
watching, gave him no uneasiness : 
he was used to both the one and 
the other. So he stood. 

The pheasants came out, tend- 
ing upwards instead of down, rak- 
ing through the clear frosty air, 
giving embarrassing, and ugly 
shots it may be to a novice, but 
nothing unusual to him. They 
came on and he fired at them. 
When after some twenty minutes 
the beaters came up, and, knowing 
the prowess of the shooter, ex- 
pected to see the ground covered 
with the slain, they found—well— 
a few runners, a few dead ones, 
a good many tail-feathers, and a 
man choking with rage. It has 
always been considered by his 
friends a most fortunate circum- 
stance that a pretty wide interval 
of space divided this man that day 
from the fair spectators who had 
come out to see his prowess, No 
doubt he had committed some 
crime, and this was part of his 
punishment for it. Perhaps this 
view is the most philosophical one 
to take of missing. When the eye 
and arm and the finger do not 
work together, it is sign that a 
man has been doing something he 
ought not to have done. He is 
punished for it, and he starts, we 
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will hope, with a clear sheet—a 
tabula rasa—in the morning. 

Night came at last, and we felt 
we had seen the last of the black 
stag for ever: the wound seemed 
to be pretty low down the leg, and 
we knew that after he had had a 
little rest he would travel on, and 
most likely leave the forest; be 
shot perhaps by some one on the 
neighbouring ground, or—getting 
safely through the few remaining 
days of the season—live on toa good 
old age,—a little lame, it might be, 
in the near hind-leg, his near horn 
not quite so good as the far. 

The next day, after another long 
wait in the rain, the weather 
cleared a little, and we left the 
primitive shelter of the fank and 
climbed up the steep south side of 
the glen, meaning to try a stalk 
on a stag which had been seen 
there earlier in the day. He 
was gone when we came in sight 
of the place, and the men began 
to spy the ground before us. Dis- 
consolate I sat on the grass, chuck- 
ing stones down the hill and think- 
ing of yesterday’s proceedings. 
Things had begun well with me: 
I got a stag the first day, three 
good ones the second; what had 
I done that I should now be- 
come the sport of fortune in this 
fashion? Why should I be perse- 
cuted by Tomas and his clan? I 
had never done the old chief any 
harm ; I could not if I had wanted 
to, for he had been dead for prob- 
ably three hundred years before I 
was born. And if he considered 
that he had still somehow some 
vested interest in the deer, and 
was annoyed at their being hunted, 
why was I singled out to bear his 
anger? The ‘other two rifles in 
the forest were fixtures; they 
came up every year and were out 
all the season, and killed ten stags 
when I got two—they were daily 


knocking over two or three apiece 
at that very time. ‘“ You infernal 
old dog-in-the-manger,” I said to 
myself, “I should like to put an 
expanding bullet into your horrid 
old stomach, and see how you 
liked the feel of it.” But directly 
these winged thoughts had escaped 
me I was sorry: they could do 
me no good, and might work in the 
other direction. Besides, the diges- 
tive arrangements of that old chief 
were probably of such a kind that 
not even an express bullet would 
be likely to cause much inconveni- 
ence. I was not afraid of Tomas 
in daylight, with Macphail and his 
son by my side to see fair play ; 
but I did feel that I should not 
care to travel that night to the 
head of Strathmore, and sit on his 
cold seat, and meditate on my 
idle wishes. 

At the supreme moment of a 
miss a man will generally feel that 
no sacrifice would be too great 
which would enable him to have 
the shot over again. The defeat 
of his party at the next general 
election—the capture of all his 
wife’s relations by cannibals—the 
sudden collapse of half the munici- 
pal authorities of Scotland,—would 
seem to him but small things if his 
agreeing to them then and there 
would ensure that time would be 
put back for one minute and he 
could have his chance again. 
Some stalkers are very patient 
about misses, and consoling: “It 
was not a very good chance;” 
“Hoo! hoo! it was not a chance 
at aaal;” “It was a bad po- 
zeeshon ;” “It was too far.” This 
is perhaps as a rule the wisest 
course to take; there is little use 
in pointing out as a candid friend 
the greatness of the error. “He 
was not eighty yards off;” “He 
was fair broadside ;” “The bullet 
was far over him,” I once heard a 
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stalker say in the excitement of 
the moment; “I saw the bullet 
strike—it was a hundred yards 
over him!” meaning probably 
“beyond.” There comes to my 
mind as I write this more than one 
wrangle which took place between 
myself and a keen old stalker who, 
after fifty years’ experience in 
Scotch forests, has gone to join 
his flourishing family in America. 
He was always dissatisfied if a 
man took more than two or three 
seconds in aiming. ‘‘I never saw 
a gentleman do anything,” he used 
always to say after a miss, “ when 
he delays to shoot ; one, two, three 
—that is time enough for any one.” 
“But I was not comfortable ”— 
“T was slipping down the hill ”— 
“T was not on the stag,”—such 
reasons had no force for him. 
Then there would be a hot dispute 
and a tiff—to use a feminine word 
—and old Collie would go defiantly 
stalking along the hillside with 
the rifle over his shoulder, while 
his “Herr” slouched along a 
couple of hundred yards behind, 
smoking, with his hands in his 
pockets, wishing the stalker and 
the deer and the whole forest up 
the Congo. But we used soon 
to make up the little squabbles ; 
they were amantium tre only— 
we were better friends than ever 
afterwards. 

There are some men—you come 
across them now and then—who 
say they never miss a fair chance: 
they would probably also, if the 
opportunity arose, say they never 
told a lie when they were boys. 
It would be the part of a wise 
man not to lend money to, or 
become guarantee for in any way, 
a person who made either of these 
statements, wishing them to be 
believed. Certainly all men who 
stalk will now and then miss fair 
shots at deer. 
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Of a sudden, while cogitating 
over the philosophy of missing, 
I distinguished among unknown 
Gaelic terms two familiar words, 
damph dubh; and when I got 
out my glass and found the place, 
there he was, our friend of yester- 
day—seemingly not so big, cer- 
tainly not so black, but indubi- 
tably the same—within a mile of 
us, slowly travelling to the west. 
Then a heavy storm came up, 
across the Attadale hills — sleet 
and snow and rain—numbing us 
with its cold, and blotting out the 
stag and the river below us and 
the great mountain opposite. 

We climbed rapidly up a couple 
of thousand feet or so, and got out 
on to a great flat above, across 
which unknown men in some re- 
mote days had built a wall. 
“They were strong men,” said 
Macphail, in answer to my in- 
quiry, “with plenty of flesh and 
milk and little to do, who built 
that wall.” The top was smooth 
and pleasant to walk upon, and 
we followed it for a mile or two, 
ever ascending a little, shut up in 
the cold mysterious mist. We ate 
our lunch in the shelter of a big 
rock, looking out over a white 
floating sea, and waited for wind. 
In an hour there opened suddenly 
a window in the west, and the 
wind came, blowing away in an 
instant the flimsy vapour which 
had cut us off from the world. 
Out came the mountains again, 
and the black twisting river far 
away below. When the great 
transformation - scene was com- 
pleted, and the mist, which boiled 
and whirled in the corrie beneath 
us, had been carried away, we saw 
that there were deer in it—a good 
stag among them. But they were 
quite unapproachable owing to the 
shape of the corrie and the wind, 
and we had to move them, gently, 
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without showing ourselves. Then 
we crossed a green slope, so steep 
that a narrow path has been cut 
along it for safety’s sake, and at 
length reached a point from which 
it was likely that, supposing the 
stag had kept his course, we 
should be able to see him. We 
had been parted now for some 
hours. Long and very minute 
was the survey that was made of 
the slopes and plain below. Often 
the attention was attracted by 
something which looked at first 
like a deer, but which careful ex- 
amination resolved into a patch of 
lichen, or faded bracken, or even 
red soil; and I began to fear that 
he had left the glen, and gone out 
at the pass at the head of it. Mac- 
phail’s sharp eyes made him out 
first, five hundred yards below us, 
in a narrow patch of green, by the 
side of a little burn. The green 
was in a deep hollow, and unless 
we had been high above him, we 
could not have seen the stag. 
Half an hour was spent in mak- 
ing a most careful survey of the 
ground we had to cross over, and 
then we commenced one of the 
most difficult bits of stalking in 
which I have ever been engaged. 

But how vain to try and de- 
scribe the difficulty ; how impos- 
sible, without a map and a sketch 
and a dozen pages of print, to 
show to any one who did not know 
the ground the extreme delicacy 
of the operation. A wounded deer 
is always more difficult to get at 
than an uninjured one ; the latter 
may be a littie careless, a little 
sleepy even, but the former never. 
We were full in sight of him, and 
we had to go down for perhaps 
twelve hundred feet, right upon 
him. A stag, when in a com- 
fortable position, keeps a keen 
look-out down-hill, but is more 
indifferent to what is above him. 


But this beast was lying on a 
flat bit of ground; he knew he 
was safe from attack from below, 
and his gaze was nearly always 
upwards. He would be looking 
at the river below him, and we 
would make a few yards of descent; 
then, quick as lightning, as if 
some electric communication had 
warned him of danger, his grey 
face was turned upon us, and we 
became as petrified into stone. 
In what position a man’s limbs 
were at the moment when that 
keen up-glance was cast upon 
him, in that position did he have 
to stay till it was taken off. 
Sometimes for five minutes the 
surveillance was continued, till the 
eye got dim and blurred with 
staring; then a few more yards 
would be accomplished, another 
quick glance turned on, and the 
petrifaction would once more com- 
mence. But it was not only the 
stag’s eyes which we had to fear ; 
the wind was blowing north in 
Monar that day, which meant, on 
the ground we were on, blowing 
down-hill. To get this wind safe 
it would have been necessary to 
move towards the west, and this 
we could not do owing to the 
steepness of the mountain; huge 
smooth unclimbable cliffs prevented 
us. No one, perhaps, but a deer- 
stalker knows what wind can do— 
has watched it in its many forms ; 
though any traveller in a hilly 
country must notice some of its 
pranks—see it driving the clouds 
to the north on one side of the 
glen, and to the south on the 
other. But in places it will play 
stranger tricks than this ; you will 
see a drizzle of rainy mist pass- 
ing rapidly to one quarter, while 
through it, as through a veil of 
gauze, and within a hundred yards, 
you will see another drift going as 
quickly in quite an opposite direc- 
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tion, as trains pass one another on 
a double line of rails. You area 
mile from your deer, with a fair 
breeze blowing in your face, and 
every prospect of a shot in half 
an hour or so. You get under 
the shadow of a great rock, and 
become conscious of a nasty feeling 
at the back of your neck. The 
clouds are coming from the same 
airt, the mist is following its old 
course: it is some small local dis- 
turbance you think, the wind has 
not changed. No, the wind is 
blowing as it was before, but you 
have changed your ground : before 
you moved those few yards into 
the charmed circle of the corrie, 
the deer were quite thoughtless of 
danger, lying quiet, feeding, sleep- 
ing, with a sentinel here and there 
on the look-out. You pass the 
line, then every head is raised, a 
hundred pair of eyes are turned 
towards you, a hundred most 
delicate nostrils for a moment 
inhale the air, suddenly tainted 
with what is to them the most 
hateful of all scents in the world, 
and your chance of a shot is gone. 

A good part of our descent had 
to be made in the bed of a wild 
burn, where the ground was so 
steep that both hands had to be 
used in holding on to the rocks, 
and the rifle had to be passed from 
one to the other, as a safety place 
was reached. When we left the 
burn, we had to cross over a place 
which is rarely to be met with 
when stalking. The late heavy 
rains had dislodged some stones 
at the top of the hill, and they, 
coming down, had jammed in a 
narrow neck. More earth and 
rocks followed; and a dam had 
been formed perhaps a thousand 
feet above the plateau, through 
which the river ran. This had in 
time burst, and then a mighty 
rush of earth and stones had 
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come down, clearing a course 
for themselves like a small ava- 
lanche. Where the hill became 
less steep, a huge bank of the 
rubbish had been thrown out on 
either side, over one of which we 
had to crawl. It was a good imita- 
tion of a newly made railway em- 
bankment which had been damaged 
by a heavy flood, and a very nasty, 
cold, gritty place to cross. 

As we got nearer the stag, we 
lost sight of him; he was hid 
by the roughness of the ground. 
When sure that he was within a fair 
shot, I crawled up on to a black 
heathery ridge, and, rising up 
inch by inch, found myself for the 
second time within shot of the 
damph dubh. Surely I could not 
miss him again! and, indeed, I think 
in this case I should have been 
left there to take his place. Mac- 
phail was very patient and long- 
suffering, but even his moderation 
and charity must have a limit ; 
that a day, at that particular time 
of the year, should be lost in stalk- 
ing a wounded stag, and that he 
should be missed at the end of it, 
was probably more than he could 
have borne. 

When the smoke blew away, I 
saw the deer staggering down the 
burn, and I knew that at last he 
was ours; he only went a little 
way, and then fell into it with 
a crash—dead. The rain of the 
night had washed his coat, and he 
was not so very black, and he was 
not so very big, but he had a fine 
head, with long black wild horns. 

We had in one sense wasted 
a day, had thrown away a good 
chance of two or three fresh stalks ; 
but we should indeed have been 
poor sportsmen if any desire for 
fresh blood had led us away from 
our old quarry or had made us 
careless or hurried in our final 
attack on him : the wounded black 
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stag was worth two or three—ay, 
half-a-dozen—fresh deer. 

Then the forest was left toitself— 
to Tomas and his crew—for another 
year. It is a lonely place enough 
in the summer and autumn ; but it 
is fitter for their work later on, 
when the long nights come, and 
the wind howls down Strathmore, 
and the snow flies in a great sheet 
before it. Then we may fancy 
them at the play, these ancient 
sportsmen, working their will 
among those great hills. Farquhar 
Macphail may well shake his head 
when in his travels in the spring 
he comes across the white bones 
of a deer at the foot of some great 
rock. It is good for him that he 
was not up among those grey 
stones when that beast died, or he 
might have seen that which would 
have made his hair white before 
its time. He might have seen 
that which ever afterwards would 
cause him to give a wide berth to 
that spot—let the wind blow as 
fair as ever it blows, and the stag 
be as big in the body and as 
rough and black in the horn as 
ever a stag could be. 

One word as to the duties of a 
stalker before this paper is closed. 
There is a theory held by some 
that the man who shoots should 
also do the stalking, and that 
failing this he is not a real sports- 
man. The owner of a forest, or 
one who, so to speak, has the entrée 
there, can, if he is keen and strong, 
and has the bump of locality in 
his head—a bump which some 
people never have and cannot 
acquire—combine the two. One of 
the permanent rifles in Monar is a 
notable instance of this, though 
he, in addition to his practice 
there, has had the benefit of 
experience gained in many long 
expeditions after big game in 
different parts of America and 
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India. Such a one, in learning 
the work, in making himself 
acquainted with the ground and 
the ways of the wind, will make 
many mistakes and lose many 
stags. He can afford to do so. 
It isquite adifferent thing when a 
stranger is turned into an unknown 
forest for a week’s sport. Let it 
be granted that he is not only a 
good shot, but also understands 
the ways and habits of deer. 
There is some ground in almost 
all forests where a man can hardly 
go wrong— he gets up, after an 
hour or so’s climb, on to a level 
plateau a mile wide and perhaps 
some miles long: there are corries 
lying on either side, and if the 
wind is fair and the deer are high 
up, it is not difficult to get a shot. 
But go to other parts of the same 
ground, The herd is on a face a 
couple of thousand feet below the 
sky - line, the hillside is rough, 
and the amateur thinks that 
nothing will be easier than to 
get within a fair shot of it. 
Twenty years’ experience on the 
part of the stalker has taught him 
that where those deer lie they are 
safe—are so protected by the lie 
and rise of the hills round that it is 
not only difficult, but quite impos- 
sible, to come in to them: try them 
as you will, you must give them 
the wind. He knows, too, that if 
they are moved other deer lying 
below them will be shifted, that 
these in their turn will shift others, 
and that in half an hour after the 
first stag had been disturbed a 
great glen would be cleared of its 
tenants, which would pass out into 
an adjoining forest, and not come 
back till the wind changed—per- 
haps for weeks. The amateur sees 
another stag,—this beast can be 
got at, but only in one way, by a 
delicate bit of working, by running 
the finest possible line between 
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giving him the wind and letting 
him see you, an operation so nice 
and complicated that it is a thou- 
sand to one that the gentleman 
does not hit it off. In his own 
forest—if he had one—it would be 
right that he should try his hand, 
though of course even here he would 
be naturally greatly guided by the 
advice and experience of the man 
who knew the ground. 

In a fair-sized forest there are 
perhaps one or two strange rifles 
out every day. If these men— 
granted that they knew more than 
the average of wandering sports- 
men — were allowed and encour- 
aged to work their wicked will, 
and try their own hands at the 
work, they would not only do very 
little themselves, but in a short 
time seriously damage the beats 
they were on. It is a great thing 
in stalking to get within a fair 
shot of your stag; but it is often 
still more difficult to do so without 
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disturbing and spoiling ground. 
No man of any experience would 
consent to be merely an instru- 
ment in the hand of the stalker 
with him. He would want to 
know the why and wherefore of 
every movement, but it would be 
absurd for him to say, ‘“‘ We will go 
to them this way,” when the latter 
wished to attack them in quite an- 
other manner. 

It would be interesting to see a 
fair amateur stalker who had never 
been there before, turned out into 
the west end of Monar when the 
wind was blowing strongly from 
the north. If such a one, after a 
week’s grappling with those great 
hills in the best part of the season, 
was to make more than a very in- 
different score, then would the 
writer of this paper cheerfully 
agree to divide his patrimony into 
two portions, and hand over one of 
them to Mr Justin M‘Carthy and 
the other to Mr Parnell. 
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MR RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tue death of Mr Lowell will be 
felt deeply in England and on the 
Continent as well as by his country- 
men. Like all great or popular 
writers, he had a very wide circle 
of friends or admirers, who lived 
in more or less affectionate com- 
munion with him. These were 
the many personal acquaintances 
whom he had met mind to mind, 
and fascinated by the brilliancy 
and versatility of his many-sided 
talk. But beyond these were the 
innumerable readers who had 
learned much, and found a fund 
of entertainment in the writings 
of the poet, the essayist, and the 
satirist. Lowell was one of the 
very few Americans whom England 
could ill afford to spare; and in 
some sense, his death is an inter- 
national loss) An American and 
an enlightened patriot of the sound 
old Puritan stock, he was a good 
deal of a cosmopolitan and entirely 
an Englishman. Brothers will oc- 
casionally disagree, and we believe 
he was blinded by passion when he 
spoke out strongly as he did, as 
to the attitude of the English 
Government in the war of the 
Secession. But he always prided 
himself on his English descent, 
and maintained that the Ameri- 
cans had never forfeited their 
English birthright by migrat- 
ing to the western shores of 
the Atlantic. Nothing provoked 
him more than to hear it said or 
insinuated that the unadulterated 
old English of Spenser and Shake- 
speare had lost anything of its 
purity by American usage. On 
the contrary, he asserted that the 
New England dialects are still 
enriched by many expressive words 
or forcible phrases which have 
long fallen into disuse with us. 


On that subject he had a right to 
speak with almost unrivalled au- 
thority, for he was a remarkably 
accomplished linguist. He could 
read and converse fluently in 
several languages; and in the 
course of his miscellaneous studies 
he had attained to an exceptional 
knowledge of the old Provencal 
language and literature. 
Although he always seemed to 
take life tolerably easily, few men 
had studied more regularly. He 
generally devoted several hours 
each day to what may be called 
serious reading, and the more 
ephemeral literature that took his 
fancy was the favourite recreation 
of his leisure moments. His won- 
derful memory served him well, 
and a marvellous amount of mis- 
cellaneous knowledge had been 
carefully pigeon-holed in _ it. 
When writing in vein, and he 
seldom could write against his 
grain, he always knew where to 
look for the facts or the quota- 
tions which he had seldom occa- 
sion to verify. His essays are full 
of unfamiliar information, and 
moreover, he had the knack of 
bringing new and original treat- 


ment to brighten subjects that ' 


might seem to have been worn 
threadbare. As an example of 
the scope of his reading and the 
readiness of his memory, we re- 
member talking Ireland and Irish 
novels with him at a London din- 
ner, where he had been entertain- 
ing sundry well-known Jittérateurs 
with his sparkling conversation on 
Cervantes and the Spanish drama. 
It was nothing that he should be 
at home in Lever, but he was just 
as familiar with Samuel Lover— 
with ‘Rory O’More’ and ‘ Handy 
Andy.’ He was essentially a poet, 
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and had much of the romantic in 
his temperament, as is shown in 
his poems of “ The Legend of Brit- 
tany” and “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” For that reason, as an 
essayist, he had thrown himself 
enthusiastically into the study of 
the poets from Dante downwards. 
He strove to identify himself with 
their minds, to enter into their 
most imaginative conceptions, to 
devise schemes and extract prin- 
ciples from the study of their 
special circumstances, by which 
he might appreciate their charac- 
ters and interpret their meanings. 
Many of his lettered countrymen 
have travelled more, and passed 
longer periods in Europe ; but per- 
haps no one of them made better 
use of their opportunities, or came 
better prepared to be educated and 
benefited by all they saw and heard. 
In a comparatively short sojourn 
on the Continent, he made him- 
self, as we said, one of the first 
authorities on old French and Pro- 
vengal literature; and that was 
only one of the various branches 
of study he had followed out 
more or less fully. Read his 
more important literary essays, 
and you would say that on each 
subject he is a specialist. When 
he falls foul of the critics or bio- 
graphers who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of some great 
celebrity, passing everything con- 
nected with that luminary under 
the microscope, we may admire 
Lowell’s courage, but we dare not 
reproach him with audacity. With 
the quiet temperament of the stu- 
dent, he had the pious and zealous 
student’s enthusiasm. His opin- 
ions grew into religious convic- 
tions, and he scarcely stopped to 
pick his words when he was con- 
cerned to defend his particular 
views. The suave diplomatist, 


the tolerant man of society, the 
genial talker, could become bitter 
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and almost ruthless when irritated 
by blunders he could not excuse, 
or resentful of some outrage on 
the objects of his admiration. 
He always declared that he 
hated politics; but politics had 
made him a satirist, and a sting- 
ing satirist. He said with much 
truth that he detested personali- 
ties, yet he confesses that in his 
‘Biglow Papers’ he was com- 
pelled to single out individuals for 
punishment. Indulging in vague 
generalities as to the criminality 
of parties and the infamy of their 
policies, was merely beating the 
air: to drive home the truth and 
to do the better cause effective 
service, it was necessary to assail 
the concrete in the person of some 
flagrant offender. So the success 
of the ‘Biglow Papers’ startled 
him. He had to change his habits 
and endure the odium attaching 
to the thorough-going partisan— 
an odium which heretofore he had 
almost timidly shunned. Lowell 
“fluked” himself into fame, and 
into what he felt for a time to 
be an extremely painful, if not a 
false, position. The success of an 
anonymous communication in met- 
rical doggerel, thrown off in haste, 
and sent to a Boston newspaper, 
encouraged and almost compelled 
him to go on. He found him- 
self attacking the popular Mexi- 
can war and the cherished “ insti- 
tution of slavery.” Having sym- 
pathised with the slaveholders as 
a youth, he felt he had much to 
atone for. Now, writing as an 
Anti- Annexationist and as an 
Abolitionist, he suddenly realised 
to his own surprise that he was 
exercising a potent influence for 
good. He recognised his self- 
imposed responsibilities, and was 
flattered by his new celebrity. 
It was impossible long to preserve 
the secret of his identity, and per- 
haps he felt that his name and 
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reputation would give his work 
additional weight. Thenceforward 
he was considered the champion 
of the Abolitionists, and the al- 
most unparalleled success he had 
achieved might have contented any 
ambition. For he made Abolition 
fashionable, and turned the laugh in 
its favour among the more igno- 
rant masses who had been docilely 
following the lead of the Southern 
sympathisers. But one thing even 
Lowell’s satirical drollery could not 
do. It could not make the free 
and independent citizens of the 
free soil to the north of Dixie’s 
line regard the despised black as 
aman and a brother. The nigger 
had ceased to be considered a sale- 
able chattel, but that was all: he 
might claim his personal freedom 
under the constitutional charter, 
but he could not be admitted to 
equality. 

Lowell, like so many of his 
countrymen, was a fluent and 
eloquent public speaker. In 
America his services were in re- 
quest at great literary gatherings, 
and in England his appearance 
was always welcomed as the repre- 
sentative of inteliectual America, 
and of catholic and cosmopolitan 
culture. As the intelligent ad- 
mirer of the English classics, it was 
he who was asked to unveil the 
statues of Fielding and Coleridge. 
His literary addresses were polished 
and graceful; he always spoke 
with taste and tact, awakening 
with fine instinct sympathetic 
chords in his audience. Even his 
lectures on subjects comparative- 
ly dull or dry were enlivened by 
gleams of original thought, and 
brightened by the ceaseless flow of 
humour, which was often homely, 
but never coarse. Indeed, no man 
drew more careful distinctions be- 
tween what was homely and what 
was vulgar, than the praised and 
abused author of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ who had inevitably laid 


himself open to invidious miscon- 
struction. Even in Mr Birdo- 
fredem Sawin’s most maudlin lucu- 
brations Lowell declares that the 
dividing line is there, and that Mr 
Sawin was never suffered to ste 
beyond it. Lowell could not help 
being humorous, in season or out of 
season ; nor could he keep his ex- 
uberant fancy in hand. He heaps 
metaphor on metaphor, and is often 
hurried away on the impulse of the 
moment in a direction diametri- 
cally opposite to that in which he 
had intended to go. There is no 
denying that the best of his essays 
would be better were they less dis- 
cursive and more condensed. As 
we have said, he is sometimes al- 
most offensively, or at least un- 
necessarily, personal; but though 
he might sometimes have advan- 
tageously retrenched on his invec- 
tive, there is little of his quaint 
drollery we should willingly spare, 
and less to which we object. And 
we may add that, anywhere out of 
Puritan New England, his defence 
of himself from the charge of pro- 
fanity would have been gratuitous 
and superfluous. In one or two 
memorable and forcible passages 
Mr Biglow speaks rather famil- 
iarly of the Almighty. But the 
spirit of Puritanism was a famil- 
iarity of thought noways incon- 
sistent with devotional reverence. 
The Puritans were familiar because 
they were always living in the pre- 
sence of the Great Father, whom, 
nevertheless, they reverenced and 
feared. In His infinite majesty 
the Omnipotent knew no differ- 
ence between the fall of an empire 
and the trapping of a squirrel. 
Lowell, we said, was inspired 
by the spirit of poetry and im- 
pregnated with the spirit of ro- 
mance ; yet although his romantic 
poems rank the highest, we can- 
not assign him high place as a 
poet. For the Biglow satires 
were things altogether apart, and 
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rather rhymes than poetry. In 
his poems we have pretty fancies 
crowded together in melodious 
verses. As in “The Legend of 
Brittany,” which Poe commended 
as the finest American poem 
hitherto written, and in “An 
Indian Summer Reverie” especi- 
ally, the descriptions of scenery are 
always enchanting. For Lowell 
was a fond lover of nature, and 
whether in Maine or Massachu- 
setts, in Brittany or on the sides 
of the Apennines, some of his 
finest passages are purely descrip- 
tive. Lowell sings sweetly, like 
the bob-o’-link, but we seem to 
know the strain ; perhaps we like 
it none the worse on that account, 
but it cannot pretend to the sub- 
lime grandeur of inspired origin- 
ality. Take, for instance, what 
is perhaps one of the most pleasing 
stanzas in “The Legend”: the 
sound is sweet, the sentiment is 
soothing and even elevating, but 
there is not much besides. The 
music echoing down the dim ca- 
thedral aisles is speaking to the 
heart of each hearer as the con- 
science would speak— 


““O Rest, to weary hearts thou art 
most dear ! 
O Silence, after life’s bewildering 
din, 
Thou art most welcome, whether in 
the sear 
Days of our age thou comest, or we 
win 
Thy poppy-wreath in Youth! Then 
wherefore here 
Linger I yet, more free to enter in 
At that wished gate which Gentle 
Death doth ope 
Into the boundless realm of Strength 
and Hope?” 


“The Vision of Sir Launfal” has 
been greatly admired, and not un- 
deservedly. Perhaps had he been 
reviewing it itself in the “ Fable 
for Critics,” as written by some one 
else, he might have dismissed it as 
being a trifle “thin.” But then the 
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dramatic Arthurian legends have 
been overdone of late,and more- 
over, the Laureate has made them 
his own. To our mind, some of 
the simpler verses on the heart- 
poetry of Lowell’s home—on the 
domestic sorrows and bereavements 
he felt so deeply—are the most 
pathetic, and consequently | the 
most poetical. Those who are 
not born with the irresistible 
poetical vocation must feel that 
these are subjects too sacred for 
publication. All the same, there 
is a beautiful idea in the touching 
verses on the death of his wife, 
where the angel who entered the 
death-chamber left it again, in 
company of another. Nor can we 
overlook the charming little piece 
in very different vein—a miniature 
gem of the Dutch school—the 
slow “courtin’” of Zekle and 
Huldy, which ended happily at 
last :— 


‘* When Ma Vimiby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale as ashes, 

All kind o’ smily round the lips, 
An’ teary round the lashes.” 


The “ Fable for Critics ”is a won- 
derfully sparkling piece of literary 
satire. Perhaps the richness of 
his drollery and his quaint origin- 
ality of thought never showed to 
more advantage than in his epi- 
grammatic definitions of the 
genius and manner of contem- 
porary celebrities. It dances along 
in merry doggerel, reminding us of 
the mad spontaneity of Thomas 
Ingoldsby and of Ingoldsby’s won- 
derful mastery over impracticable 
and impossible rhymes. But while 
Ingoldsby merely dashed off metri- 
cal romance, Lowell poured out a 
wealth of shrewd and _ sarcastic 
criticism. It was a poem he might 
have annotated at any length, and 
with pleasurable profit to his 
readers. Of course the satirist 
made enemies, as did the political 
satirist of the ‘Biglow Papers.’ 
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If he did not draw his bow at a 
venture, he shot his arrows with 
careless disregard of consequences, 
and inflicted wounds he afterwards 
regretted. Poe, as we said, had 
bestowed almost excessive praise on 
the “ Legend.” Lowell repays him 
with a disagreeable home truth, 
which any one but a professed 
satirist might have conscientiously 
softened down :— 


** There comes Poe with his raven, like 
Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius, and two- 
fifths sheer fudge.” 


There is an excellent compari- 
son, or rather contrast, between 
Emerson and Carlyle, both, of 
course, being personal friends of 
the poet :— 


**C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as 
of limb, 

E. the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and 
slim ; 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the 
other half Greek— 

Where the one’s most abounding, the 
other’s to seek ; 

C.’s generals require to be seen in the 
mass, 

E.’s specialities gain if enlarged by the 
glass ; 

C. gives Nature and God his own fits of 
the blues, 

And rims common-sense things with 
mystical hues, 

E. sits in a mystery, calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp 
common-sense,” &c. 


Willis is hit off to a nicety in 
a single malicious and stinging 
line— 


** And Willis’s shallowness makes half 
his beauty.” 


As pregnant with suggestion is 
a couplet on Bryant— 


“There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, 
and as dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg that never 
is ignified ;” 


and this other one on Haw- 
thorne— 


‘There is Hawthorne, with genius so 
striking and rare, 

That you hardly at first see the strength 
that is there.” 


And so we might go on multiply- 
ing examples, 

The delicate irony and culti- 
vated humour of “The Fable” 
could only be appreciated by the 
men of letters and literary tastes, 
who were comparatively few. The 
‘Biglow Papers’ from the first 
took the popular fancy, and were 
welcomed with shouts of uproar- 
ious mirth. The homeliness or 
vulgarity, which the writer in- 
geniously defends, gave them half 
their charm with the half-educated 
masses. With two-thirds of the 
country screaming encouragement 
and shouting “encore!” Lowell 
might well be encouraged to go 
on. We should have said he was 
a monomaniac on the subject of 
war, had he not pronounced him- 
self almost as strongly on Abolition. 


He brought irresistible pressure to | 


bear from below on the political 
and social leaders. The rank and 
file of the Northern voters had 
neither personal nor pecuniary con- 
cern in the perpetuation of slavery ; 
so they were speedily converted by 
whole battalions, and baptised to 
a better faith by platoons. Leaders 
and wire-pullers had to go along 
with the voters; and Hosea Big- 
low was at the bottom of it all. 
Our sympathies are altogether with 
Lowell when he became the sar- 
castic Tyrtzus, the poetical Peter 
the Hermit of the anti-slavery 
crusade. But in those days, be- 
fore federal unity was threatened 
by actual secession, he went in for 
peace-at-any-price, with single- 
minded and anachronical fanati- 
cism. True that Mr Biglow does 
once make the grudging admission 
that civilisation may sometimes 
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get forward upon a powder-cart. 
But Mr Biglow’s creed as to in- 
ternational relations is simple and 
uncompromising :— 


‘* Ez for war, I call it murder,— 
There you hev it plain and flat.” 


We can hardly say that such 
preaching became popular, because 
in the North, and especially in 
New England, it was accepted as 
a matter of course. The busy 
Yankee looked on all military ex- 
penditure as so much sheer waste ; 
war raised the taxes and the price 
of grain-stuffs. He was saddled 
with West Point for the benefit 
of a democratic aristocracy, and 
the slender army was largely re- 
cruited from foreign deserters and 
native ne’er-do-wells. So the peo- 
ple were more inclined to ridicule 
than to pity poor Mr Birdofredem 
Sawin in his melancholy cam- 
paigning experiences. As it seemed 
then, before Secession had stirred 
the sluggish Northern blood, the 
satirist was flogging a dead horse 
in denouncing the folly and crimi- 
nality of war. Accordingly, al- 
though very seriously in earnest, 
he can afford to be playful and 
humorously episodical. Mr Sawin 
does his best to make himself 
ridiculous, and succeeds perfectly ; 
but there is high art in the sneak- 
ing liking we conceive for the 
drunken and good-humoured scoun- 
drel who is always the first to 
laugh at himself. Mr Sawin com- 
ing forward as candidate for the 
White House, on the strength of 
his timber leg, his ailments, his 
indolence, is the burlesque of po- 
litical sarcasm. We accompany 
him with interest when he goes 
slave-hunting in the South, and 
admire his American adaptability 
to circumstances, when, after be- 
ing tarred, feathered, and sent 
summarily to jail, he emerges to 
stand drinks to the apologetic 
officials who feathered him, and to 
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commit bigamy with a sour-tem- 
pered Southern wife, under threats 
of a second trial and another lynch- 
ing. On the Puritan Lowell the 
pretensions of the Southern slave- 
holders, and still more of the beg- 
garly “mean whites,” acted as the 
red rag on the proverbial bull. 
In his essay on “New England 
Two Centuries Ago,” he remarks 
that there were two distributing 
centres of civilisation in the States. 
The one was Virginia, the other 
Massachusetts. The former had 
provoked his antipathies, and the 
latter had all his sympathies. In 
that article he gives an eloquent 
answer to the charges of narrow- 
mindednessand intolerance brought 
against his Puritan ancestors. He 
argues that their ambition of found- 
ing a really New England, free 
from the hereditary abuses of the 
old feudal constitution, was a pure 
and noble one, and that the sagac- 
ity of the Puritan policy was de- 
monstrated by its eminent success. 
In the first series of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers’ we have the counterpart 
to that ; where he strives to prove 
that the South was still handi- 
capped by the surviving abuses 
of prerogative, patricianism, and 
priestcraft, and yet more by the 
self-imposed curse of slave-labour. 
The second series of the Papers, 
written after an interval of 
twenty years, fell comparatively 
flat. In fact, the satirist was fol- 
lowing up and expatiating on his 
former themes: he was champion- 
ing causes and advocating opinions 
which no one in the North was 
much inclined to dispute; and, 
moreover, the North was too 
much preoccupied to be excited 
over the most brilliant jeux 
esprit. 

The literary essays cover a field 
so wide, that we do not venture 
to enter upon it. The blemishes 
are chiefly faults in taste, for 
when Lowell got excited in contro- 
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versy he lost his temper, and was 
apt not only to indulge in violent 
language, but to do some injustice 
to his rivals or adversaries. Like 
Elijah, he was exceedingly jealous 
for the objects of his admiration, 
and no man admired more passion- 
ately. But few essayists have 
done better, more conscientious, or 
more instructive work. Leaving 
literature for the moment, take 
his essay on “ Witchcraft,” for ex- 
ample. On every page he shows 
his rare and out-of-the-way erudi- 
tion. He can tell as much about 
witches and witchcraft in the 
British Isles as Scott in that 
standard work on ‘The Dis- 
covery.’ But Lowell is equally 
at home with the sorcerers and 
the devil’s acolytes of all ages, 
from the medieval Satan, the 
dark Prince of the Powers of the 
Air, down to the unhappy victims 
of the Salem trials and _ the 
charges of Lord Chief - Justice 
Holt in the beginning of the en- 
lightened eighteenth century. To 
go back to the literary essays, un- 
doubtedly the best are those on 
Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, and 
notably on Dryden. Lowell has 
sought so thoroughly to identify 
himself with the spirit of their 
works, to associate himself with 
their types of characters, and to 
elucidate their meaning, that he 
feels it pain and grief, although 
he must have gone through it con- 
scientiously, to collate editions 
and the conflicting ideas of com- 
mentators. For his own prepos- 
sessions and convictions were so 
strong, that he laid claim to some- 
thing like papal infallibility. That 
earnestness was a fault on the 
right side, nor can we help admir- 
ing his independence. For in- 
stance, he was the friend and in 
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some sense the admirer of Carlyle. 
But his penetrating shrewdness 
sees that the Chelsea cynic might 
have found effective personal illus- 
trations of his favourite theory 
of shams. He convicts him of 
affectations of thought as well as 
of affectations of style, and shows 
that he was sometimes as way- 
ward in his solemn historical 
judgments as in the moods that 
made a Purgatory of the house in 
Cheyne Row. 

The glimpses of Lowell in his 
charming country home are so 
delightful that we wish he had 
written ‘A Natural History of 
Elmwood.’ The student was de- 
voted to the country, and was per- 
haps happier in his old-fashioned 
garden than in the drawing-room, 
and at the brilliant dinner-parties 
of which he was the life and soul. 
It is remarkable that, after his 
long labours and his wanderings, 
he should have died in the house 
in which he was born. He had 
been looking forward to quiet and 
well - earned repose, though he 
would never have ceased from his 
literary recreations ; but the end 
came easily, and, on the whole, 
peacefully. As he has gone in the 
ripeness of years and the fulness 
of fame, his death should scarcely 
be regretted; but many of his 
English friends will sadly miss the 
annual visits, which were always 
awaited as intellectual feasts. 
There were subjects on which he 
was notoriously susceptible ; but, 
on the whole, no man of such mul- 
tifarious attainments and rare con- 
versational gifts was ever more 
modestly and unassumingly genial. 
We may believe that the best of 
his literary work was done; but 
he will be sadly missed in literary 
and social circles. 
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